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For sure success in 1st division 

SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 
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THINK SERIES 

Think Science • Think Biology 
Think Chemistiy • Think Physics 

• Fresh in approach, solid in knowledqc - A 
scries written by Charles Wmdndge of 
Enqland which will really make yoiii c hild a 
bookworm 

• It IS the age of science bo is the lu ed to 
nuke your children learn inon and more 
scienrc Physics Chemistry Biology 
Mathcmalico To beeoniC doctors engineers 
or scientists to have i promising fntutc 

• Idi il for 1 i to Ifa age range Lac h hook 

containing 1000 ciui/’type questions Coctiing 
c VC ly branch ol that p II tic ulai science eg 
in Biolojc liom ci 11s cfn issues <) ^ungi algae 
nnnimals ecology no I ril ion etc lachpagc 
( ontaining 20 ciiii slums requiring a spec ific 
inswcr which ate given it the end of the book 

• Immensely useful for all ‘■c hool going science 
students fot 

• C( isiol III >11 tsi rcipid revision ol f rets 

• Actiq life pripoidlorv rtvisoii (ii exdminrtions 

• Disc cission anti rcscaich 
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. Postage free 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

voi 1. II til IV a V 

• This softcover unique series eumed at the 
students of 11 lo 16 age range, comprises five 
books which provides wide ranging help, 
guidance and ideas on most aspects of natural 
science - Physics, Chemistry Biology 
Astronomy Geology Meteorology etc and its 
application in tcc hnology and other fields at 
the middle lo the secondary level 

• There aic ovci 193 topics covered concerning 
altno?l every branch of science The layout is 
a page of ft xt by a page of illustrations, giving 
dijgrams apparatus and sketches in 
illumination of the text 

• The important feature of these books is that 
both the diagiams and text are almost entirely 
seif explanatory- that most students could 
work from them without very much 
assistance from the teacher 

• The objective is motivation and the emphasis 
throughout is on ‘doing’ 

Price Rs 12/ I dch Postage Rs 3/ 

Postage free on full set 
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CHOTU LAMBU & MR.X 
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FAULADI SINGH & LAND OF DEATH. 
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SERPENTILE GODDESS 
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THE CHILDREN'S GIFT PLAN 


It's your way of seeing 
your child has the best 



Suddenly your little one is no longer a child 
He s ready to face the big, wide world He s 
expected to cope with all Its demands You as a 
parent want the very best for him Naturally 


Relatives (other than parents) and friends 
are also welcome to Invest under this 
scheme for a child they care about. 


Taka a step in the nght direction Save for his 
future With the Children s Gift Plan A unique 
plan whereby savings grow with your child 

You can invest as often as you like Every 
year, if you want to’ And when your son s 21 or 
your daughter 18 there II be a nice big sum 
ready to be claimed 

Moreover there s the annual lucky draw with 
attractive cash Prizes to be won 

So give your child the nicest present of alt — 
a future 
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FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Editor, 

The Diwali issue was excellent. “Facts 
and Figures” as usual was very interest¬ 
ing. The information on comets was quite 
useful for my studies. Every month, I 
wait for "Adventures of the Dolls”. The 
November chapter was especially exciting. 
The blow-up was really colourful, and 1 
have put it up in my room. C^ongratulations 
to the artist. I hope every future issue will 
be equally exciting. 

Manvi Grover, New Delhi 
The November poster was superb. Can 
you give us posters of rock stars? I am 
glad Perky has come back. 

Rupleen Kaur, Patiala 
All the Diwali features were super, in¬ 
cluding the blow-up. Can we have a poster 
of P.T. Usha? And a feature on the Indian 
team just returned from the Antarctica? 

Ananya Dutta, Gomia 
Your recipes (like “Christmas Crust”) 
are very easy and exciting to make. Can 
we have a poster about “Space”? Also of 
the Himalayas and the cave paintings of 
Ajanta and Ellora, which many of us don’t 
have a chance to see otherwise? 

N. Meera, Hyderabad 
Why are the blow-ups now cartoons? 
Please give us the blow-ups of sportsmen. 
The serial “Operation Blow-up” is impres¬ 
sive. Thank you for bringing back “File of 
Fame”. “The Story of Communications” 
and the features on Comets are full of in¬ 
formation 

B. Murali, Nettayam 
1 enjoy reading “Shankar’s Stamp Club 
News”. I hope you will tell us more about 
stamps in general. 

Naorem Anand Singh, Manipur 
We congratulate you on forming up a 
good magazine. Can’t you avoid printing 


anything on the reverse of the poster so 
that we can take them out and use them 
on the wall? Please let us have some arti¬ 
cles on computers to help us in our science 
classes. 

Suvodeb Banerjce and Jiiendra Gogoi, 

Jorhat 

“News from Space” was really good. I 
hope you will have more such features. 
“Twosome on a Tandem” made exciting 
reading. 

Maitohar P. Kamath, Bangalore 

... From the Editor 

What else can be a better gift for the New 
Year than a calendar? And that’s what we 
have for the blow-up this month. II comes 
to you with the wish that all the 365 days 
of 1986 give >ou some iun Look at our 
two little friends enjoying themselves one 
way or the other. Do you notice how happy 
they are? We want children to create a 
happy world for themselves. Wasn’t it 
Mahatma Gandhi who exhorted the world 
leaders not to rest till they have “wiped 
the tears off every child's eyes”? And 


COUPON FOR ESSAY COMPE’HTION 
Participant's Name (Block letters). 


Dat<' of Birth.Bov/Girl 

Address . 
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that’s how we thought of featuring Gandhi- 
ji in our “ lead story” this month. A brief 
article tells you how Gandhiji, even when 
he was a child, imbibed the great quality 
of punctuality. This comes under a new 
series we are getting ready for you, “When 
they were children.” We begin yet another 
series on some of the well-known museums 
in India, and the first piece takes you round 


two museums in Delhi—both associated 
with Mahatma Gandhi. The Father of the 
Nation is best remembered for the Dandi 
March (1930), which struck a hard blow 
at British authority, and his call to the 
foreign rulers to “quit India” (1942), 
which ultimately led to the country gain¬ 
ing Independence. The serial “Operation 
Blow-up”—Abased on a true incident from 
India’s struggle for freedom—^which began 
with the Independence Day number 
(August 1985), concludes in this special 
number to mark the Republic Day—^two 
important days in a year when people es¬ 
pecially remember the nation’s martyrs. 
We have lined up two more exciting serials 
to take over from “Operation Blow-up” and 
“The Hills of Angheri” which, incidentally, 
is fast moving towards a climax you may 
not guess! For those of you who love ad¬ 
venture, we have a piece on computer 
games (played at home), and a feature on 
people who, year after year, continue their 
attempts to fly like birds. That’s some per¬ 
severance, isn’t it? 


Essay Competition 
“INDIA IN 2001 A.D.-AS I FORESEE 
1st Prize: Rs. 500 2nd Prize; Rs. 300 


RULES 

1. This competition is open to children 
born on or after January 1, 1971. 

2. There is no entry fee; however, every 
entry MUST be accompanied by the 
COUPON on page 6. 

3. A competitor may submit only ONE 
entry, and it must be his/her original, 
unaided writing, to be certified by the 
parent or teacher/principal. 

4. Only entries in English will be ac¬ 
cepted. The entry should not exceed 


3rd Prize: Rs. 200 
1,000 words. It must be legibly writ¬ 
ten/typed on one side of the paper. 

5. No entry will be returned. The prize¬ 
winning entries will be printed in 
Children’s World. 

6. The prize money will be paid in Indian 
currency. 

7. The closing date is FEBRUARY 28, 
1986. 

8. The envelope carrying the entry 
should be superscribed “ESSAY 
COMPETITION”. 
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WHEN THEY WERE CHILDREN 


Gandhiji and Punctuality 


hand that rocks the cradle rules 
Jl the world” — a proverb that prov¬ 
ed very true in the case of Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi. Gandhiji’s rise to 
greatness was partly due to his mother, 
Putli Bai’s regularity and her insistence 
on punctuality. 

Young Mohandas used to accompany 
his mother to the nearby temple every 
morning. They would get up as early as 
5 a.m., drink a cup of tea, and then pro¬ 
ceed to the temple on foot. 


One morning, Putli Bai, who was suf¬ 
fering from rheumatic pain, felt too 
weak to get up. Mohandas woke up exact¬ 
ly at 5 and, finding his mother still as¬ 
leep, went into the kitchen and prepared 
the tea himself. He had learnt to pre¬ 
pare tea by observing his mother in the 
kitchen every day. He poured a cup for his 
mother and took it to her, pleading she 
should drink it and then get ready to go 
to the temple. 

Mohandas was barely six years at that 



time, but the reg\ilar visits to the temple 
bad already made an impact on him. A 
temple for him was the symbol of godly 
power. And that day, he did not want to 
miss the visit and disturb the routine. 

Putli Bai was deeply touched by her 
little son’s sincerity and sense of punctu¬ 
ality. So, despite the pain she felt all over 
her body, she got up, drank the tea, and 
promptly got ready to accompany her son. 

The early morning walk which had be¬ 
come a habit with him, was kept up even 
in later life. In fact, it was seldom that 
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A ROUND UP OF MUSEUMS 



6ELF-SACRIFICE of one innocent man who sacrificed himself to gain independ- 

is a million times more potent than ence for millions of his countrymen, 

the sacrifice of a million men who die in Mahatma Gandhi, was verily the Father 
the act of killing others.” These words were of the Nation. 

spoken by Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, One of the several places in Delhi asso- 

Gandhiji missed his morning walk. only after 5. As he hurried along the lawn, 

Thus were laid the foundations of a man stepped out of the crowd, stood in 

Mahatma Gandhi’s character. Virtues like front of him, his hands folded in rever- 

regularity, punctuality, getting up early, ence, and said, ‘‘Bapuji, you are late.” 

and taking an early morning walk, sus- Gandhiji looked up at him for a moment, 

tained him all through his life. probably in affirmation of his remark, and 

Still, if one were to recall what hap- proceeded to walk. But before he could 
pened that fateful evening of January 30, take any more paces, the man had opened 
1948, one is left to wonder, was that the his palms which held a revolver. Three 
first (and also the last) time Gandhiji ever shots, and a call to the Lord was heard 
failed to be punctual? He was due for the from Gandhiji, “He Ram!” 
usual prayer meeting on the lawns of Birla How aptly did George Bernard Shaw re- 
House at 5 p.m. Unfortunately, he was mark when he heard the tragic news: “It 
held up talking to some important visitors is too dangerous to be good.” 
and was, therefore, able to leave his room N.M. Khilnani 
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A ROUND UP OF MUSEUMS 




Above: Entrance to Gandhi Sangra- 
halaya. At right: A photographic expo¬ 
sition of Gandhiji’s life. 

ciated with him is the Gandhi Museum, 
also known as Gandhi Sanghrahalaya. This 
two-storey building has, on its lawns, a 
statue of the Mahatma in the sitting pos¬ 
ture. The base carries the words — TRUTH, 
NON-VIOLENCE, HUMANITY — to 
achieve which he had struggled ceaselessly. 

At the entrance to the building, one sees 
the words “TRUTH IS GOD” inscribed on 
the wall. On entering the building, to the 
right there is a room dedicated to 
Gandhiji’s life two years before his death 
in 1948. A number of photos are displayed 


depicting some memorable events. 

From this room, the visitor finds the 
library to the left and a mini auditorium 
on his right and a staircase in front. The 
library, the single largest on Gandhian 
literature, possesses over 32,000 volumes, 
including files of the weeklies and journals 
founded and edited by Gandhiji for nearly 
two decades, and a large collection of his 
voluminous correspondence. Attached to 
the library is a reading room, which is used 

At left: Stamps and currency notes 
to honour the Mahatma. Below: Some 
photographs depicting the major 
events immediately preceding 
Independence. 
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by the public 

Going up the stairs, the visitor enters 
the gallery, on the first floor to his left, 
where paintings by eminent artists, tapes¬ 
try, and needlework all portraying the 
Mahatma, are kept After the gallery, the 
visitor enters another room to his left, 
which has more than 200 photographs They 
depict the events in Gandhiji’s life from 
birth In the same room there is a model 
of ‘ Hridaya Kunj" — a part of Sabarmati 
Ashram, in Ahmedabad, where Gandhiji 
and his vife, Kasturba, lived from 1915 to 
1930 One can even see the three monkeys 
(hear no evil, see no evil, speak no evil) 
of Bapuji his rosarv and sandals, and a 
replica of his room in Sevagram 
Coming out of this room, the visitor en¬ 
ters the second wing On his way lie models 
of Bapuji s hut in Sevagram and the Phoe¬ 
nix Ashram in South Africa, where Bapuji 
stayed before his return to India 

(Turn to page 70) 

At left Gandhip s footmarks in the 
launs of Bnla Bhavan, bottom The 
spot where Gandhip fell to the assas¬ 
sin’s bullets below Gandhiji’s final 
resting place at Rajghat 
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Dear chips and bits. 

Sorry about this. I have been looking foi paper and sud^ 

^ denly all the paper has gone None in my cupboard nor on my desk, nojj 
even in my brother’s toychest. I am telling you, there is something going on Some plot 

ainst me. Some deep and devious plot. Otherwise where’s all the papei gonc^ I hajj 
three sheets, I remember very well Three sheets of lined paper pist yesteiday 
I had kept it on my desk to write to you today But now that’s gene, three 
whole sheets. Three sheets of solid white, lined, respectable paper Gone’ 

Missing! Stolen’ Yes, 1 repeat STOLj 
1 EN. Because paper can't |ust 

disappear like this. Even if it had legs, it wouldn’t kn 
ow which way to go 

Besides, paper is very attached to me. Really You may lau^ 



gh, but I have 

found that whenever there js a big wind, all the papei lying about wraj 
ps Itself around my legs You know, hke pet dogs llev tliat gives me 
idea Whv not whistle for some paper. Good idea isnt it-^ So, 
re goes- Prece i'leee Pieer Piece Hey, I’m out of brc'ntli 
but tlieri’s no paper here j, 

^ 1 . y <r 


he I 




1 


and now it s gone. I could cry. But crying does 

ot help, dof-.s it? You may ask how I am writing this. Well, I h 
ve managed to find this scrap lying 

below my desk and I am using it before this disappears, too. Of course, it is 
terribly wrinkled and it has more edges than I would like to make public. 
But it is paper and I can write on it and share my grief with you. My grief 
about the missing sheets. Where could they be? Do you think it could be 
Raghu? He doesn’t like my writing to you, you knl^^^ak^ m 

" ovv He thinks 1 .shouldn’t ^ 

have you as my friends. Which is really nonsense. Beca^ 

II s<' one can have a lot 


of friends and still be the same chap. I mean, having lots of friends is not the 
sanie as eating too much ice-cream. Because, after eating too much ioe-cream, 

you are not YOU. You arc an ice-cream box. Ha ha ha! But why am I 
laughing? I should be terribly sad. 1 sho * “ 

uld be lookuig lor all that paper. - 

My three sheets. Where.. . hey, that’s my brot 
her outside, holding an ^ 

umbrella. But it isn’t raining. The’sky is blue. No clouds. Then why is he 
standing like that?* 





.,.. He’s made boats with them. Paper boats. With my precious 



M rs. PADMA MENON was busy put¬ 
ting the last touches to lunch, when 
she heard some strange sounds behind 
her. Perplexed, she looked around to see 
Suja, her four-year-old daughter, standing 
in the kitchen doorway with a dog at her 
heels. 

“Mummy, see this little fellow. I want 
to keep him,” said Suja, before her mother 
could recover her wits — lost on seeing 
the pair. Mrs. Menon blinked This dirty, 


smelly creature in her spotless home? She 
bit back an angry denial when she saw 
the look of expectancy on her daughter’s 
face, who was now joined by her younger 
sister, Puja. They both wore similar 
expressions. 

Mrs. Menon was at a loss. An outright 
refusal would bring floods of tears and 
protests from her daughters. She, too, 
liked dogs didn’t she? ‘A wash would do 
the trick,’ mused Mrs. Menon. It would 
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mess about in the beginning, but she 
would properly train it, she decided. She 
remembered her own unfulfilled demand 
for a dog when she was a child. That 
settled it. “Okay, we’ll keep him,” she 
agreed and was drowned in the shouts of 
joy from Suja and Puja and the excited 
yaps of the pup. “But first we’ll give him 
a bath.” 

She picked him up and took him to the 
bathroom, followed by Suja and Puja. An 
hour later, our hero was clean and dry, 
brushed and powdered. Mrs. Menon 
watched as Suja raced around the house, 
chased by the pup, while Puja maintained 
her distance, at the dining table. At the 
back of Mrs. Menon’s mind was a nagging 
doubt. Would their father accept the new 
member? He did not like pets as a rule. 

Casting aside her doubts. Mrs. Menon 
asked, “What shall we call him?” 

Watching his antics for a while, she 
declared, “We shall call him Frisky.” Her 
daughters beamed and agreed. 

The day passed by in cavorting with 
the dog and the children. Mrs. Menon’s 
ball of wool was all around the furniture 
in the sitting room. The day’s newspaper 
was lying around the house in shreds. 
She regretted her decision to keep Frisky. 

“T. .r. .i. .n. .g” rang the bell. Mrs. 
Menon opened the door, where stood a 
boy. 

“You have our dog — a black and white 
pup. Please, may I have him back?” he 
asked. 

“Why.... yes, but my children found 
him in the park,” she said, by way of 
explanation. 

“Raja,” called the boy. The pup rushed 
over, threw itself into his arms and licked 
him all over his face. 


Suja and Puja watched the scene de¬ 
jectedly. “Mummy, Frisky is ours,” Suja 
whispered. 

“No, my dear, this boy lost him and 
now he wants him back,” explained Mrs. 
Menon, happy and sad at the same time. 
She explained to her daughters that as 
the dog belonged to the boy, it would be 
unhappy anywhere else. She promised 
them a dog of their own in the near future. 

‘By tomorrow they will have forgotten 
Frisky,’ she consoled herself. 

That evening their father returned home 
late from the office, and the children had 
already gone to bed. He went in to Me 
them and returned to the dining table. 
“What in the world is Suja mumbling in 
her sleep? Something like Frisky. Who 
or what is this Frisky?” he asked of his 
wife. 

Mrs. Menon shrugged and turned away 
to the kitchen, smiling. 

Padma Medm 


MY DREAM 

Once I had a nice dream; 

I saw a rose. 

The rose loas red. 

To me it said, 

‘All the flowers have been taken 
And they have left me alone. 

Oh, do take me with you, 

I am very lonely,’ 

And then I woke up. 

And saw the flower beside me, 

I planted it in a pot. 

And it looked happier a lot. 

Amrita Narlikar (11) 
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THE STORY OF A BRITISH BOBSLEIGH TEAM 













































































































THE RECOVietD SNOWPLOUCH 
ORIWER WA& ABLE TO WALK AWAT. 


WELL DONE, BOB/ AND DOESN'T 
THU PROVE SOMETHINO? IP YOU 
CAN BRAKE A RUNAWAY SNOW 
PlOUGEf/THEM SURELY YOU CAN 
lkS>AKE OUR BOBStEiSH 



HEY RE'JOINEO THEIR TEAM-MATES, 
WHO WERE WAITIN& AT THE START 
OF THE BOBSLEIGH COURSE... 


The BRITISH TEAM ALSO CONSISTED OF BALLAST-MEN, 
TED BENSON AnO DAVE RILEY...!---^- 



Next month: 


(Asia Features) 


The story of a strange ski-ing incident in Switzerland 
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5. EVIL AT WORK 


M eanwhile, Chetan had noticed 
that his father was looking very 
depressed. Day after day, he sat at his 
desk and wrote dozens of letters, and 
filled forms. 

“Why is Father so sad?” Chetan asked 
of this Mother one day. 

“The bank loan is being held up,” said 
Mother, frowning. “He had applied for it 
ages ago but there is no reply at all. His 
patience is wearing out and our savings, 
too.” 

Chetan wondered what would happen if 
the bank loan did not come through. With¬ 
out it, it was impossible for Father to im¬ 
prove the farm. 

He did not now even get pocket-money. It 
was never mentioned ever since they left 
Bangalore. Chetan threw a few hints 
around, but to no avail. 

“How does one earn some money 
around here?” he asked Somu one day. 

“Ajji sometimes pays me for doing odd 
jobs for her,” said Somu. “Let’s ask her.” 

“Come on up to the attic, you two. I 
have some ^ork for you,” Ajji said. 


They ran, falling over each other in their 
haste. Up the narrow, creaky, wooden 
stairs they went, to the musty attic with its 
low, sloping roof. 

“Clean up the attic for me,” said 
Grandma, handing them brooms and dust¬ 
ers. “It may take you all morning, but 
make a good job of it.” 

The attic was a fascinating place. It was 
stacked high with books, rows and rows 
of earthenware jars, casks, and barrels. 
Here Grandma stored pickles, salted 
mango, gooseberry wine, and dried fruits 
and nuts. 

Somu and Chetan swept the floor, dust¬ 
ed the books and rearranged them neatly. 
The casks and barrels seemed to weigh a 
ton and they really struggled to budge 
them. 

“Here, Somu, give me a hand,” puffed 
Chetan trying to move a huge barrel. 
“There’s something stacked away behind 
this,” he said. “What’s this?” 

He dragged out what looked like a 
heavy wooden stand with a cross plank 
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that had several holes in it. Together they 
managed to stand it up, 

“It’s the stand your Grandfather made 
for the Royal weapons'” exclaimed Somu 
excitedly 

“You’re right'” said Chetan. “It has dif¬ 
ferent shaped holes One .. two three 
eight So there must have been eight 
weapons ” 

“Wish we could see it with the weapons 
in,” said Somu 

(.hetan nodded Back to work the> went 
Hours later, they sat down exhausted, with 
bumps on their heads and painful knots 
in their backs 

Grandma beamed approval when she saw 
the result She led them to her room and 


gave them two one rupee corns each, "niey 
ran all the way to Ramanna’s tea-shop and 
sat down at one of the four tables 

Two plates of hot txidas with chutney, 
two plates of jamun in syrup, two cups of 
spe''ial tea,” ordered Somu with the air 
of a millionaire 

It was a royal feast Never did food 
taste so good as on that day, when Somu 
and Chetan ate in Ramanna’s tea-shop ftom 
their hard-earned money They were busy 
polishing off the last crumbs when Thim- 
appa, who owned the General Store in the 
village, walked in He had a face like a 
sour mango — hollow cheeks, thin lips. 
And he smiled too often, which was un¬ 
fortunate because it was more bke a sneer. 
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“How are you settling down in the vil¬ 
lage, dear boy?*' he asked Chetan in his 
usual sugary way “I hope it’s not too hard 
for you.” 

Chetan shook his head 
Thimappa sat at the table next to them 
“How are your dear father, dear mother, 
and dear Ajji? Is everything all right at 
the farm’” 

Chetan nodded, wishing fervently that he 
would stop saying ‘dear’ so often 
“Your dear father looked rather sad 
when I saw him a few days back,” he re¬ 
marked, with that horrible smile on his 
face. ‘ And I wondered I hear he’s unable 


to get the bank loan. IIow unfortunate ” 
“Let’s go, Somu,” said Chetan rising. 
They paid Ramanna and still had twenty 
paise left They bought salted peanuts and 
swaggered out 

Thimappa was enquiring after you,” 
Chetan told his father at lunch that day 
“He knows all about the bank loan.” 

“Does he’” asked Father “Thai’s odd 
—how does he know so much, i wonder . ” 
Suddenly Grandma sat up and exclaim¬ 
ed, “Thimappa’s son-in law works at the 
village post office Do you think they’ve 
tampered with your letters’ That would 
explain why you haven’t heard from the 
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bank'” 

Father frowned He pushed away his 
half-eaten meal and rose from the table. 
“I had better go and find out,” he said. 

n was late in the evening when he return¬ 
ed Father’s face was as dark as a thunder¬ 
cloud “The scoundrels'” he said angrily. 
“Your hunch was right, Mother There’s no 
doubt that Thimappa had set his son-in-law, 
Raiia to withhold any letters for me from 
the bank The clerk found two letters 
hidden behind a stack of files Thimappa 
and Rana swear they have nothing to do 
with it, but it’s quite obvious ” He sat 
do\vn, heaving a sigh of relief. “At least I 
know that 1 still have a good chance of 
gethng the loan This letter from the bank 
is quite favourable ” 

Grandma turned to Venkappa, a lawyer 
and lather’s trusted friend, who had ac¬ 
companied him to the village. “Surely, 
that villain Thimappa deserves to go to 
]ail ” 

“We don’t have enough evidence,” he 
replied “In any case, we’ve warned him, 
so let’s leave it at that ” 

“I shall not give up just because some 
scoundrels want to drive us away from 
Angheri,” Father said. 

“Yes,” agreed Chetan. “Let’s hold on 
fast and not let the crooks frighten us 
aw'ay ” 

Father smiled and reached across to 
pat Chetan on the back. 

Kavery Hhatt 
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VI A DRKAM FULFILLED 

F EPRU\KY 23, 1944 Time 1 pm Five 
persons set out on a raft along the 
small river, on the western flank of 
Rowrayali an and army base 

Konmah and the three boys sat at 
either edge ot Ihe raft, mampulating its 
movement with long bamboo poles The 
river was sluggish, and steering the raft 
posed little problem The equipment they 
were cariving was piled up in the middle 
of the laft On top of it sat a wizened old 
man, giving curt commands 
He was Baion, an authority on swamps 
He knew that particular stretch ot swamp¬ 
land near the army dump like the back 
of his hand He had been scouted by 
Bormudoi for Operation Blow-up 
The five had started early, wanting to 
cross the swampy stretch before dusk. 
Less than an hour later, Baion directed 
them to approach the left bank of the 
river He shaded his eyes with the palm 
of his nght hand, muttenng under his 
breath 

‘Ah, there she is'” Baion cried out a 


little later, pointing to a clump of long- 
si emmed creepers 

The other four were thoroughly baffled. 
Seeing llieii puzzled look, he took the 
bamboo pole from Abdul and poked the 
creepeis with it ‘ Whal’re you doing*^” 
he iried hopping up and down on the 
raft “Use yeur daos, men, use your daos!” 

The four now understood They steered 
the raft against the bank While Abdul 
and Rickv held the raft steady, Konmali 
and Jonak hacked away the creepers The 
creepers had seemed thick, but were 
simply a kind of (urtain, covering a small 
creek that fed the river 

“Now use your bamboos and move,” 
thundered Baion 

They entered the swamp through that 
creek It was extremely dark inside the 
swamp, for the overhanging canopy of 
branches and creepers did not permit the 
sun’s rays to enter The going was tough, 
for they had to move against the current. 
The creek was extremely narrow, just big 
enough for the raft to squeeze through. 

When at last they reached the shallow 
pool that was the origin of the creek, the 
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four of them were completely exhausted 
They thiew themselves upon the raft, 
sweating and panting, nauseated by con¬ 
stantly breathing the foul, gas-laden air 

Baion, however, put them on their feet 
in a matter of minutes ‘‘Up, up and 
away'” he yelled “We still have halfway 
to go ” 

They had to traverse the remaining 
stretch on foot carrying all the equipment 
on their back Baion led the way A false 
step and they could have been sucked in 
by the swamp 

The trek was a nightmare Leeches and 
insects tormented them Only Baion seem 
ed cheerful and at home However, the 
nightmaie ended abruptly Suddenlv 
the sky appeared above them and the 
ground grew fiimer After what seemed 
an eternity, the swamp had finally been 
crossed' 

A barrier of barbed wire separated the 
swampland from the minefield beyond A 
warning notice had been put up against 
the barbed wires “DANGER, MINEFIELD 
AHEAD” 

The four now began the second phase 
of their plan 

The mines had been placed on open 
flatland, wnth a mimmum of vegetation 
Ricky climbed a high tree and surveyed 
the surroundings 

He selected a high branch and after 
testing it for strength, he cut two strands 
of rope and lied them to the branch two 
feet apart, with the loose ends hanging 
down He then cut one of the bamboo poles 
and tied it to the loose ends of the rope 
strands Ricky now had an improvised 
swing, something like the trapeze in a 
circus. 

He dropped to the ground and convers¬ 


ed with the other three Climbing the 
tree again, he slid down the swing till his 
hands gripped the bamboo rod and his 
feet were suspended in the air Then he 
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began to swing, gaining momentum at 
each thrust. He rose higher and higher 
and higher till all of a sudden he let go. 
He flew through the air towards another 
tree, right in the heart of the minefield. 
His outstretched hands gripped a branch. 
His companians on the ground sighed with 
relief. Ricky took out his torch and 
flashed an okay signal. 

Abdul fitted an arrow to his bow. Its 
tip was shaped like a fish hook. Attached 



to the tail of the arrow was a tough twine. 
He shot the arrow towards the tree on 
which Ricky had landed. It fell among 
the branches. Jonak, holding the thread 
to prevent its getting tangled, felt a jerk 
on the twine, signifying that Ricky had 
the other end with him 

Jonak lied the twine to one end of the 
coil of rope that they had carried with 
them, and tugged at the twine. Slowly 
Ricky began to pull it in. Jonak and Kon- 
mali were careful not to allow the rope 
to sag and touch the minefield beneath. 
Ricky, at the other end, made a neat coil 
of it, tying one end of the rope to a branch 
of the tree 

Jonak and Konmali climbed the tree 
from which Ricky had leapt to the other. 
They tied the other end of the rope to a 
branch of this tree, thus creating a rope¬ 
way between the two trees. Konmali went 
first, hanging from the ropeway and pull¬ 
ing himself forw'ard with his hands. Jonak 
and Abdul soon followed. Within fifteen 
minutes, all three were safely perched on 
the other tree. 

The rope had sagged a little. Ricky 
tightened it to his satisfaction and then 
walked across the ropeway to return to 
the place where Baion was standing. 
Ricky picked up the equipment, slung it 
across his shoulder, and bid the old man 
good-bye. 

Baion’s handshake was warm. “May 
good fortune smile upon you. I shall wait 
here till tomorrow afternoon for your 
return.” 

Two more leaps from tree to tree, two 
more ropeways and the four were across 
the minefield, well across the barbed wire 
fencing that separated the minefields and 
into the Rowrayah airbase. 
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Konmali looked at his watch. It was 
not yet 8pm The third phase of Opera¬ 
tion Blow-up was scheduled for 3 a.m., 
when the guard duty is most relaxed. The 
boys had plenty of time to rest and take 
a bite The four of them settled them¬ 
selves on t^ie tree, their hearts filled with 
pride that the first obstacle to realising 
Gohain’s dream had been overcome 
Five days back they had finalised their 
plans at Bormudoi’s house. Crossing the 
minefield on a ropeway was Ricky’s idea. 
But the greatest challenge was entry into 
the underground dump The steel door 
could be opened only from inside Some 
how thev would have to force the guards 
inside to open the door. 

The solution, when if came, was simple 
An underground dump needs adequate 
ventilation In this case, the ventilation 
system was fed electrically from the 
generating unit If this unit could bo put 
out ol commission, the guards inside might 
be templed lo open the door 
This was what they were going to 
attempt at three o'clock 
It grew colder A thick blanket of fog 
covered everything around them. By 
common agreement, they decided to 
advance the hour of attempt to 2 am 
When it was time, the four of them 
dropjied to the ground. 

The fog was so 
thick that they 
lost all sense of 
direction. With the 
help of Konmali’s 
pocket compass, 
they set off to¬ 
wards the gen¬ 
erating unit 
They almost 


bumped into the barbed wire fencing that 
ran around the Electricity building. They 
cautiously approached the main gate and 
the checkpost there. 

There were no guards in the hut. The 
four of them looked carefully around, then 
ducked under the gate, and raced into the 
building compound. 

They saw the guards, although they 
did not see the intruders The two uni¬ 
formed figures were sitting in the main 
office, sipping coffee and talking They 
burst in like a bombshell upon them The 
tw'o .surrendered without any resistance 

It took them ju.st five minutes to round 
up all the people in the building There 
were seven of them, including the two 
guards The boys tied them up and locked 
them in a storeroom behind the building 
They left the key where it could be seen 

Konmali now' set up two small charges 
at crucial points of the generators The 
charges w'ere enough to inactivate the 
generators without causing any significant 
damage to the building The explosive 
charges were connected to automatic 
detonators, and set to go off after thirty 
minutes 

Their job at the generating unit over, 
the four left for their main target, dump 
No 1. They had to move cautiously. The 
fog reduced the visibility to almost zero. 
Only the barbed wire coils and two lighted 
points, one at the checkpost and the other 
at the entrance, indicated that they had 
reached their final target. 

Slowly they moved to the checkpost. 
The guards were sitting, relaxed, in their 
hut. Within moments, they were dis¬ 
armed and bound up. 

The two guards at the entrance, how¬ 
ever. posed a problem. The light at the 
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area too well tor the four to steal up with¬ 
out being seen As the guards were m a 
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cubicle, Abdul could not knock them out 
with his batalu gutis. 

Unexpectedly, the problem was solved 
by the guards themselves They came out 
of the cubicle, and made their way to¬ 
wards the checkpost They had come out 
for a smoke as it was not allowed inside 
the dump compound 
They were not allowed to fimsh their 
cigarettes in peace The cigarettes drop¬ 
ped from their lingers as they stared in 
disbeliei at the muzzles of four revolvers 
pointing at them They soon lOined the 
othcis in the storeroom 
The tour of them then raced upto the 
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dump entrance and waited, their eyes 
fixed on the bulb overhead Suddenly the 
bulb flickered and went out The faint 
humming sound of the ventilation system 
of the dump also ceased abruptly 
The four continued their wait, tensed 
Five minutes passed Ten. Nothing hap¬ 
pened In spite of the fierce cold, all four 
found themselves sweating All of a 
sudden, the huge doorway began to slide 
open, inch by inch They entered 
A single emergency lamp lighted the 
cavern-like interior of the dump Three 
guards sat around a table, under the lamp 
A fourth was at the winch, manually op- 
eiating the cables that opened the steel 
door The entrance was in complete dark 
ness So, while they could see the guards, 
the guards could not see them 
Abdul let fly a batalu guti The man at 
the winch fell with a sharp cry The other 
three stiffened at the sound Then one of 
them rose to help him Abdul's second 
batalu caught him on the run He, too, 
fell in a heap upon the floor 
The two leniaining guards, now con¬ 
fused, scrambled out of their chairs, their 
hands reaching out for their guns Kon- 
mali’s revolver barked twice and the 
guards ciumpled 

While the thice boys took the un¬ 
conscious and wounded guards to the 

checkpost, Kon- 
mali set up the 
charges, which 
did not take him 
long Then Kon- 
mali, too rushed 
out of the dump 
At the check- 
post, Konmali 
took a quick 


look at the prisoners “Listen carefully,” 
he told them “We’ve set up explosives 
inside your ammo-dump They are set to 
go off 111 twenty minutes I shall free one 
of you before we leave to untie the rest 
who are at the generating unit Warn the 
rest of the base We have no intention of 
taking your lives 

“It’s no use trying to defuse the ex 
plosives, for they are well concealed 
You’ll need time to find them, which is 
one thing you don’t have So, do as I have 
told you ’ 

Konmah cut free one of the guards and 
then disappeared into the fog with the 
boys 

As they were swinging across the rope¬ 
way on their way back, a siren shattered 
the silence of the night Then, other 
sirens in the base loo pealed out 
Rowrayah base suddenly came alive 

Just as they dropped beside Baion, the 
first sounds of explosions were heard 
But there was no flash Only after the 
senes of exploding sounds had accumu¬ 
lated menacingly that there was one 
tumultuous explosion The earth seemed 
to split apart, as the dump burst open 
like an angry volcano The ground beneath 
them trembled, the flash illuminated 
everything 

Operation Blow-up was complete 
Gohain’s dream had been fulfilled 

Arup Kumai Dutta 


(Concluded) 
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The cave paintings of ancient people, 
the baked clay tablets of the Mesopotami¬ 
ans, the stealitc seals of the Dravidians, 
the papyrus rolls of the Egyptians, the 
linen pages oi the Chinese, and some other 
other materials have escaped the ravages 
of time and weather 
Cave painting was done by any brush- 
like thing with different easily available 
colours The cla> tablet was wntten on 
with a stylus and then baked in the sun 
or fire to make them hard, like brick 
The clay tablets were too heavy and 
required a gicat amount of storage space 
These problems were solved by the 
ancient Egyptians using a new material 
called papyrus It was made from the 
inner pith of a reed known as papyrus 
that grew prolusely along the banks of 
the rivei Nile Strips ol its pith were 
placed side by side and one upon another 
to get the required size and form The 
strips were then glued together and 
beaten until they formed a continuous 


3. From Painting to Printing 


M an had to use the hit-and-try method 
to develop a variety of matenals 
for drawing and then wTiting. It took 
ages to reach this stage of writing, of 
convenient and effective communication 
In the beginning, man w'as painting and 
drawing pictures on leaves, barks of trees. 
Stones, walls, and the ceiling of caves 
But the\ were found to be rough for 
writing Even now. the Red Indians of 
Ameiica draw pictures on buffalo skins 
and birch bark 


sheet and then dried in the sun to become 
solid and stiff like paper. Paper derives 
its name from papyrus. 

The Egyptian scribes wrote on the 
sheets of papyrus with reed-pens, using 
ink made from soot, red oxide, gum, and 
water The essential implements for wnt- 
ing were two reed pens, a little jar of 
water, and a plate for mixing the red and 
black inks The reed pens were hke brush¬ 
es and w'ere made by chewing one end of 
the reed to make a soft tuft The earliest 
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Popyru.-; i/'us made front the pith inside 
a teed called 'papyrus' that grew almig 
the banks oj the Nile. Strips of pith 
were beaten to form a continuous 
sheet (above). Egyptian scribes used 
reed-pens and an ink made from soot, 
ted oxide, gum and wafer to write on 
Papyrus ibelow). 



written paper rolls were discovered in the 
mummy cases of about 3500 B.C. The 


Egyptian scribes wrote on papyrus in 
columns and each column was treated 
like a page in the book. In the dry at¬ 
mosphere of Egypt, papyrus rolls have 
survived for thousands of years. 

Parchment was used for writing in 
about 500 B.C. It was the prepared skins 
of animals, like calf and sheep. A story 
goes that a king of the land called Perga 
mum, in Asia Minor, incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the ruler of Egypt in 2nd 
century B.C. When the Egyptians banned 
the export of papyrus to Pergamum, the 
people of Pergamum started using skin as 
a writing material It gained popularity 
very soon for its greater durability It 
was then exported to the Western coun¬ 
tries and was known as parchment. A 
pointed pen, instead of a brush, came 
into use for writing on its smooth surface. 

The Shangs of ancient China, around 
2000 B.C., were writing on textile with 
brushes dipped in ink. The linen pages 
were made into books with bamboo covers. 
The ancient Egyptians and Romans were 
also occasionally using linen for writing. 
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The Romans used lun tablets foi writ¬ 
ing on with a pointed stylus by tracing 
the clidracteis in the wax The other end 
ol the stilus was blunt to be used for 
erasing out the errors by smoothening the 
w'ax Sometimes tvio or three or even 
more of these tablets were tagged to- 
gethei to make the pages of the book A 
few sucli wax tablets were discovered 
from the lemams of the old city ol Poni- 
pei de^1ro^ed by the heavy volcanic 
eruption ol the Vesuvius, in 79 AD 

Palm leaves or ialapatra was used lor 
w'nting on in man\ parts ol India, Burma 
('o^lon (now Sn Lanka), and some other 
Asian countiics It has been rightly des 
cubed b\ an author as the ‘'strangest ol 
all writing materials’ Most of the ancient 
epics science art and so on w-ere wTitten 
on palm leaves and have been still pre¬ 
served as sacred literature in old temples 
The palm leaves were dried, smoothened, 
sized and cut into strips which were held 
together loosch by a cord passed through 
a hole in the centre of each It was then 
(ailed a book or “pothi”. 

Letters were scratched on the palm 
leaves with the pointed end of an iron 


st\lus (ailed lekhani which liteiallv 
means writing inateiials It paved the 
wa\ foi piinting which is one ol the 
greatest media ol (ommumcation A1 
though China has been credited to be the 
original place loi pioductioii ol paper 
some historians aie ol the view' that papei 
was also known m noithern India many 
years before the birth ol Christ 
In 105 ^ 1) Tb’ai Lun leported the pro¬ 
cess ot paper making for the first time to 
the (^hinese Emperor, Ho Ti He was then 
eulogized for his invention and even now 
the portrait ol Lun is found to be wor¬ 
shipped with reverence by all old fashion 
ed paper dealers in China By the 5th 
century A D paper was used throughout 
central and south-east Asia 
Haroon al-Rashid, the famous hero ol 
the Arabian Nights, was known to have 
brought some Chinese paper-makers to 
Baghdad in 793 A D Production of paper 
was afterwards known to other parts of 
the world, narticularly Asia and Europe 
The Egyptians knew of the production 
and use of paper in place of papyrus 
It is reported that the Moors brought 

(Turn to page 49) 
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Scott, who, following his fit of tears, had 
again mustered up enough courage, was 
standing on top of the coal tender, throw¬ 
ing large pieces of sharp, black coal at the 
bandits Shona, atop the rear carnage, was 
spinning the haggis faster and faster 
round her head with her sporran strap, 
taking a careful aim at the chief bandit. 
When she let fly, the haggis caught him 
straight in the tummy, knocking him off 
his horse and sending him sprawling and 
out of harm’s way. 

The other bandits, shocked to see their 
leader down, took to their heels before 
Harold and his warrior-band could make 
mincemeat of them, too. Soon there was 
nothing to be seen of the bandits except 
for a cloud of dust in the distance. The 
actor-puppets and Harold fell to congratu¬ 
lating themselves with Sasha, Shona, and 
Scott joining in 

The timid dolls, who had taken no part 
in the action, dragged themselves out 
from their hiding places with sig.hs of re¬ 
lief and got back into their seats. Sasha 
felt very important and proud when Anna 
came over to him and told him how brave 
he had been in chasing off those horrid 
bandits. 

At this point, Wilfred got a dreadful 
dose of indigestion. This shocked the dolls, 
who immediately got rather worried 


whether Wilfred would feel well enough to 
take them home. When Sasha asked what 
was wrong, Wilfred said shamefacedly that 
something seemed to have gone wrong 
with the magic steam gauge which was the 
source of all his magic tricks. 

Sasha patted him on the funnel and told 
him to cheer up. Annahita felt sorry for 
him and gave Wilfred a cuddle. She said 
she was sure that none of the dolls really 
minded all these misfortunes. Cheering up 
a little, Wilfred said if they all got back 
on board, he would try to get them back 
to the park. 

Everyone got back into the carriages and 
waited. They were weary but proud of the 
“afternoon’s” adventures. Sasha was 
thinking to himself what a marvellous tale 
he would have to tell all the others when 
he finally got back to the dolls museum, 

Wilfred huffed and puffed Suddenly, 
there was a great blast from Wilfred’s 
whistle as the magic steam gauge finally 
cleared itself with great gurglings and 
gushings of vapour. There was a flash, and 
the sky turned dark and light, and dark 
and light again. Wilfred and his carriages 
and their passengers seemed to explode 
and crash and then to fly for an eternity 
through the air with dark .grey clouds 
scudding by and bolts of lightning flashing 
about in the distance. Sasha wondered if 
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they were all in a great tornado and if they 
might end up in the land of Oz. 

When they finally landed, they found 
themselves not in the land of Oz, but 
struggling through snow blizzards on the 
steppes of Central Asia! 

For a moment, Wilfred was stunned. 
He then realised where he must be — the 
great Trans-Siberian Railway, in the 
depths of the famous Siberian winter. 
He now found himself hurtling past Lake 
Baikal, towards Outer Mongolia. It was 
freezing cold and his teeth w'ere already 
chattering. All the dolls were huddled 
together in their carriages, shivering. 


Wilfred was glad that he, for one, had a 
roaring fire burning away inside him. 
But he was secretly alarmed at this fur¬ 
ther proof of failure of his magic powers. 
He would really have to get that magic 
steam gauge looked at by a good wizard 
when he eventually got back to Delhi. 

Only Harold, Igor, and Sasha were 
pleased with this sudden turn of events. 
Igor and Sasha because they were back in 
their country. They kept looking out of 
the carnage, at a passing station, to sell 
them Russian sausage or a meat pie or a 
glass of tea or Vodka. But they had no 
luck because there was nobody in sight. 



Slo^^lv everything seemed to get colder 
and greyer 

Harold was happy, because his lovely 
warm coat ^^as now really coming into its 
own and because — at least this is uhat 
he said, though no one knew if it was 
true — he still had tiger cousins living 
in this part of the world He had not seen 
this side of the family for many jears 
Mavbe he could meet them now 

But as the cold began to eat its way 
into him he got more and more dis¬ 
gruntled and down in the dumps To 
make matters worse the dolls were freez 
ing and most of them were getting 
irritable and complaining lenibly 

Wilfred huffed and puffed once more, 
tr\ing again to free the magic steam 
gauge which was by now well and truly 
lammed There was another blast and 
the\ sailed through lime and space again 
onlv to find themselves riding along a dull 
and gloomy tunnel with no lights 

No one was more shocked than Wilfred 
to find that it was four o’ clock in the 
morning on the Victoria Line in London’s 
underground All the stations •'eemed to 
be locked up and d was too early for the 
buoy crowds of passengers Igor and 
Sasha were now kicking up a fuss and 
hotl> complaining that they would have 
been much better off in their be’oved 
Russia 

Annahita and Shona thought they were 
foolish to talk such nonsense but piped 
down when Harold gave a tigensh grunt 
of disapproval He had, alter all, been 
looking forward to a great family reunion 
with the Siberian tigers Here there were 
no relatives, except at the London zoo 

Wilfred was ternhed, the dolls and 
Harold must by now be thinking that he 
had completely lost control of mmself, 
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which was true, though he preferred not 
to admit it He decided to make another 
attempt at returning home Another blast 
of hot vapour shot through the magic 
steam gauge with a piercing shriek, and 
this time Wilfred emerged on the little 
narrow gauge railway which descends 
from Simla to Kalka Once again, as in 
the desert, Wilfred was shocked to find 
himself hurtling along the tracks and 
swaying from side to side almost un¬ 
controllably 

As they rounded a bend in the track, 
the little Simla Special came into view 
The two trains were fast moving towards 
a head-on collision Wiltred closed his 
eyes and made one last effort The part- 
time painter who drives the little Simla 
Special and who had been sketching the 
birds and the trees and the sk\ as he 
tootled along was amazed to see Wilfred, 
carnages and all, vanish into thin air 
seconds before the collision This time 
Wilfred —- to his own amazement as much 
as anyone’s — brought them all back 
successfully into the tunnel on the railw’av 
track at the children’s park 



What a relief 

They were all cold, tired, and hungry as 
they stepped out onto the little platform 
at the station Harold and the dolls were, 
by this time, weak-kneed. They were 
looking around eagerly for some late night 
supper Annahita hankered for another 
Brazilian sandwich, and Tara was in a 
mood for another chapati Harold had in 
mind a steaming hot plate of tiger por¬ 
ridge But none of them realised how 
long all these wondertul advc itures had 
taken Sasha, however noticed that dawn 
was alreadj breaking and he suddenly 
wondered whether it wcuid be possible to 
get Harold hack to the zoo and all the 
dolls back into then glass cases at the 
dolls museum before the museum keeper 
arrived so that nobod\ would guess any¬ 
thing about then adventures 

Within an hour bv the time daylight 
had lull> broken the\ were all home, safe 
and sound Harold in his cage in the Delhi 
Zoo the dolls in their glass cases at the 
museum and the actor puppets in the 
little marionette theatre 

The events were observed bv the dawn 
chorus of Delhi s sparrows and pigeons 
rising lo another day who marvelled at 
the antics ot the motley little group of 
wavfaieis as they returned home, battle- 
scarred but proud 

But the secret of how the dolls climbed 
down Irom the roof of their little museum 
and back while all the roof openings 
remained locked and how Harold got 
back into his special cage in the zoo, these 
are mvsteries which will probably never 
be told The\ are known only to the dolls 
themsehes and to Harold 

Ronald Nash 
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I s it possible foi anyone to remain un 
moved on seeing an animal in pain*'’ 
But then, isn’t that what most ol us do 
when we see one*^ It may be because we 
do not know where to turn for help Also 
because we cannot guage the ammal’s 
reaction This is where The Animals 
Friend comes in 

The Animals’ Friend is a ‘ sheltering 
tree” for all ammals and birds, abandoned, 
sick or injured Founded by Ms Crystal 
Rogers who was one time the moving 

Above Ms Jullie, who now runs The 
Ammals* Friend (right), a home foi 
destitute animals and buds in Delhi 
fondles a baby monkey left in hei 


IN 

NEED 



+ H05p7tAL+ 

CUM SHELTER 
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lorce beliina the Society foi the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (SPC4 for 
shoit) in Delhi, this hospital cum-shelter is 
now run by Ms .lullie 

A child brought in a monkey, which 
was iniured aiter touching a live wire 
The monkev had to be amputated and 
was treated for other injuries as well As 
Jullie cleans its wounds, it protests She 

At right The epitnphi, on the tomb¬ 
stones will speak of the comfort and 
happiness the am mats (and birds) 
received during their stay with The 
Animals' Friend Bcloio Julhe shares 
her room u?th those inmates who 
need her constant attention 
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comforts him “Don’t you worry, my 
child it’s all over now’’ JuUie fon¬ 
dles it as one would a child The monkey 
calms dovcn and looks at her with grateful 
eyes 
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A floral ofleimij to her own pet doq 
Jeff' — a clailii ritual uith Ms Jvlhe 
(T^hotoj^raphs by the author) 


This Genuan lad\ is dedicated to Ihe 
welfare of the inmates of this hospital 
She docs not keep a room for herself 
She eats, sleeps and works with her 
‘ family” around And what a quaint 
family if is — dogs, cats, a peacock, 
monkeys pigeons ' My world revolves 
around them ” she says ^ 

In one loom, two badly injured dogs 
he on a cot A third dog lies alone on a 
smaller cot, unable to move As Jullie 
enters, he makes feeble attempts to wag 
his tail Juilie picks him up and fondles 
him She then goes to the other two dogs 
and sits down between them, holding them 
close In another corner lies a seriously 
wounded dog He apparently wants his 
share of hugs He gets up and slowly 
makes his way towards Jullie but totters 
^n upset Jullie picks up the dog and 
caresses it 

Outside the room, the birds and ani¬ 


mals in cages clamour tor her attention as 
Jullie appeals amidst them She goes to 
every cage and talks soltly to the 
oc( upants 

There is a peacock, Kikku, which was 
brought to Jullie in a senous condition 
aftei an accident which lelt it without a 
tail It couldn’t walk and there was little 
hope ot its suivival ‘‘His wounds are 
better now ” says Jullie, as she moves 
tow'ards a partially paraly,sed dog lying on 
a mat, under a tree There is no vacant 
kennel to house him 

Jullie laments “Although the treat¬ 
ment here in ■this hospital is free, funds 
are limited Kven these kennels and cages 
need immediate repairs Had there been 
more kennels 1 would have put him in 
a separate one to jirevent expo.sure Even 
animals shouldn't die an undignified death 
11 animal lovers come forward to help 
this mission, it would be w'elcome ” 

Within the hospital premises itself is a 
graveyard, complete with tombstones and 
epitaphs Jullie points to a particular 
spot coveied w'lth flowers Here lies 
buried my pet dog, Jeff He wa,s with 
me lor seven long years 

But he must have died a happy dog, 
remembering the love Jullie lavished on 
him As lor the other animals, don’t you 
also feel that in spite of the lack of medi¬ 
cines and shelter, thev will get better — 
all because Iht'ie is .someone like Jullie 
to care tor them at \nimals’ Friend‘d 

Dharm Vir Jayner 
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whore she lived with hoi son and daughter 
in-law She was an unkind woman ‘ An 
extra stomach to provide tor'” she said 
angrily vihen she saw Mehr “Go, get me 
firewood trom the torest,’’ she shouted 
at the gill early next morning In the 
evening, when Mehr came back tired and 
hungry, the unkind woman thundered, 
“Why are you so late^ Naughty girl, you 
must have been playing in the wood ’’ 
Days passed like this Each time Mehr 
brought fiicwood, the daughler-m-law' 
would hide the sticks and show only a few 
to her husband “Look what she has 


T here once lived a iich merchant and 
his only daughter, Mehr Her mother 
had died when she was a baby and since 
then the merchant himself had tenderly 
brought her up 

One day. the merchant suddenly fell 
ill and died His relatives flocked to his 
house But all that they wanted was his 
wealth Soon they had divided hiS riches 
amongst them The girl was left with 
nothing and no one to look after her 
Mehr was lair and beautiful An old 
aunt of her father took the girl home, 


brought from the forest ” Day in and day 
out, the woman repeated the same story 
to her husband Taking her to be lazy, ho 
one day beat Mehr Mehr wept, recalling 
how her lather looked after her with love 
and care 

The old woman, too, began to think of 
Mehr as a burden on her son One morn¬ 
ing, he pushed Mehr out of the house 
Slamming the door on her face he said, 
“Good tor nothing, go and die in the 
forest We don’t have enough to feed 
you ” 
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The old woman had no sorrow for Mehr 
‘ We will tell everyone that Mehr has run 
aw ay ” she told her daughter in-law 
Mehr could think of no place to go to 
No one wanted her and no one would 
help her because she was poor With a 
heavy heart she walked to the forest 
After some time she felt hungry ‘What 
shall I eat’” she wondered, when suddenly 
her eyes fell on a beehive that hung low 
from a tree ‘Ah' Honey,” cried the 
hungry girl Quickly Mehr lit a fire and 
making a torch for heiself she drove away 
the bees with it 

III have something to eat now and 
some I’ll keep for dinnei ’ thought Mehr, 
leaching out to the hive But before she 
could even taste the honey a bear cub 




came up to the tree He is looking very 
weak Maybe he is hungry Mehr told 
herself Poor creatuie let me share the 
honey with him ’ She offered the cub 
some honev But he was so hungry that 
he ate up all of it 

Mehr did not grudge the cub her meal, 
but began looking for something else to 
eat ‘What should I have now’’ she 
pondered 

As she wandered in search of food, she 
came upon wild berries ‘Ah' So I can eat 
these’ She huiried up to the fruit But 
as she put the berries in her mouth, she 
realized that they were poisonous She 
soon fainted 
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She lay in a coma all day in the forest. 
Night came and stars shone bright. The 
starqueen was a kind spirit. When she 
saw the beautilul girl in the forest in deep 
sleep, she asked her friends in the forest 
who she was. 

A deer told the starqueen how Mehr 
had given her honey to the bear cub. She 
came down to the girl and kissed her on 
the lorehcad At once Mehr woke up 
“Oh my! It’s night!’’ Mehr said in surpnse. 
“But who are you, good lady?” she asked 
in wonder, on seeing a star shining on her 
forehead. 

“I’m your friend,” replied the .starqueen 
“Come, let’s go. First, you need something 
to eat and then you must rest.” 

“How kind you are' But where shall 
we go?” asked Mehr. 

“Follow me,” said the starqueen. And 
Mehr followed her to a clearing in the 
forest There, beside a brook, was a small 
but cosy cave “It’s big enough for you 
to get in,” said the starqueen to Mehr. 
“Stay here while 1 get you something to 
eat ” 

Mehr was given fruits and plenty of 
honey “Ihank you,” said Mehr as she 


had her meal. 

“This cave belongs to a deer,” said the 
starqueen. “He is very kind and will bring 
you fruit to eat every day. You can live 
here with the deer And I will visit you 
once a week.” 

The sound of hooves could just then be 
heard “H is the deer,” said the starqueen. 
As the deer walked in, Mehr felt sure 
that she had lound a friend at last. 

Mehr lived with the gentle deer in the 
cave Every day the deer brought her 
fruit to eat and once a week the starqueen 
paid her a visit 

Years jiassed by, and Mehr grew up. 
One day, a dacoit came to the forest to 
hide his loot He thought the cave a safe 
place to hide his treasure. At that mo¬ 
ment, Mehr and the deer had gone out 
to get honey Mehr was busy driving away 
the bees when the dacoit passed her by. 
‘What a lovely maiden!’ He stared at 
Mehr T’ll take her away with me.’ 

Mehr turned pale as the dacoit came 
towards her. “Help' Help'” she cried 
aloud. The deer sped away to warn his 
friends. 

A big black bear crashed out of the 
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I bushes and made straight for the dacoit 
I The man ran for his life, with the bear 
I close on his heels Soon Mehr was safely 
i back in the cave 

\ “Do you know how 1 was saved she 
\ asked the deer “Didn’t you hear the 
I bear crash through the forest after the 
j lobber’ Alter a pause, she wondered 
I aloud Could it the bear cub with vhom 
f f had shared my hone\’ 

The deer nodded 

' The next day the Wa 2 ir s son came 
i searching lor the dacoit on hearing that 
he had gone into hiding in the forest 
Mlcr a long soaiih Ihe voung man vas 
very tiled Where can I ^nd some watei’’ 
he wondered 
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His search for water led him to Mehr 
sitting by the brook Close by rested a 
deer 

Who are you beautiful girP” asked 
the Wazij’s son 

Mehr told him her story When the 
Wa/ir’s son heard about the bear cub that 
did not foiget Mehr he remarked, “Na 
luie does not forsake her fnends’’ Com¬ 
ing u]) to Mehr he said admiringly, 
\ ou rc as dazzling as the sun Come, 
li\e in m\ fathers palace He will be 
delighted to leceive you ” 

No nevei will I pail with my friends,” 
Mein said hugging the deer 
The Wa/irs son turned homewards a 
wisei man Abdus Samad Khwaja 
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I T was early morning. Didi rushed into 
Mohan and Minu’s room. They were 
fast asleep. 

“Get up, sleepyheads,” Didi shook them 
awake. “Mum and Dad are ready to leave. 
Don’t you want to say ‘bye’?” 

Mohan and Minu got out of bed quickly 
and rushed to the drawing room. The taxi 
had already arrived to take their parents 
to the railway station. They were going to 
attend a cousin’s wedding, at a place some 
distance away from the city. The children 
had decided to stay back. 

“Are you sure you can prepare lunch for 
your friends?” Mother asked. 

“Of course!” said Mohan firmly. “You 
go and have a nice time. And when you 
return, you’ll get a hot meal, too.” 

Mohan and Minu’s friends were coming 
to spend a day at their house. Didi, Mohan, 
and Minu decided to cook lunch themselves. 
They had turned down Mother’s suggestion 


to prepare everything a day before and 
keeping it in the fridge. 

By 11 o’clock the lunch was done. The 
three were ready and waiting for their 
guests. Half-an-hour later, Didi’s sunny, 
spacious room buzzed with chatter and 
laughter. 

Minu stood up on a chair and tried to 
‘sh-sh’ everyone. “Listen, all of you. Rama 
wants to say something.” 

“Speech! Rama is going to give a 
speech. Give her a hand, friends,” suggest¬ 
ed her naughty brother, Raman, and led 
the clapping that followed. 

Rama glared at him as everyone quiet¬ 
ened. Then noticing that the chatter had 

ceased, she said, “I read_” 

“Good for you,” put in Raman and was 
promptly nudged into silence by the el¬ 
bows of his friends. 

“.yesterday about this game that 

we could play now. Before I continue, let 
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me warn those who interrupt me They 
shall be packed home,” Rama said, look¬ 
ing straight at Raman She then continued, 
“It’s called Handshake. 

“All players but one stand in a circle, 
hands behind their back, palms oui The 
one chosen as TT’ runs around the circle, 
slaps someone’s hands and keeps going 
'Pile one whose hands have been slapped 
runs in the opposite direction until he 
meets ‘IT’ They shake hands and continue 
running to get to the empt> space in the 
circle The one ^^ho is loft out is ‘IT’ for 
the next game ” 

“That should be fun,” decided Mohan 

The lurniturc of the room vias dragged 
away to the walls and everybody was soon 
enjoying themselves Somewhere in he- 
tveen Didi slipped out to put the finish¬ 
ing touches to the lunch Then she v^ent 


back to her room. Clapping her hands to 
attract attention, she said loudly, “Lunch, 
everybody. Mohan, Minu, Rama, Raman, 
Vijay lunch'” 

Lunch was eaten and appreciated all 
round 

“I hope your parents will go out more 
often, Mum,” said Raman 

“You won’t be invited each time, 
Raman,” retorted Rama. 

It being the middle of the winter, every¬ 
one made a bee-line for the lawn after 
lunch Didi brought out some roasted 
peanuts 

“Dull,' said Mohan, “tell us of some 
game now', to play here You know of so 
many ” 

Dull smiled and said, "Rachig the ball is 
an enjoyable game There are two equal 
teams in this game One team forms a cir- 
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cle, facing inwards One player in the circle 
holds a ball The other team stands in a 
line one behind the other, facing the 
circle 

‘ A signal IS given and the players in 
the (irc Ic bounc e the ball around, from one 
playci to another, with one bounce be¬ 
tween eadi It the ball is dropped, it is 
picked up and returned to the starting 
place to begin again The ball travels 
around the circle as many times as there 
are players in the team Somebody m the 
team should call out One’’ as he receives 
the ball the hrst time and keep counting 
till the final time and then shout ‘Fimsh’’ 

“Meanwhile with the same signal the 
fust player of the opposing team runs 
around the circle Back in place he touches 
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off the second player and so on through 
the team The team which finishes its 
respective action first, is awarded a point 
This could go on till a fixed score is 
reached ” 

Quickly, the teams were sorted out 
Mohan biought out his football Shouts of 
glee and promptings of “Faster, taster” 
could soon be heard Didi disappeared 
inside the house Mohan and Minu and 
their friends played on till Didi called 
them m for tea 

‘ft has been a giand day, Mohan ” 
Rama said 

‘ 1 hereby second that,” said Raman 
impudently 

You too will agree, won’t you'' 

Bhavana 
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(Continued from page 34) 
paper to Europe around 800 AD The 
Greeks and Romans were preparing ink 
from cuttlefish and some other natural 
objects and using hollow reeds and bam¬ 
boos as their pens The quills taken from 
geese wings were then used as pens Quill- 
pen was sharpened with a knife, which 
gave us the name “pen knife” 

In the 18th century, steel pens were 
used on a limited scale as it was too ex¬ 
pensive to be popular Then machines 
turned them out in large numbers and 
variety Waterman patented the first 
fountain pen in 1884 
Different kinds of raw materials, bke 
grass, wood and rag, were used for paper¬ 
making 41 nrst, the raw matenal was 
pounded and boiled with water to make 
it into a “pulp” When it cooled, a 
fine screen or mould was lowered 
into the pulp and then lifted with the 
pulp which was evenly as well as thinly 
spread throughout it As the watei drain¬ 
ed away, the fibres of the matenal used 
in the pulp clung in a thin layer to the 
mould Jhe wet sheets of pulp were then 
pressed betveen felt to remove moisture 
and dried m the sun or air Thus the hand¬ 
made paper was ready for use 
Now paper is being produced on a large 
■ scale by machines Paper making in mills 
follows practically the same method as in 
the case of hand-made paper The 
mechamcal method of paper production 
was invented by Louis Robert of France 
,in 1798 It was then introduced m Eng¬ 
land by Henry Fourdinier, who made some 
improvements in the previous machine 
and popularised it in different parts of 
jthe world Big machines are now oeirig 
(Used for preparing pulp, for giving it 



Paper made tuio reels m a modern 
papei mill 

various shapes, sues and colours, and also 
for drying and finishing the paper Paper 
is polished coated and coloured by 
machines to give different texture and 
qualities by adding various chemicals 
Gradually, inks also changed in colour 
and greasmess They are now made by 
machines and can adhere to the paper as 
a film without blotting oj spreading For 
coloured printing different kinds of inks 
are used one after another Thus the 
modem printer is in a better position, 
having a wider selection of paper and inks 
for use in the production of different 
printed matter It is said that paper work¬ 
ed as a midwife for the birth of the press 
and, along with other materials facilitated 
printing as a communication medium 

Jagannath Mohanty 
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Feathered Architects 


B irds are incredible creatures, in that 
there are few qualities and occupa¬ 
tions m the human world which do not 
have a parallel in the bird world. Certain¬ 
ly, the creatures of wing and beak have 
come a long way in mastering the art of 
living since their reptilian ancestors first 
took to the trees and the air more than 
150.000,000 years ago. 

Industrious creatures as they are, the 
craftsmanshij) of birds is most evident 
from their nests. Although some birds 
hardly bother to prepare at all for their 
young, others build nests of unbelievable 
intricacy, involving days of work and skill. 

Nowhere in the world is there another 
bird which can claim a better dexterity 
at the task than the Tailor-bird, which 
sew's together large leaves to form a re- 


The crafty Tailor-hmi at work. 



ceptacle lor the nesting materials. Each 
summer, these birds roll spiders’ webs 
round their sharp beaks, puncture a series 
of holes along the edges of leaves with 
their beaks, and then thread these holes 
with the gathered cobwebs, using their 
beaks as needles. They work fast, the 
hen-bird inside and her mate outside. 
One pushes the thread tlrrough a hole; 
the other catches it and pushes it back 
through the next hole! The thread is then 
pulled light and fastened. When the nest 
is finally complete, the birds stuff hairs 
and feathers to make a soft bed for the 
cfigs. 

Second to the Tailor-bird in craftsman¬ 
ship comes the Weaver-bird or Baya, which 
is a weaver as well as a basket-maker. 
This small seed-eater usually suspends its 
nest from a tree overhanging a stream. 
However, its nest has been seen on thorny 
‘kikkars’ or palm-trees, on thatched roofs, 
telegraph and power lines, and on the 
sides of wells. The nest is built exclusively 
by the male. 

At the end of the breeding season — 
August-September — a colony may have 
nests ranging from a mere handful to as 
many as 150. Some of them have two to 
three ‘storeys’, too! The nest is retort¬ 
shaped, built from strips of grass, millet 
and palm-leaves. The egg chamber is 
lined with soft feathers. Being light, the . 
nest is weighed down with small lumps 
of clay to prevent it from swaying in the 
breeze. 

The males alone labour to build the 
nest. Each “bachelor” weaves a nest half - ; 
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I'ay and waits for a female to select him 
IS her mate. The nest is completed only 
if the female approves of it. It may be 
loted that the female Baya never accepts 
ind lives in an already used nest Mating 
It least a dozen times as he does in one 
reason, the male Baya must, therefore 
DC making as many nests in the same 
leriod! 

The Social Weaver oi South Africa is 
|bne of the species that has brought social 
Idcvelopment to its highest point in the 
Ibird kingdom Their communal nests are 
Is'sometimes 10 ft (30 m) high and 15 ft 
cMide and arc often mistaken for a native 
»hut' The roof is waterproof straw thatch, 
(under which each pair of birds builds its 
lown nest, with a long, tube-like entrance 
land soft lining 

I Interestingly, it was Dr vSalim Ah, the 
, famous ornithologist, who first provided 
‘the world with information on the home 
jlife of these w'onderful little weavers 
[ These three birds are rather well-known 
But there is a fourth, the Ashy Wren- 
fVarbler which, not satisfied with one type 
f nest, builds three different kinds, and 
s a master at the construction of each 
Some nests are made entirely of mud 

f 'hose of Swallows and House Martins are 
robably familiar, although not everybody 
s lucky enough to see the birds working 
iway at sticking each beakful of mud onto 
he last until the nest is complete. 
Australian Mudlarks are particularly 

f killed and build a perfect, bowl-shaped 
lud nest, mixed with bits of plants. This 
s balanced on a horizontal branch. 

The Swift family has a special type of 
^aliva with which they bind the mud. It 
s often mixed with bits of plant and 
I'egetable matter. 



The nest of the linrnbjil is irell 
concealed in the hollow oi a buj tree 
trunk. 


The House Swift mixes .small articles 
caught in flight, particularly feathers, 
with its own saliva to make cup-or saucer- 
shaped nests, plastered against walls or 
under eaves of houses. 

Hornbills, found in Africa and Asia, 
have enormous bills and large eyelashes. 
They have an unusual nesting habit of 
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plastering Iheir nest holes. As soon as 
the temale bird lays her eggs on the floor 
of a chamber of the nest, she imprisons 
herself in it by plastering up the entrance 
with her droppings, using the flat sides of 
her large bill as a trowel, leaving only a 
tin> slit through which the male can feed 
her 

The skill with which the aperture is con¬ 
structed by plastering matches that of a 
mason. The female remains a prisoner 
inside the hole until the eggs are hatch¬ 
ed. Then she emerges by breaking down 
the entrance During her imprisonment, 
the male works hard to feed her. He 
brings her food and taps at the entrance, 
and feeds her when she puts her head out 
of the opening. Presumably, such volun¬ 
tary imprisonment is to ensure maximum 
protection to the family against birds of 
prey and other enemies. 

Camouflage is an important element in 
nest building. Many of the nests of water 
birds look like a heap of floating twigs 
and rubbish. The parents take great care 
to cover Ihe eggs with leaves and reeds 
when they leave the nest, in order to hide 
them from enemies Some of these nests 
are actually floating while others are 
anchored to water plants. 

The Kingfisher and the Woodpecker 
have rather human occupations. The 
Kingfisher, specially the Pied variety, 
hovers over water and then dives straight 
down to catch fish. They are no mean 
miners, too They dig tunnels up to 7 ft 
in length to nest, on river banks. 

Another miner is the Bank Mynah, 
found in the sandy tracts of the Ganga 
and other big rivers. This bird burrows 
deep in river banks and also tunnels inter- 



The Long-tailed T\i is sometimes 
called the Bottle-bit as its domed nest, 
about five inches long, ts ,shaped 
rather like a bottle 


communicating ways to link one nest with 
another. 

Nests are sometimes used for years in 
succession, being repaired each spring. 
Eagles and some Vultures often have huge 
nests made of sticks piled up over the 
years. The colourful Love Birds and Wase- 
bills, found in Africa and Australia, do 
not bother to build their own nests but 
use old ones of the Weaver Birds. 

Of course, the last word in idleness is 
the well-known Cuckoo, notorious for lay¬ 
ing its eggs in the nests of other birds, 
like a Pipit or a Robin. Newly hatched 
cuckoos have even been known to roll 
out the eggs and chicks of their foster- 
parents as soon as they are born! 
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CHINESE 

KITE 

T O make your Chinese kite, you’ll need 
six 90cm lengths of dowel; a sheet 
of brown paper or polythene 186cm square; 
a plastic curtam-rmg; some of mother’s 
kitchen foil; glue; and plenty of strong 
nylon fishing line. 

Arrange the six dowels in the shape of 
a star as shown in diagram ‘A’. Tie them 
with the fishing line at the centre and the 
ends, so that the kite’s framewwk is held 
together tautly. 

Cover the frame with the brown paper 
or polythene, and—as shown in diagram 
‘B’ —cut eight V-shaped notches in the 
overlapping edge, to allow the dowel ends 
to protrude. Fold the overlapping sections 
over the nylon line and glue them securely. 
When the glue has dried, paint a fearful 
face on the kite in the Chinese fashion. 

Make a notch in each dowel 15cm from 
Its outer end. Cut six 90cm lengths of line 
and tie one length to each notch. Then tie 
all the strings to the plastic ring. Sec 
diagram ‘C’. 



Cut long streamers of aluminium foil 
and tape them to the dowel ends, as in 
sketch ‘D’. Now tie your flying line to the 
plastic ring, and the kite needs only a 
strong breeze to soar aloft. 

(Asia Features) 


f From page 52) 

One never thinks of Penguins building 
nests, but they do. The nest of the Adelie 
Penguin is very simple. During the brief 
Antarctic summer, in December, some of 
the snow melts to reveal the bare ground 
strewn with pebbles. The male Penguin 
collects one in his beak and makes an 
offering of it at the feet of his mate. If 


she accepts this pebble, he gathers more, 
which the female Penguin arranges around 
her feet until the nest is complete. 

At the other extreme is the King 
Penguin which makes no nest at all. 

Curious arc the ways of the feathered 
architects, aren’t they? 

U.C. Chopra 
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T he rcceiitlv concluded National Games 
generated a lot of intei est and brought 
to light seveial nevi talented people — 
Re/a Shiia/i and ^nita Sood in swimming 
Jasmine Arethena in cycling Viia^ Pal 
Singh and Sarnain Singh in athletics 
Dhanasaniayan in boxing being the pick 
Foi the first time in the history of the 
Games the ‘Best Sportsman’ and ‘Best 
Sportsi\ Oman’ wore declared Reza Shiraz' 
and Jasmine Arethena, both from Maha 
rashtra, the overall champions, claimed 
the coveted titles 

Swimming was one of the few discipline"- 
to witness top flight competition Wilsoi 
Cheriaii ol Kerala hogged all the attentioi 
for the first two days Thereafter, Rezi 
Shirazi of Maharashtra took over Thi 

Left The Kerala contingent at the 
Maich Past 

Above P T Uska takes the oath on 
behalf of the participating athletes. 
(Photographs Phal S Girota) 
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15 year-old student from Scottish School, 
Bombay, went on a record-breaking 
spree, knocking down three national 
marks in the process of grabbing half-a- 
dozen goid medals. The star performance 
came in the 200 metres individual medley 
event, where he eclipsed senior rival, 
Wil.son Cherian, after trailing for almost 
Ihree-fourths of the race. Reza came out 
trumps in 100m and 200m butterfly, 200m 
and 400in freestyle, and 200m and 400m 
medley events. He was also part of Maha¬ 
rashtra’s relay team which won one gold, 
one silver, and one bronze. 

Above: Swimstar and six gold medal- 
winner Reza Shirazi, who loas dec¬ 
lared the Best Sportsman oj the meet. 
At right: Jasmine Arethena of Maha¬ 
rashtra, who made a clean sweep of 
the cycling ‘golds’ and earned the Best 
Sportswoman title. 
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Anita Sood continued to dominate the 
women’s swimming scene With even 
Persis Madan having bid good-bye, 20- 
year-old Anita has lust no rival Though 
she did not break any records, Anita ac¬ 
counted for SIX gold medals, besides carry¬ 
ing Maharashtra to two more golds in the 
relays 

Punita Gupta and Lorraine Verghese, 
both from Karnataka, and Kavita Sood, 
Anita’s younger sister, also impressed 
Jasmine Arcthena, younger sister of 
Armin, who dominated the women’s 
cycling scene till recently has taken over 
the mantle Jasmine made a clean sweep 
of the gold medals in the women’s cycling 
events 

Teenaged Viiay Pal Singh who finished 
fifth in pole vault at the Asian track and 
field championships in Jakarta, with an 
Indian national mark of 4 90 metres, 
increased his own record by one centi 
metre — 4 91 metres — at the Games 
The othei national mark in athletics came 
from Sarnam Singh in javelin — 78 38 
metres 

PT Usha won three events, but the 
busy season and lack of competition at 
home did not bring forth any records from 
her MD Valsamma clocked 13 9 seconds 
to equal her national mark in 100m hurdles 
for women 

B Dhanasanjayan of the MEG, descnb- 
ed as the most scientific of all Indian 
boxers, lived upto his reputation Dhana 
sanjayan, who was last year adjudged the 

Left Sarnam Singh who created a , 
new national record in javelm throw 
Right Shiny Abraham of the Kerala 
quartet which won the 400 m relay 
gold medal (Photograph by Phal ^ 
S Girota) 
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best boxer in the YMC'A ihampionships 
in Delhi, is a good prospect tor a medal 
at the Seoul Asian Games next year 
The team games, because ot restricted 
competition, did not produce anything 
spectacular U P took the hockey gold 
and Puniab the football gold while Kerala 
grabbed the two vollejball golds Delhi 
made a remarkable recovery from the 
brink ot deleat to turn the table's on Maha¬ 
rashtra to lake the men’s table tennis 
title Kamlesh and \’yoina Parikh, both 
ol Maharashtra, won the individual gold 
medals in table tenni'' The Delhi young 
ster, Haijit Singh, made waves in 
badminton 
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As it happens with most sports gather¬ 
ings, the National Games in Delhi had 
both its plus and minus points '] hough 
there were sportsmen and women galore. 
man> lelt tnat the Games were not truly 
national The Indian Olympic Association, 
which oigani.sed the Games, wanted only 
the cream to participate The team games 
therefore, had onlj four or five States 
competing tor the honours, while in many 
other disciplines, the number of 
jiarticipants wore restricted 

In the cuirent format, the minor and 
indigenous sports like kho-kho, kabaddi, 
etc tend to get underplayed with almost 
no exposure The focus is on the jiremier 
disciplines like athletics, swimming, bad¬ 
minton hockc) lootball, and table tennis 
Theietore the cause of the small sports 
is not lurthored 'I'his problem can be 
solved it th(' National (tames were 
conducted m two parts 

The Dooiciarshan happily, ga\e a lot ot 
coverage for sports othei than cricket 
This could hel]) in piomoting sports in 
general With the decieasing crowds at 
the various stadia in the capital, one ol 
the best ways to take s{)Oits to the masses 
IS by television 

One of the greatest plus points about 
the National Games was that as many as 
3,000 Indian spemtstars got a chance to 
meet each other 

The National Games concluded with 
everyone hoping that it would become a 
regular teature, as promised Maharashtra, 
one of the most sports conscious States in 
India, emerged team champions with 
52 gold medals They also offered to host 
the next Games in 1987. One hopes that 
It actually comes through 

V. Swaininathan 
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M any of you might have been to video 
parlours and fiddled with push 
buttons to set cars racing, netting fish 
under the sea, or trying to get the right 
sequence of numbers to win the jackpot. 
Similar games can now be played at home 
on the home computer. All you do is, sit 
comfortably in the chair, watch your game 
appear on the screen, call the monitor, 
and then manipulate movements on the 
keyboard called the ‘console’. Just re¬ 
member to use the right keys as per the 
instructions, before you begin the game, 
By pressing different keys, you can move 
left, right, upwards or downwards, as the 
situation demands. ‘Move as you see’ is 


the real trick of the game. This calls for 
a good eye-cum-hand coordination 

You must be wondering if the games art 
'programmed' inside the computer. No 
they are actually printed on the cassettt 
tape Push the cassette of a game of 
your choice into the cassette-recordei 
attached to the computer. Switch on tht 
recorder 

The minute the computer catches th< 
.signal, it is displayed on the monitor. Th* 
computer is now ready to play. Wait 
don’t you want to record the rules of th 
game? You command the computer, an' 
it searches for the instructions. Read thei 
carefully. They arc not difficult. The 
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direct you to the keys you should press 
to go Iclt, right, up or down, perhaps will 
also warn you of various hurdles that 
might come your way. 

You are now ready for the game, but 
the computer wants your decision about 
the .skill-level at which you want to play 
■Speed and complexity determine the skill 
level “Keady"’” asks the computer You 
sh'ft uneasily in your chair, type ‘YES’ on 
the console Ha' the computer sweeps you 
into a 'ftorld ot fantasy, where you become 
the exploicr. magician, pilot, navigator 
^’ou cross all boundaries of space for your 
adventures into frontiers “where no man 
has gone before”, encounter deadly 
enemies absolutely out of the world; 
search for ticasures most magnificent in 
the remotest corners, crossing treacherous 
hurdles, you become the Robin Hood on 
a mission to destroy the most vicious of 
enemies and horrifying of bea.sfs; you 
])ilot your own ship through space — 
struggle in combat with evil forces or go 
round the world .\nd all the while >ou 
are just playing a game! Don’t worry, 
the computer most efficiently and im¬ 
partially keeps a record of your present 
score, past high scores, and bonus points 
or medals won. Now, isn’t that fun? 

In a game called ‘Snake’, the target is 
food and the snake has to reach it The 
snake stretches to great lengths and as 
.soon as ii reaches the food, a new food 
target appears. The snake runs as per 
.vour directions As it stretches further, 
its length is reduced from the rear. It has 
to reach the food within a time limit in 
order to score. Everytime the snake eats 
^ the food, you score points. Food place¬ 
ment becomes increasingly difficult, and 
the game continues until the snake crashes 



into the walls or bites into itself. 

Then theie are ‘Invaders’ from outer 
space, out to destioy the planet Earth. 
The war is on Both sides are firing can¬ 
nons. From the Earth you have to destroy 
as many fighters and enemy ships. Slowly 
they are progressing towards the skyline 
of skysciapers on Earth and firing to 
destroy your anti-aircraft guns Bhshoonl 
Bhshoon' the firing goes on. Rows and 
rows of fighters have to be destroyed. 
Watch against their ‘big ship’ above the 
fighters. It your missiles hit the ‘big ship’, 
you score more points Matching sound 
effects accompany the war and if you 
emerge victorious in three rounds of 
combat, you have won the game. 

‘Starion’ is not only a shooting game, 
but you also have to solve puzzles and plan 
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slrato^ies 'wju ate Slarion the ‘numero 
uno’ 01 jiuiiiber otic pupil of the local 
''P 0 (o aiaclcnu \ou alone have been 
(ho^-eji 10 p.lot the starship — SS Star- 
flale, the leceiitly perlecled space tune 
Iransiiiuter Your nnssioii is to tra\erse 
the oceans ol tune and to correct the devi¬ 
ations and devastations wrouglit by those 
ever evil aliens In each ol the 243 lime 
zones you visit \ou are plunged into a 
ferocious battle with enemy space fleets. 
As vou desiro} an enemy ship, you are 
given a letter of the alphabet Every time 
you have gathered nine letters, thc'v form 
themselves into an anagram Once you 
have unravelled the woid, it becomes tlie 
answer to a none-too-easv question that 
awaits vou in another tune zone Only by 
w 01 king }our way through all the time 
J'ones can yiiu aiiive at tlie event zero, 
and be piesented with the supreme 
accolade of Creator. 

The 747’ presents opportunities to 
travel aiound the world •747’ is your 
craft and vou are the pilot In fact, it is 
a flight-simulatoi which educates you 
about the varying altitudes and speed con¬ 
trols required loi safe landings The 
monitor :>nows the meters in the cockpit, 
indicating Inc engine iiower, ascending — 
descending control directions, altitudes 
and speed The flight takes a specified 
time to reach the airjiorl As the planet 
reaches the landing point, say Heathrow, 
the skyline oJ London shows on the scrc*en 
The runway ajipears dear down landing 
system has the wheels down Also correct 
controls, ftpeed, engine power. If you 
have got everything in order, you will 
land salely oi else you t'RASII' With the 
crash appear pink, orange, green, purple 


lights oi explosion 

Asteroids, Tower of Evil, Shadow fire, 
Cracker, Ice Palace are other games that 
lake you through many adventures in and 
around the universe Flights of fantasy 
become a reality while you sit before the 
home c'ompuler tapping the keys Do you 
know these game tapes are commonly 
called ‘soils'^ With c'xciting pictures on 
the covvis, like those on books, they 
decoiatc the .show windows ol coraputcu 
shops Just like books, the creator of a 
particular gutne is called the ‘author’ and 
those who pioduce these tapes are c’alled 
‘publishers Dilfeient formats ol tapes 
are requned lor clifTerenl machines, oi 
‘brands' ol computers But the purpose 
of the games us common — amusement, 
thrill, excitement, and education woven 
into tama.sy in thus video age 

Ira Savona 

COMPUTER lALK 

1 started off intli a coniputer course 

As it uas the Idlest 

I tiionght rheif iiould tell us 

IIou to Liork on a coniputer 

Instead il uas the opposite 

Just tn tuo classes I iound 

file talk on <)encraiions of a computer 

Aud purposes of a computer 

Made nui head go round 

1 had to spend my leisure-time 

Learning all the notes of computer period 

1 wanted to tell everyone 

Ne'er to be a -fool like me, 

1 wondei why people wish 
To go tot a computer course. 

But it made me feel happy 
To think oj the certificate 
I am to get in a week's time! 

Devi Akcliu (11 
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RULES 

♦Age limit 16 years as on 1 1 86 

•Prizes 1 CBT books worth Rs 100 for 
all-correct answers to all four puzzles 
In case of a tie, the prize money will be 
divided equally 

2 Consolation prize Books worth 
Rs 7*' for all-correct answers to mv ihni 
puzzles 

♦Closing date I thru uv S 19S6 

♦COUPON on page 62 must accompany 
the answers from each participant 


CHILDREN'S WORLD 
CROSSWORD-12 

\tioss 

1 01 bicnili cncmN wiok of lilt in 

uninhabitod island sec 8 attoss i5) 
-5 Satirical authoi wiolt i)l 1)1,4 and 
small men was he a (|UKk bud' 
See 9 dow n ('i) 

() lies ptihaps suiiouiided b\ water (4) 


8 1 across wrote a classic about this 
livelj resourceful man (6; 

10 \frirmative declaration (3) 

11 No uood spend sparingly (7) 

13 fhink and make early arrangement, 
short salesman in scheme (7) 

14 Is this mischievous child a legislative 
rc {lesentativc or important in short'' 
( 3 ) 

H) Mas It versed aiound lour, oral fluid 
secietion (b) 

18 liic m UK usuallv (4) 

20 Ihitt told months end thus — in red 
hot ashes (i 

24 It IS (.onsjdcred sinful to be so Re 
humble but don t be of vour 

humilit' C)) 

Down 

1 Exalt to the rank of a Cod could be 
12 down ^b) 

2 lor examjile initiallv in Latin (2) 

1 A Non 1 ommissioned ofiitci next 
above a corporal does he ESTRANGE'' 
f8) 

4 tis posses<-ivc ol it { 

9 A plait ol hail of the head, extreme 
pain or suffer mg if preceded by dis 
to) 

7 Old spelling ol Idle rii France-long 
stapled hard twisted cotton yarn (5) 

0 3 across wrote ol his travels (8) 

1. Improve the mind set 1 down u'i) 

11 An adhesive made ol fine flour as a 
sweetmeat rhymes with taste, if 
foxed consider T\PLS and SPATE 
15) 

15 Advocate as a verb, with slight hesi 
tation advocate as a noun (5) 

17 In lawn tennis a ball high overhead 
dropping near the back of the court 
(3) 
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19. Short for work, perhaps surgical; 
reversed, a river in Italy; curtailed, 
American author of detective stories 
(2) Emeskayes 

SPORTS QUIZ-S 

1 By what name was the former World 
Heavy-weight Boxing champion, 
Muhammed Ali, known before he 
changed it? 

2. Name the sportsman who represented 
Bengal and India in football, and 
Bengal and East Zone in cricket, 
between 1960 and 1973. 

3. What is the maximum number of golf 
clubs a golfer is allowed to use in a 
game? 

4 In which sport do teams compete for 
the Wightman (lup? 

5. The Australian cricketer, Andrew 
llilditch. IS the son-in-law of a former 
Australian cricket captain. Who is he? 

6. Which Australian cricketer in the ’60s 
was known as "Slasher”? 

7. What animals are used in equestrian 
sports? 

8 With which sport is Jack Dempsey 
associated? 

9. How many events arc there in 
Bentathalon? 

10 In which sport is the expression ‘a 
yorker’ used? V. Bala 

WHAT’S THE WORD? 

1. Which "post” enriches the fields? 

2. Which "wealth” is democratic? 

3. Which "nasty” is royal? 

4. Which "age” brings a man and a 
woman together? 

5. Which “cause” joins two sentences? 

6. Which "creation” provides entertain¬ 
ment? 


COUPON 

Name . 


. Date of Birth 
. Address . 


7. Which “dish” is a vegetable? 

8. Which "site” is always a dependent 
on others? 

9. Which "fence” is a crime? 

10. Which "[losition” is a write uj)? 

11. Wliich “rest” .suspends a man’s 
freedom? 

12 Which “vice” is a suggestion? 

13 Which “test” is up-to-date? 

14. Which "pair” brings back machinery 
in order? K. V. Buma Kao 

ODD MAN OUT! 


W’hich ol the eleven items is the 'odd 
man out ? 
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NBT BOOKS 
Attractive Gifts for Children 


NBT's children’s books in the Nehru Bai Pustakalaya series have a lasting 
value. They are ideal gifts and ideal for reading for children. Equally attractive 
is their low price. 


RECENT NBT TITLES 


PROCESSION 

Mickey Patel 

Rs. 5.00 

HOME 

Manfred Bofinger (GDR) 

Rs. 5.00 

DIWALl 

Ravi Paranjape 

Rs. 5.00 

OCR TREE 

Pranab C’hakravarti 

Rs. 5.00 

BULLOCK CARTS & 

Monisha Bobb 

Rs. 5.00 

SATELLITES 



MATSYA 

Shanta Rameshwar Rao 

Rs. 2.50 

SOME STREET GAMES 

Mulk Raj Anand 

Rs. 2.50 

WE INDIANS 

Mebroo J. Wadia 

Rs. 2.50 

RED KITE 

Geeta Dharmarajan 

Rs. 2.50 

THE LITTLEST WAVE 

Sumana C’handravarkar 

Rs. 2.50 


Available with leading booksellers and at the NBT Book Centres at : 

i VMRri’vSAR : (;o>crmnent Higher Secondary School 

BOMBAY : C IDCO Building, Sictor 1, 2nd Floor, Vashi 

B\NCAL0RE : H Floor, Eastern Wing, Jayanagar Shopping C omplcx 

( 4LCUTTA : 67/2, Mahatma Gandhi Road 

HYDERABAD : City Central Library Building, Ashok Nagar 

Mysore : university Library Building, Manasgangotri 

; NEW DELHI : A-5, Green Park 

SANTCSIKETAN : University Library. Visvabharati I'niversity 


NATIONAL BOOK TRUST, INDIA 

A-S, Green Park, New Delhi - 110 016 
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A PICK FOR THE TINY TOTS 


C OME rain or shine, drawing and paint¬ 
ing are very engrossing pastimes, 
don't vou airee*’ So, what better way is 
there ol engaging yourself when you have 
some time to vihile away? 

Which IS wiiat the little boy in Chil¬ 
dren’s Book I rust’s latest picture book 
Mil Wall by Minnie P Swami does He 
draws a wall jiuts in a door and a window, 
a garden party food . What follows 
IS sure to lioid the young readers’ atten 
tion and imagination The vivid illustra¬ 
tions by Jagdish Joshi are arresting, too 
The book is a Second Prize winner in 
the putiiie-book category in the Chil¬ 
dren’s Books Tiust (’ompetition for Writers 
of Children’s Books It is a good buy at 
Ps “1 Bluuana Nair 

HOMES 

Illustrated h\ Manfred Bofiiiger and 11 others 
Ks 5.00 

PBO( ESSION 
illiisiraled l)v Mickey Patel 
Bs 5.00 

Both published h\ National Book Trust, 

New llelhi 

A fdCTUBE speaks a thousand words” 
K-, a much-quoted and often used 
line, which seems 
so appropriate, 
especially in to¬ 
day’s world 

w' h e r e every¬ 
thing needs to 
be communicated 
fast, yet effec¬ 
tively. 

You have a 


w'ellillustrated and designed book with 
an attractive cover, and you’ve won 
more than half the battle For, visuaK 
always appeal to children, especially the 
tiny tots, as they can relate easily to them 
The text ioi them is secondary Perhap.s 
It was with this in mind that the National 
Book ’I'rust (NET) decided to bring out 
these two books nithovi nvy tert , 

Homes r sheer entertainment It’s 
amusing and tascinating at the same time 
to think that a caterpillar's home can be 
an apple as one artist has visualized, oi 
that a sparrow can be so cosy in a man’^ 
long beard or that a mouse can live so 
(ontentedly in the back of an easy-chaii 
I have reservations though about Bofing 
er’s illustration, which shows a mouse ^ 
looking liiumphantly out of a cat’s mouth 
That surely can’t be its home' * 

Proccss/oit which is a 1 10 numbei ' 
book has a wedding procession as its ^ 
theme V refreshingly different style has *' 
been adopted to teach the child numbers i 
The illustrator deserves kudos. ^ 

Navkala Roy 

DIWALI 

Illustrated bv Ravi Paraniape 
Rs 5.00 
OUR TREE 

by Pranab and Smila Chakravarti 
Rs 5.00 

MAD MANGO 
bv A. N. Pednekar 
Ks 2.50 

All by National Book Trust, Nryy^ Delhi 

0-M, DII A.M-, PHATA- 

L/a K ' That’s Diw'ali for you Sittin, 
out in the verandah, a twinkle in her eyi 
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manabhaii are lma^^lnat)ve and, as you turn 
the paf^es \ou can feel the pain suffered 
b> the tiee when it is axed down and the 
(ov when it is finaliv on its own 

Niniii Menon 

\VM)AIAI, Bosr, 

b\ Oinkar Kowshik 

National Book Trust, New l')elhi 

Its IS.OO 

I ’l was anolhei day at college In one 
ol the classrooms, a lecture on Word.s- 
worth was in progress As the teacher 
lectiaed, a joung man was busy sketching 
lakes and forests on Ins text-book lli.s 
mind was tar away in a world ot his own, 
undisturbed by lectures in which he had 
no interest (le wanted to study art, but 
his oldeis would not agree vSo, he sat 
through the classes that he found were 
boiing, took the examinations, and failed 
every time Many yeais and many failures 
later, the eiders agreed to let him go to 
the art school There, the young man. 
Nandalal fJo.se, found his niche Under 

the guidance of Abanindranalh Tagore, 

his talents blossomed and he never looked 
back 

It does not matter il you are not inter¬ 
ested in art You will still enjoy reading 
this book on Nandalal. his life and times 
Those wore the years w'hen Gandhiji led 

the nation In 
Bengal, the Ta¬ 
gore family led 
by Gurudev Ra¬ 
bindranath Tagore 
dominated the 
cultural scene 
Nandalal Bose be¬ 
came a close 
associate of the 


Tagores Rabindranath and he collabo 
rated on a book lor children, Sahaj-Paih, 
in which Nandalal provided the illustra¬ 
tions for the poet’s verses He accom¬ 
panied Rabindranath on a tour of Japan 
and (’hina, learning much from Ins travels 
Later, he joined the art faculty at Santi- 
niketan founded by Rabindranath and 
almost to the end of his life ho taught and 
lived thcie with his familc \mong his 
students weie Binodebehari Mukhopa 
dhyay. the arti.st Ramkinkar, the sculptor 
and Satvajit Rav, the film maker 

In art, Nandalal was greatlv influenced 
by ancient Indian art architecture, and 
sculpture lie had tiavelled all over India 
and studied the art heritage llis famous 
paintings Sal/ Kaike/i/ and Atjuna are 
based on characters in Hindu mythology 
Some 01 his othei well known works 
include B/>tli of ('}init<n/iia and Bino 
Bad'/n! 

Nandalal was a great admirei of Gandhi¬ 
ji who. 111 his luiii thought that art and 
‘Nanclababu were synonymous He invit¬ 
ed Nandalal many times to organise the 
decorations and visual displays at Con¬ 
gress .sessions Each time he greatly 
admired the efforts of Nandalal and his 
team “God has given me the sense of 
art, but not the organs to give it concrete 
shape He has blessed Nandalal Bose 
with both,” Gandhiji used to say. 

Many awards and honours came Nanda 
lal’s way Jaw’aharlal Nehru invited him 
to illustrate the (’onstituticm ol India 
which was an unforgettable honour Whei 
Nandalal Bose died in 1966, he was al 
ready counted as one of the great Indiat 
artists. 

At first acquaintance, Nandalal seemec 
a shy man of few words. Nothing of hr 
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f brave, warm, and humane nature, tor 
[v\hich his friends and students remember 
I him. showed thiough Once at Santi 
! niketan. a mischievous boy who had dis- 
' Uirbed a bei'-hive was cha.sed by the 
: .swaim Nandalal, seeing this, coveied the 
1)()\ hiniselt and lushed him inside and 
dosed the door fnmly Roth of them w'cre 
se\ereh stung, of course On anothei 
. occasion heating that a ma.ster craftsman 
' of Santinikctan was ill and lying unattend¬ 
ed, Nandalal took two of his students and 
vM'iit to lend the man lie nursed the man 
hack to health During the Bengal lamine 
(). when lionles of hungry vil 
lagers crowded neat Sanliniketan and 
louglit foi leftovers, Nandalal ('igamsed 
legular giuc dislnbution with the heij) 
of Ins stiidenls 'Die Mllaeei.s were asked 
to sit in ordeih lows and given gniel 
cooked in the ashram’s kitchen 

The human touch of Nandalal's e\ 
ceplional peisonality" comes through 
very well in this biography by Dinkar 
Kow-ihik, himself a student of Nandalal 
. r.o.se That u- win anyone wall enjoy read- 
! iiig this book \ glo.ssaiy and notes have 
I lieen included to help anyone with diffi¬ 
culty about names and terms mentioned 
in the text 'I hough a few of NandalaTs 
work.s arc icproduced in the book, one 
wishes (hai reiiroductions of Salt and 
Katley'i mentioned again and again tn the 
text had also been given 

Ilatlhika Menon 

‘'PORI’S REC;ORl)S 
bv \nUJiiv Francis 
folinson Publications, New Delhi 
•is 70.00 

S ports statistics, esiiccially in ease of 
games other than cricket, are rare in 


our country It is in this context Mr 
\ntony Francis’s work ‘.S’port.s Records’ is 
.significant 

Some may consider the book incomplete 
in thaf the results give only the names of 
the lop winners flad the first three in 
each event of every discipline been in¬ 
cluded, the number of pages would have 
been Ihiee-fold and the price beyond many 
sports enthusiasts 

The book should be particularly interest¬ 
ing to youngsters, for il contains far more 
records ihan articles Running into almost 
200 pages, with 16 plates of black-and- 
white photographs, the book presents the 
records in a very interesting tashion The 
author has gone through the records of 
each of the tune \sjan flames meticulously 
and then comjiaied the re.sults achieved 
with tho'^e of the Olympic Games held 
before the Asiad For example the re.sult 
of the 1982 \sian Gamco are compared 
w'lth the 1980 Moscow Olympics In addi¬ 
tion, there IS another column whore the 
aulhoi gives the readei an idea ol the 
w’orlcl records m the period between one 
Olvmj>ic Games and anothei So along 
with the losulls ot the 1982 Asian Games 
are presented the results of Olympics and 
with it the world records for the period 
1980-88 taken together, these jirovide 
for some very interesting comparison 

At the end, he gives another set of 
results, the 1984 Los Angeles Olympics 
lesults alongside Ihe 1984 Friendship 
Games results which indicates what the 
former missed because ol the Soviet 
Bloc’s boycott ot the Los \ngeles Games. 

There, however, is a slight hitch The 
book IS a bit expensive for any youngster 
Bui it IS worth the price, being useful and 
mlereslmg V. Swaminathan 
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S HANKAR’S Stamp Club members in 
Delhi will have a chance to exhibit 
some of their album sheets in February. 

This was disclosed by Mr. G.B. Pai when 
he addressed the third meeting of the 
Stamp Club on Saturday. December 14. He 
announced that a delegation of Chinese 


philatelists is expected to visit India in 
early February to participate in the India- 
China Bilateral Stamp Exhibition at Jai¬ 
pur coinciding with the next National 
Stamp Exhibition scheduled at that time 
in the “Pink City”. The delegation is likely 
to sojourn in Delhi when they would be 
invited to Nehru House to meet the mem¬ 
bers of Shankar’s Stamp Club and to ex¬ 
hibit some of their album sheets of Chinese 
and other stamps. Mr. Pai hoped that the 
members would have a lot to learn from 
the Chinese exhibits. 

During the meeting, Mr. Pai examined 
the sheets prepared by the members and 
gave them suggestions on correct spacing 
of stamps and the margins. lie presented 
each one of them with a packet of 10 
stamps relating to the former princely 

Three commemoraiwe stamps recently 
issued by the Indian Postal Department 
show, left to right: tOth anniversary of 
the United Nations (October 24). with a 
picture of Jawaharlal Nehru addressing 
the U.N. General Assembly; the (ifith 
birth anniversary of Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi (November If)); and Children's 
Day (November 14). 
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The imwcevi, uncoinpijcated charm of pantomime ivas 
lelcbrated hif Britain^ Pn^t Office by ihsuivq a set of 5 stamps 
of famous pantomime personalities, for Christmas i9S5 
Ihe !2p value slums a principal boy the I7p a qenie o 
jKtntomime dame is seen on the 22p stamp a qood fany on 
i}ie Up value and a pantomime cut is feafnied on the Up 
stamp Designed by Aduan George they aie drawn in 


("ayon in his distinctive style 
silver stais 

states ot Travancore and Cochin which 
were later merged with Malabar district 
(part of the old Madras province) to lorm 
the present State of Kerala 
For the February exhibition, Mr Pai 
suggested that each member should care 
fully prepare two sheets of exclusively 
Indian stamps — each holding about 12 to 
15 stamps These sheets have tc be got 
ready by the next meeting of the Stamp 
Club on Saturday, January 18, 1986, so 
that they could be examined and further 
improved before they are pul up along with 


and overlaid n nth gold and 

the exhibits fiom China 

The members were also asked to pre¬ 
pare for the next meeting a list of the 
stamps in their collection, indicating the 
countries and the themes, to encourage 
and promote exchange of stamps between 
members 

The meeting was attended by quite a few 
new members Membership to Shankar’s 
Stamp Club is still open to the subscribers 
of this magazine on payment of a member¬ 
ship fee of Rs 5 (Rs 10 for non-subscrib¬ 
ers For subscription rates, see page 5) 
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A ROUND UP OF MUSEUMS 


(Continued from page IJ) 

In this wing, there are photographs 
depicting his last journey. Also on display 
in this section are an urn containing the 
ashes o! Bapuji, clothes worn by him on 
the fateful day. and the bullet that took 
away his life In the same room, one can 
also view the many commemorative postage 
stamps, currency notes and coins on Bapuji 
brought out in India and abroad 

The visitor then enters a small room 
called “Curse of Violence”. Though small 
in size, the exhibits in the room do pass on 
the message. They depict the violent after¬ 
math of the assassination, and urges peace 
and fraternity not only in India but all 
over the world. 

Coming out of the building, one can 
cross the road to reach Rajghat. w'here 
Candhiji was cremated A raised, black 
marble platforni here has the w'ords “He 
Ram” in Hindi inscribed on it. These w'ere 
the la.st words oi Bapuji. An eternal flame 
has been kept near the platform. Rajghat 
is peaceful, an atmosphere needed to re¬ 
vere a great leader. 

FTom here, if the visitor goes to the 
southern jiart of Delhi, he can visit Gandhi 
Smriti. formerly known as Birla Bhavan, the 
scene of the tragedy 38 years ago. Formerly 
belonging to a leading industrialist, the 
late G.D. Birla, this building W'as taken over 
by the Government of India and is main¬ 
tained as a memorial. 

On the morning of wSeptember 9, 1947, 
Gandhiji arrived in Delhi from Calcutta 
with the vow “do or die”, Delhi had just 
then experienced one of the worst com¬ 
munal troubles. Bapuji had stayed in Birla 
Bhavan many times earlier, but the last 
144 days he spent in this building were 
more important and significant in the 





1 


Above. Where Gandhiji used to sit for 
the praijer meeVnigs at Birla Bhavan. 

(PhoU)grapli,s by the author) 

nation's history than the earlier days of 
his sojourn. 

It was Gandhiji’s practice to speak out 
his heart to the people day after day at 
the prayer meetings held on the lawns of 
Birla Bhavan. On January 30, 1948, a little 
after 5 p.m., as Bapuji came out of his 
room and walked up the lawns to the payer 
meeting, a fanatic came forward within a 
few feet of Gandhiji and fired three times at 
him. Bapuji fell, with the words "He Ram” 

(Turn to page 72) 
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The Birdmen of Boonor 


r ()D\^ man ilies but not b> his own 
power lie has, IjII date only deviled 
ilie mtan\ lo flv But attempts to launch 
liiinsell into flight still continue Last 
month w^ took \ou up m a balloon to the 
Balloon Mela held in Delhi Now lead 
about the biidmen out to prove that man 

(flU fill 

'Ih( International Biidman Kally is an 
innual ivtn* held (\etv veai since 1971 
11 was the oraimhild ot the Selsey branch 
oi tht Koyal \n Pone Assoualion The 
tiisf competjl.ns launched themselvea into 
the sea at Selsev 

The (list km! pioblem came duiing the 
wiiitei ot lb76 when a severe storm dam 
I ted the launch site causing tlie 1977 
I ilU to be cancelled But it was not the 
c nd ol this annual event, which is wil 
nessed by thousands eveiv \eai Railv 
til 1978 the Bognoi Lions came lo the 
,iesiue agieeing to oiganise the event to 
jiaise mono lor various char dies So the 
biiiimen moved from belsey lo Bognor 
Hegis and have staved there since, trying 
to defy tn“ laws ot gravity 
So fai none ol the contestants to throw 
themselyes from the Bognoi Pier has 
managed to fly the prescribed 50 metres 
to win the SI 3,000 f'lrst Pri/e But they 
lontinue to make a big and profitable 
i-plash 

Would-be fliers hurl themselves ti'om a 
i>peciallv constructed platform attached 
to the pier At high tide the platform is 
10 awesome 30 It (9m) above the 
sparkling blue sea 


P'oi some it is ]ust a c ham e to bo a 
clown foi the da\ Others enter year after 
year in a variety ot ingenious and novel 
disguises One regular entrant Red Baron 
always keejis his flying machine under 
close wiaps until take ofl time for tear of 
being copied flow ever he has only 
ac’hioved gumt but unsuccesstul splashes 

\ turdmui iuad'^ tor a qnnil spkish 
(IS IK hiuh kinisd^ ham a 
spuiaUi, (oiidi iK^ted pkitlonii 
atiudud lo Uk p/t / 
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Besides the regulars, there are a great 
number of eccentric hopefuls. There have 
been Pegasus-type fliers, crazy cranes, and 
human shuttlecocks, too. Spectators must 
have been a little surprised, one time, to 
sec a man-sized flying peanut jump from 
the pier. This “nut” was Kevin Shine 
from West Huntspill, Somerset. 

Then there have been strange assort¬ 
ments of Mary Poppins type craft and bald 
eagles, all bound to get as much as a 
laugh, as their ‘flying objects’ plunge into 
the sea. 

In 1983, Anne Sutton entered herself as 
a self-propelled penguin, to try dispel the 
myth that penguins cannot fly. But the 
penguin came to a watery end seconds 
after take-otf. 

Three other stalwart fliers entered as a 
large pop record. Far from being a hit, 
the disc was just another flop — into the 
blue sea. 

On the whole, the serious flyer uses a 
hang-glider type of aircraft. One con¬ 
testant, who won the Best Original Design 
prize in 1982, flow a “Wondercraft”. De¬ 
signed by Mr. Wright from Enfield, Middle¬ 
sex, the “Wondercraft” was a micro light 
aircraft with parachute similarities 

But the serious competitor’s worst 
enemy in this annual competition are the 
strong crosswdnds, as Oliver Schwarz from 
Switzerland found out. He flew' an im¬ 
pressive 56m before touchdowm. But his 
flight was not straight along the course. 
And the judges decided that it was only 
39m along the course. The gusty sea wind 
had blowm him further away from the pier 
and prize. 

With the wind behind them and the 
sun beating down, one crazy flier might 



Defying the laios of gravity? For 
this birfinum, it was not a splash, > 

but a crash landing! ; 

some day prove that man can fly. 

Vicki JVI 

(Asia Features) j 

(For more pictures of the Bognor Rall'i j 
Inrn to 3rd inside cover.) I 


(Continued from page 70) | 

on his lips. The spot where Gandhiji te-i 
came a martyr is marked by a column, aJ'd| 
the path with his footsteps, on the way (il 
the evening prayer, is preserved to tlisl 

N. AnaodR oi 


Bdiled, piinted and published by K. Ramakrishnan at the Indrapraslha Piess (CBT), New Delhi on beh 
of the C'hildrcn's Book Trust, from Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-liOOOr 
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From Rags to... 

E arly morning. Sweepers get busy 
emptying garbage tans. Arjun bare- 
Inot. willi a sack on his back, squats 
be.side a pile of rubbish and sifts it expert- 
i\ Occasionally he opens the sack and 
puts .something into it 

'•Whai aie you putting in the bag, 

\r)un?" 

"Paper matth lioxes, and cartons of all 
kinds ” 

"What \m11 >ou do w'lth them?” 

Sell them to the paper lai'tones and 
imlL ’ 

“U')\v much do you collect ever’, day?” 

"Oil lots' 'fhere are six of us e ho go 
tound picking paper. We have a competi- 
!ion every day to see who collects the 
most. I usually win ” 

Ar)un thumps his chest proudly and 
then pouiice.s on a cigarette carton 
‘ The null people pay extra if vve collect 
more than the usual quantity.” 

"And what do you do with the money?” 

"I keep some. Tlie balance I give to my 
iiiarui. She keeps it in a box, all locked 
up. 

"Wha< about your ]»arcnts? ’ “What 

"My vui/)iu and inutni arc my parents.” ..j 

"Where do you get most of your paper . 

Irom?” ,, 

■'l-hcre ■■ 

"Thev 

\rjun points to an office complex. .. “ 

"The sweepers know me. They let me , 

lake away a lot of paper. See what 

beautiful stamps 1 found today.” , ' ; 

<CT, „ , , h>r that 

Do you collect stamps? . . 

"Yes and no. I’ve a big packet full of ‘ 

stamps. But I don’t know w'hat to do with 

them.” (I 




"L'o you know to road and write, Arjun?” 

‘No.” 

"What will you do when you grow up?” 

"I will join the Army.” 

■ Excellent' But W'hat do you know about 
the Army*’” 

"They tight, don't they? And I’ve seen 
them at the Republic Day Parade. What 
a march pa*t!” 

“So you want to join the Army. But, 
lor that you’ve to go to school. Will you?” 

Arjun is left thinking. 

Bean 

(Photograph by Svnil Mittal) 
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The Mysterious Locked Door—2 
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A window 
On the World. 



3;pen on all days (except Monday) 10 a.m.—6 p.m. Jl' 

ffuliru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi 110002 




Each of the i 
6,000 dolls in 
this largest 
collection of 
costume dolls 
anywhere In 
the world is a 
miniature piece ; 
of Its human 
counterpart, 
presenting a 
cross-section 
of the peoples 
of the world. 

Shankar’s 

INTERNATON/ 

Dolls Musi 

A project of the 
Children’s Book 
Trust. . 














In ttito trtdiy book youl (bidi 

• ttw yotKantllftthe-chalr trick— 

• the balloon yoiKan t burst tnck— 

• an Invisible Man who disappears before your eyes— 

• a floating Anger— 

and more than 70 other super foolers that art 
Inlnquing- Amoving and Fosi, l< IVc k 

These gems are not magic tricks (tt ough you to i d jse 
them In a magic show) but the breitiitikm j You 
won t believe this kindj of trick» tt at piopit rnry 
show you from time to time but never wr tt di vm ' 
one place 
Here are 

• Easy things to do—that cant be done— 

• Impossible things that you can do ei ily 

• Ghoulish illusions that get gasps as wt il is q gg ps 

• Baffling number tricks that my.tify tvtn compt tei 
butts— 

• Mind Reading tricks that stump tvcryont - 

• Card Tricks that will have yo ji friends begg nq for 
more' 


Tricks 5 Sti 

Lints 

• * 1 - 

to fool your i 

neiKts 



^4^ 

‘-y’-ti-K' 


Pages * 128 
Price - Rs. 12/- 
Postage $ Rs, 3/- 



Also 
available 
in Hindi 


hrn ar tst tricks you It ever find—Just 
j j 0 qt farnjlyandfntndsandeveryone 
ft n 


Science can be fun. Discover it while you learn with. 


101 

SCIENCE 

GAMES 


IVARUTIAL 


An aa^ way to understand the dlfllcuit 
principles of science 

While on one hand your child will learn sa simply some of 
the basic pnnciples of science on the other have fun with 
easy to understand science games th&tteach him how to 
make a vadety of sclentJfic Instruments like Barometer 
Electric Magnet Hectograph Stearp turbine 
Electrosoope Peruape etc Alongwith interesting 
experiments like how to run a boat with steam or boU 
water In paper container AO expWned In lucid language 
with flvah ffluatntlana. 

No risk or danger of etectric currant or potent chemicals 
No need of arty gt^ preparatsons—just collect Handy 
articles Hke or^ handkerchief glass coins paper straw 
etc A glimpse of tncks • Picture made by fog ■ Water 
boHs in paper pot ■ Smoke travels downwards etc etc 

Big da (ISxZS cm) ftgesi tt6 
Pricer lla.18/- PoMgei flB.4/- 


AVAlLflBi£ AT leading Dookshops A.H Wheelers and 
Higgintiothams Railway Book soils throuchout India or 
•ikbyVPPfrom rTl 



101 

MAGIC 

TRICKS 



IVAflirnAL 


Discover the rraffie of Hand Tyteks 

A tncKy idea to steal the show In parties gatherings, 
get tcigethers or Journeys. Amuse and entereln your 
friends and acquaintances 

No need of any grand preparations—collect handy 
articles like scissors playing cards, hanl^ glass ahd 
coins etc 

LEARN THROUGH STUNNING ILLUSTRAHONS. SO 
SIMPLY EXPLAINED THAT EVEN ACHILDWOULO 
GRASPI 

A aampls List of Trlcke- ■ Jumping hat that rolls ■ 
Balloon—works as pincushion ■ Stretched cigarette 
■ Big wand inside a small purse ■ Obedient bail ■ 
Balancing the glass ■ Class—put here got there ■ 
From milk to water and wee versa • Coin that 
dissolves ■ Coin—dlsappearad ■ Pencil—ffaad foom 
hanky 5 clutch 

Available In Hindi aiso Big dze 112 Pages■ Piled Ra.1S/-PQSlagti4/ 


PUSTAK MAHAL Khart Baoll, Delhi-110006 

New Show Room 10*B, Netdji Subhash Marg, New Delhi*! 10002 

TELEX 031-61790 SBP IN 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


T hose who wish to enrol 
themselves as mem¬ 
bers of the Children’s World 
Pen-fnends Club may do 
so by sending us the accom¬ 
panying form. Cut out the 
form, fill up the details 
neatly, and mail it to us. 
As the form facilitates in¬ 
dexing and preservation of 
records, its use is a MUST. 
All those who send in their 
particulars in the form will 
get priority in enrolment. 
Limit your hobbies and 
choice of countries to have 
pen-friends from to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-fnends, it will 
be advisable to mention 
their Member Number. 


3534 

Farzana Merchant (girl, 11) 
C/o Zenith High School 
Pratapnagar 

Vadodara 390 004, India 
Craft, games 
Europe, S. America 


3535 

Ajay Kumar Srivastava 
(boy, 13) 

Qr. No. 5869 
Baulia Rly. Colony 
Gorakhpur, U.P. India 
Stamps, coins 
U.S.S.R., Bhutan 


3536 

Shiekirnder Bee (g, 16) 
BLK 3, Teban Gardens Road 
07-14, Singapore 2260 
Reading, stamps 
.\ny country 

3537 

Ripin Kalra (b, 12) 

E/134 .Ashok Vihar 
Phase 1, Delhi 110 052 
Stamps 

U.S.A, U.SS.R. 

3538 

T. Rama (g, 14) 

SR.T. No. 245 
Sanathnagar 

Hyderabad 500 018, India 
Music, drawing 
Any country 

3539 

T. Rambabu (b, 16) 

S.R.T. No. 245 
Sanathnagar 

Hyderabad 500 018, India 
Music, coins 
Any country 

3540 

Farhin Salim (g. 13) 
Zenith High School 
Pratapnagar 
Dabhoi Road, 

Baroda 390 004 
Gujarat, India 
Stamps, reading 
Muscat, Dubai 


3541 

Arun Pai (b, 10) 

Marble Arch Society 

Hare Krishna Mandir Road 

A/12, Model Colony 

Pune 411 016 (Maharashtra) 

Stamivcollecting 

Any country 

3542 

Mandeep Kaur ig, 11) 
Surjit House 
Marris Road 
Aligarh 202 001, U.P 
Coins collection, badmintoji 
U.S .A., India 

3543 

Ravjit Singh ib, 11) 

Surjit House 
Marris Road 
Aligarh 202 001, U.P. 
Stamps, coins 
Germany, U.S.S.R. 

3544 

Preeti Gupta (g, 13) 

C/o Madan Gopal Amrit 
I^al & Co. 

Court Road, Moga 
Dt. Faridkot, Punjab 
Stamps, coins 
Any country 

3545 

Sushim Desai (b, 11) 

73/B, Chandreshwar 
Building 
J.S. Road 
Bombay 400 004 
Stamps, reading 
Germany, Japan 

(Turn to page (' 
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LETTER 

DRAFTING 

COURSE 

.’4 Postagr 
5 Extra 





4.00 


New 

Diamond Comics- 

Pussy Cat of Pinki 4.00 

Tauji & Silver Fort 4.00 

Motu Patiu & Hangams of Ring 4.00 

Chacha Chaudhry & 

Sabu’s Hammer 4.00 

; Rajan Iqbal & Strange Revenge 4.00 

' Chotu Lamboo & The unknown 
crime _ 4.00 

Have you Read these hooks _ 

a4ni,u".ina 12 00 

M.ih.ibharata 1 00 

jokes. Jokes & lokcs 12 00 

'loga l or Total Health 12 00 

l\e in the Indian Kjtehen 12 00 

I'en na> (.omplete letter Writing 12 00 

llie book of Best Quotations 1 2 00 

< bess 1-or Pleasure 12 00 

I’rattical Numerolog> 12 00 

Ibpnotism 12 00 


DIAMOND BOOK CLUB 


How can young readers get Diamond Comics at 
home effortlessly? 

’ 'b ij iiji u I ttb t tflr^f^^ Ui iniDitc^ C omit b hai. f«irnu»(| a uniqvjf 

1 « n t I t i( ( 

Diamond Book Club -- 

II >1 If > , It 1(1 » li vt It d j 11 to a mt mr < f il Diamond 

tk M jl I »■ H K wi ‘1 til bf n 1 nq DicUrnruJ C omit s t tf » o honit .j 

H 1 tnl r f lx ■{' ] Ip m / tf M 1 II’t f po*^ld.jp I)i in nod C nmics 

P I f t 1 ♦ ( tl { I I jrt-i 

Al it ihi , ui i i» cl u I i',i If 1 It ht ( ofTH -• 'Til I ibrr t* numond 

H 1 )k f In* I fi t 1 wf shell h ‘t n1i(i j F irr i I ( irn in Ihnir h lOie 

to J I iM ri tl fii *n( JM } I j I * i \ t U t r i pi ‘■t«i )( nidmond C f)iTm s 
Ihi fir t *■!(■ «t • i1 |i I In 

H If rt ting b it . , 1 t if ino )li jo d It i ’r ili in I’tnil 

'tin inif n ( l> V\.t * ■>v » t I M s i(j I I r rjr» 1 if l» IP ' vi-ry d ly 

t )'ii )Uf V i I ido II H r I f ^ s 1 ^ 'I I- f vf r io r-i 1 j 1 m i i j wp 

navi sla li J tt I If I ' i« I 1 f flu lit*! 1 1 y uj ^ ti tdt rs Wi* 

II V t‘ VI I I tif ( t nx I 1 1 ri I 1 I ft! 1 * I II t ^f j tl ni V fr r ncl^ Il 
(1 I* I ctrr t 


How to become members of Diamond Book Club'’ 

1 Writ! turn tirw at * t 1 In r ff i T'l i i j{ c Ipar tnd 


Writ! ) 11 r II tirw at * t 1 111 ft! 
loijilili l( tlf rs 

I i\fl fliri I tu| tep*- tl f Jt)t n in* , r 

yt) ji I ijf ( t rru I 111 f fi ( fp' 

r >nf ro • 1 mly whon wi t< i vi ttu 
H V n 1 f It r four ' k d i tin i- hi 
I f till h il 1 r Ml ) ti V , 
b 1 Ik*- I I » M thi 1 r 1 K i 

ir« *ii I t <1 1 I 1, f VI I ik fi fn 

[ Jnmor d i"' »( Ki l Ff i k Mb' ti ii 

1 di riri ) lui I I ik If 1 tin > i n u 


1 * . r 1» I f V I ftp V iini il ’IOC) with 
*p' 'i I' nu Ilf * 1*1 [ ‘'oall itand 

VI ttu fl- f 

H I HI wi * til |UI V HI i If ti tt< o1 
ti V , 11 11 Wf 1 til bt ofP fill 1 *0 11 

K 1 f 1 r ( f It u» I voi r ( h ii t ycni 

fl fn II I 1 t ‘ in >o < )iri i iricl 

ti (1 /fl * 1 e r * yoLi thi ' ti i ♦■}(!; 

t ri n it P * ♦■ Df nt*l t 


Wi ,ti ill hi » I 1 o ( y 1 J 1 t ( ( I f ltd r I f V I’ onM if yu J bkt ’hp 

b 1 ik 1 fp n fly 1 Ihi I V )U Of f f 1 I il fid ifu L i'd tiacK Ir t nsf* VOU 

dr n( t Ifu * ik V in I jillwMi u tit to es of dt lo i'"! 7 tvjoks 

'( v( nr ch )ii t. *0 fl" it ‘‘I nd v i 4 h k o* y tur i h >k i avrii'ablt' 

w *I I I* Ih It II til 

el*" 1t I *I ( (Ft rnr wi si i i Iti sondiiui y i j yo n V f- pa kf I by ?\Jthof 
( vf r I It* 


12 00 
1 s 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 00 
1 2 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 00 


j -MEMBERSHIP COUPON- 

' K iruJiy I nirl i u p d int mbi r ( I Dutniond Book Club I am sondinq Rs 3 
[ thr jijfjh monf, )rdpr siamps ns niembprship along with the coupon 
I fWe ^hd I not enrol you n a memhrr till we rpi eivr Ih( men hership fee) I 
•hivf it.idai yrini fine*’aiKj shall abidi by these ' j nmisi u accept the 
, / P t very month 

j NAf^lE ____ 

j F ATH[MNAME __ 

j ADDUE__ 

I fOiI OE ICE_ 

; r>i T __ 




DIAMOND POCKET BOOKS 

2715. Darya Ganj New Delhi 110002 --- - -—- 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER* 

(Continued from page 2) 



3546 

3548 

3550 

Madhur Wasuja (g, 14) 

J. Kala (g, 14) 

Jabeen Hawa (g, 12) 

9-57, Ramesh Nagar 

C/o Mr. M. Jayaraj 

3rd Floor, Afzad Mansion 

New Delhi 110 015 

12 A, Sathic Sai Nagar 

Motlibai Street 

Dance, reading 

Madurai, Tamilnadu 

Bombay 400 011 

TI.S.S.R., India 

Painting, music 

Swimming, reading 


U.S.A., Japan 

Any country 

3547 

3549 


Vijai Joseph (b, 11) 

Himansu J. Mistry (b, 

14) 3551 

Pooparayil House 

C/o J.T. Mistry 

V.S.R. Phani (b, 13) 

Vettickal P.O. 

Nava Falia 

C-16, HUDA Complex 

Via Mulanthuruthy 

Bardoli 394 601 

Saroornagar 

Ernakulam, Kerala 

Gujarat, India 

Hyderabad 500 038 

Stamps, reading 

Stamps, sports 

Stamps, coins 

U.S.A., Canada 

XJ.S.A., Japan 

Japan 
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FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Edttcrr. 

I am happy that by your efforts such a 
healthy magazine is published This will 
surely influence children’s mind towards 
good thinking Children’s World is a 
very good magazine even lor elders to 
relax with 

Pushpa J Samuel, Miraj 

Ihe new look Children's Woild is living 
up to my contention that it is the best 
children’s magazine in India today 

Amp Kumar Dntta, Jorhai 

I borrowed Childicn's Woild from my 
friend, and 1 found all the items pleasant 
to read 1 would like to read movie stories 
of Walt Disney cartoons. 

Ilemant Kumar Mohta, Bangalore 

1 received the Republic Day Number 
when I was having mv exams It was in¬ 


teresting that whenever Papa gave me a 
break from studies, I used to run for the 
magazine 

Rohit Pun, Pathankot 

Perky’s “letter to chips and bits” is too 
gooQ foi wolds Please thank Perky lor it 
as I just can’t stop laughing alter leading 
it 

Maitoi Grover, iVcM Dellf 

The Decembei issue was verj attrac 
tive “\dvenluros ol the Dolls” especialK 
was exciting and verv good Please give 
us moic stories like that 

A Natjecni Singhbhun ' 

The Decembei blow up was superb 
Please give us blow-ups of the populai j 
actors of ‘Star Tick’ The piece on Halley *1 
Comet was ver> inteicsting Please givt |5 
us more topics about the skv and space '' 
Thum and Madhn, Calculi 


... from the Editor 




One look at this issue, and you will say 
there is everything about children all over 
the world From movies to movie roles, 
painting to pleas for peace, boy scouts to 
science enthusiasts, from competitions to 
prizes and aw'ards That proves the wide 
range ol activities by children and for 
children the world over Nowadays we 
hear of not only astronauts and cosmon¬ 
auts travelling to space, but of princes and 
politicians, too, joining the space crews 
The day cannot be far off when children 
are invited to leave the dreamworld of 
science-fiction they read and take off in a 
space shuttle for a flight into reality' Be¬ 
fore we come to know who will be first 
child to go into space, let’s find what 


kind of lile awaits us out there Readeis 
who have been asking for “news froii. 
space” will be eager to reach the ‘home ] 
away from home’ appearing on thb.^, 
month’s blow-up Read all about it in the 
accompanying feature Back on earth, wc 
have everyday events, like robberies - 
but when they happen at Fairs and 
Festivals, they can be more exciting, i 
the new serial will tell you The philatcb 
page has this month given way to anotbo'i 
fascinating hobby The mouth-filhng wc'i'j 
‘Phillumeny’ only means collecting ('*1 
matchbox labels' How many of you do i" 
dulge in this pastime’ Maybe you ‘‘'fi 
write and tell us of your experiences . 
achievements 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


CHILDRENS! I 

world 


800 Prizewinners in 88 Countries 


T O the residents ol Delhi and the tour 
ists who flock to India’s capital, 
lanuary invariably is a memorable iiionth, 
made so by the giand Republic I'ay 
I’arade on the 26th, when the country 
celebrates the anniveisaiy of the found 
ing of the Republic in 1950 less than three 
veais after the nation gained its freedom 
from foreign rule in 1947 Also by the 
solemn but spectaculai Beating Retreat 
(piemony on the 29th in tribute to the 
maityrs who had laid doMn then lives in 
the cause ol the country s independence 
This year’s January will be remem 
bered by more than 800 children m 88 
countries of the world for the prizes won 
In them in Shankai s International Chil¬ 
dren s Competition 1985 are to be distri 
buted at a glittering function in Delhi on 
lanuary 27 by the Vue President of India 
Mr R \ enkataraman 

Glittering not only because the num 
bei of prizes to be distributed are so 
many but because they will be received 
by nearly a bundled children (a few of 
them from abroad) who are expected to be 
present in Delhi to watch the two ‘nation 
al spectacles, and by the diplomatic le 
presentatives who will accept the prizes on 
behalf ol the winneis in then respective 
countries 

Now, you do want to know who the 
prizewinners are don’t you*^ Wish we 
had space enough to list all the 831 names' 
Some of them deserve special mention 
and they are 15 year old Lee Ooi Meng 
of Malaysia, who has been awarded the 
PieHdent of Ivdias Gold Medal for the 
best painting, Isabelle Rogin (12) of the 



left Lee Ooi Mi)u} oj Malay’iia 
Riqlit IsabtPc Ruqm of the USA 

I' S \ who won the Children s Book Trust 
Gold Medal foi the best piece of writing, 
and the following 20 vinners of the 
Jaiiaharlnl ISIehru Memorial Gold Medals 
loi Pamtinq Pablo Nicolas Caressa 
(10) of Aigenlina, Monir Ilossain (12), 
Bangladesh, Nadezda Bonssova Aleksan- 
diova (15), Bulgaria Kyi Kyi Win (15), 
Buima, Osaio Konecna (13), (’zechoslo 
vakia bandy Kai sten Muller (8) G D R , 
Shilpi Sarkai (11) and Vikram Shishodia 
(14) India Ngk Md Sudarsana (14), 
Indonesia, Kang Jin E (15), Republic of 
Korea Barbara Falkowska (13) and 
Agn eszka Puiska (14) of Poland Leaw 
Dan Woei (13) and \gnes Lim by Inn (14), 
Singapore, and Tanya Boikova (12) and 
Irira Kharimon (13), USSR 
Foi Writing Rashda Khan (12), Bangla¬ 
desh, Nirupaina Subramaman (14), India, 
Subhashini Kuruppu (12), Sii Lanka, and 
Madeleine Rogin (10), USA 
That last name rings a bell, doesn’t it’ 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 




Shitpi Sarkm oj Went Bengal, India, 
ivhose Nefnn Anxird-wmmng painting 
appeal' on this month's cover. 


Madeleine and Isabelle (CBT av^ard) are 
the Rogin sisters, both of whom win Gold 
Medals'. In Peter Thomas fl2) and Mari- 
amma Thomas (15) of Trivandrum, India, 
we have a brother and sister who both win 
prizes for their written effort 
There is another brother and sister team 
from Ireland — Ian Slowey (12) and 
Caroline SIowe> (9), winning prizes for 
writing and painting respectively. Both 
Kanchana Gayath (6) and his sister, Dhar- 
sha Chamindra Hevi awitharana (12) of Sri 
Lanka have been awarded prizes for their 
paintings Nehru Award winner Agnes Inn 
(painting) of Singapore has another prize 
winner (painting) in the family — sister 
Felicity Lim Sy Hing (15)! 

Now for a look at the prizewinning coun¬ 
tries Leaving aside India (108 prizes), to 
Poland go 41 prizes, Czechoslovakia 38, 
Japan 34. Argentina 33, the Republic of 
Korea 32, Sri Lanka 28, the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, U S.S.R and Yugoslavia 


27 each. Singapore 26, Malaysia 22, Burma 
Romania and Thailand 15 each. 

All the prizewinning entnes plus quite 
a few others which have been awarded 
Certificates of Merit, besides the photo¬ 
graphs of most of the prizewinners find a 
place in Vol 36 of Shankar’s Children’s Art 
Number (price. Rs 50) While the prize¬ 
winners will receive a complimentaiy' copy 
each, all those who participated in the 
Competition can ask for a cony at half 
price It sure is a treasure to acquire for 
oneself, especially when you know that the 
Volume awaits release by the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of India at the Prize distribution 
ceremony 

If you can visualise the stage-setting for 
this ceremony, add five little figures, too, 
for they are the children, chosen after an 
Elocution Competition, who w'lll conduct 
and compere the entire show 


ESSVY COMPEHIION 

Subject. "India in 2001 AD — As / 
foresee" 

Prizes 1st Prize Rs 500, 2nd Prize- 
Rs. 300. 3rd Prize- Rs 200 

Rules- 1 Open to children born on or 
after 1.1.1971 

2 No entry fee Coupon on Page 6 
of January 1986 issue to accompany 
every entry 

3 Only ONE entry per competi¬ 
tor Language; English. No. of 
words: not to exceed 1,000. To I 
be written/typed on one side of 
the paper. 

4. Envelope to be superscribed; 
CHILDREN’S WORLD ESSAY 
COMPETITION. 

5: Closing date: February 28, 1986. 
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THE WORLD OF MOVIES 


CHILORENSI I 

world 


When Children Were Jury 


T HK other day, an international chil¬ 
dren’s event had children as jury' 

1 \iiil tJieir choice tallied with that of the 

f 

I jiiidts who had a separate jury. 

Too event wa.s the International (’hil- 
oteiis Film Festival ol India in Bangalore 
I i Di'ceinber 14-23) organised by the (’hil- 
; dien’s Film Sooiety of India The nine- 
I inciiitier children's jury' was headed by 
I Bharatlii Iroin J^mdicherry, and the other 
I members were Koojia Muthgikar from 
i Kaniat ika. Lona llarshini, Himachal Pra 
. 'icsli. Pramod Dodke, Maharashtra, -lolm 
Kaac. Karnataka, Kicholo Lingtoh, Megha¬ 
laya. Kedar lJuine, tJoa. Madhur Kankan 
Itoy, .\ssam. and Lakendra Singh. Manipur. 
While all ol them are film enthusiasts 
I .Mid regular movie-goers, some of them 
j nave a little extra “experience”. Lakendra. 

[ Mi instance, is a National .\ward winner 
'M his jierformance in “Toi 'I'oi”; Bhara- 
111 and Kedar Dume have actively jiartici- 
; aied in drama festivals; .lohn Issac, who 
'■ deaf and dumb, loves to do solo mime 
‘ t.s and takes part in school plays 




Prime Mniifiier Rajiv Gandhi inaugu¬ 
rating the Ith Iniernational Chil¬ 
dren's Fihn Festival of India. On the 
dais, second from left is Mr. Anwl 
Palehar. and ne.rt to him Mr. V.N. 
Gadgd. Vnion Minister of Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting. Heloiv left: 

The P-member children's jury. 

The jury went about their task very 
seriously and watched each movie like 
haw'ks, evaluating every one of them with 
precision and in detail. On asking them, 
they told me that they were marking the 
films for their music, humour, acting, and 
the length. According to them, a good 
children’s film should have humour aplenty, 
attractive music, and a strong moral. More 
important, it should not be very long. There 
were some long movies to be seen, but, 
“even if we got bored, we could not sleep 
for a moment,” one of them chuckled. By 
the simple process of elimination, the jury 
could pick up three movies as really good 
ones. 
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THE WORLD OF MOVIES 



Above: A still from “Karvna ki 
Vijay”, and at right One from 
“Moonlit Cottage". 


Among the three, the Chinese entry, 
“The Moonlit Cottage”, was chosen for 
top honours — the Golden Elephant award 
as well as the Golden Plaque The movie, 
which also won the Silver Elephant award 
for presenting the best child actor, depicts 
the story of a man, who goes home after 
serving a pnson sentence and struggles to 
win back the acceptance of and affection 
from his three children —all boys 

The Indian entry, ‘Karuna ki vijay”, an 
animated short film by the Children’s Film 
Society, won the Silver Elephant Award, 
as well as the award from the International 
Centre of Films for (’hildrcn and Young 
People, for an outstanding film promoting 
human values It narrates the story of 
young Gautama (later the Buddha) and 
his brother Devadutta. each of whom 
claims his right over the swan which Deva¬ 
dutta shot down and Gautama picked up 
and tended. 

The Golden Elephant award for the best 
.short film went to “The Silver Cornet”, an 



entry irom the IT K (Yorkshire Television) 

It tells the story of a little boy, Adam, who * 
hero-worships Steve When be meets with ' 
an accident while rock-climbing, Adam 
goes to his timely rescue In gratitude 
Steve presents him with a brand new • 
cornet ] 

Besides the 9-mcmber lury, nearly 250 t 
other chddrcn participated in the Festival j 
as delegates. They were drawn from dif j 
ferent parts of India and formed the real j 
VIPs of the Festival. 

A survey of the views of these children j 
(ages 8-16) on children’s films and tht | 
programmes on the TV yielded interesting, 
results A questionnaire was distribute! 
among them. Asked if they liked genera 
movies or children’s films better, 93% o 
them preferred to watch children’s films 
As many as 95% of them felt that then 
was need to make special films for chi' 
dren. Their highest priority for movie sul 
jects went to adventure stories and sciencf 
fiction Next in order were informatio ' 
films and song-and-dance films, while th 
lowest in the order of priority were cai 
toon films and fairy tales. 

Nearly 98^o of the children said the 
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had TV at home, but only 64% said they 
watched children’s programmes Asked 
what their favourite programmes were, 
they mentioned “Star Trek”, “Yeh Jo Hai 
Zindagi”, “Ados Pados”, and “Quiz Time”. 
The younger age group (8 11 years) men¬ 
tioned programmes like “Magic Torch”, 
Grasshopper Island”, etc About the kind 
of programmes they wished to see on the 
TV, children 11 years and below said they 
wanted adventure and comedy films, while 
the 12 and 13-yeai-olds wanted educa- 
iional, informative, and entertaining pro¬ 
grammes, and those 14 and above asked 
lor science-fiction and films providing 
general knowledge 

Children had a big role to play at the 
inauguration oi the Film Festival by Prime 
Atinister Rajiv Gandhi The function was 
the nicest of all and was efficiently con¬ 
ducted by four little childien Wdhout a 
trace of stage-triglit. they confidently 
faced a packed auditorium and, with a lot 
of jioise, went ahead with the proceedings 
I’l a totally professional style The song 
We are the World, We arc the Children” 
sung by a stageful of children enthralled 
the audience. It came as a fitting finale to 
the inaugural function Many internation¬ 
al delegates were overheard to remark 



that they were greatly impressed with the 
self-confidence and verbal fluency of Indian 
children. Some of them even went to the 
extent of saying, “Oh' It can never hap¬ 
pen in our country ” 

At Bangalore, nobody else was their 
hero than Mr Aniol Palekar himself, the 
young and dynamic Chairman of the Chil¬ 
dren’s Film Society of India. Having seen 
him on the movie screen and TV, the chil¬ 
dren greeted him with wild applause every 
time he made an ajipearance on the stage. 
It was, therefore, in the fitness of things 
that he had the “last say” in the fun- 
packed Film Festival by throwing a fare¬ 
well dinner to the children' With hun¬ 
dreds of crackers bursting in multi¬ 
coloured glory, the lawns of the hotel 
looked like a fairyland The young dele¬ 
gates had a good time but alas' like all 
good things. It had to come to an end The 
boys and giils, who had come from far- 
flung corners of the country, had to part 
company, the joy of the evening naturally 
gave way to tears of parting. 

Rajalakshmi Muralidharaa 

Belou Sonic of the child-delegates 
in fhcir regional costume; Left: A 
dance item from the delegates. 
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S UNNIV^ LlNI)EKr,ElV 1‘ i tilislit 
biue-eyod blonde Noiweifian ^ul 
She IS twelve \eais old 

‘Learnins? lioin life is nioie iniporlaiil 
than beini^ soked to the luniblinii routine 
ot school hie’ she sa\s 

“So inissinri school does not Moiiy 
Vou‘^” I ask 

‘No'" Sunniva shakes hei head emphati- 
callv ‘But, I keep a diary that is ver> 
important to me T note dovrn in it every 
jiossible detail about the p'aces 1 {,0 to 
and the people 1 meet 1 leaiii a lot fioin 
It ' 

^ ell! Sunniva s vr ay of 1 \ nf, is cer- 

■■■■ iiii rt iii t 


A Life 
Different 

tainlv ditleient lioni that of othei childien 
beiarise she misses school most of the 
time and tij\e's a lot moit than an\ othei 
child ol hci arte ivould 

1 lie lor Sumn\a stalled v\ith a ban', 
when she was chostn to peifoinr m the 
poweitiil w.ntime trim (nowiin; u[) Slu 
was then liaidlc se\cn \cais old Sin 
won tho Swedish equivalent ol the Osca 
\waicl 1(11 hci awesome peiloimaiice 11 
the film kioni then it lias been a rollick 
in^i use to tame ioi Sunniva 
Sunniva was lecentU m India as a ciid 
delet;ate to tin Intel national Children 
Film festival at Bangalore 

India tascmates me’ she says Whi 
sightseeing m Mysore she asked li* 
companion 1 hope there are no snaki 
on the highway ’ her watery blue eves 
lull ot jear That prompted her coi 
panion, a film diiector, to make a ch 
dren s movie to show young people wh 
India is really like 

So Sunniva is now booked to act > 
this Indian film, which will be about t 
experiences of a Norwegian girl in Ind 
Her CO star in the film will be an elephf 
or a monkey 01 some other typica 
Indian animal 

Sunniva is thrilled about the opportun \ 
to act in an Indian film “I’d sinii ' 
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love to go all over India and learn about 
the country I have hoard of the concept 
of unity in diversity in India. I’d like to 
sec and experience it for myself Really' 

I This tountry i.s so difl'crcnt Iroin Norway 
I One has to see it to believe u No amount 
ot leading or school-going will match with 
1 tins expeneiue Rut I only hope my 
[ lompamon in the film is not a .vnake'” 

I said Sunmva, smiling 

Sunniva has travelled widely the 
, onh child member of the International 
J World View Foundation that work.s tor the 
‘ de\elopment of the poor and Ihc' sick all 
ovei the world she has had the opiiortuiij 
1\ to travel a lot and nu'ct jic'ople oj 
difleienl lands and a varietv of culture.s 

‘Im learning throughout the waking 
hours of my day ’ says Sunnua 

Being in Los Angeles for three months 
on a .sjiccial scholarshijt to learn about 
(ilms helped Sunnixa to leatii and talk 
Fnglish fluently She ma.stered the ait of 
pujipetry there and also had a pait to 
' |)1a^ in the musical hit, ‘ \iiinc' on sta^e 

f iSunniva is interested m photography 

I .ind has been ohotogiaphing toi the 

I magazine 'UlaiHusa', m Norway Vs lot 

f leading, she likes serious stones and 

, iantasies 
1 

I Armed with a small camera, a diaiv 
I .ind a charming smile, Sunnua is today 
jirepared to look at the world as hm .si bool, 
' its inhabitants as her teachers and hei 
I own experiences as her text books II is 
indeed an extraordinary concept of edu 
[ i.ition — learning from life itself, by 
I lotting the globe and mixing w'lth its 
peoples. 

Indira Ananthakrisii.ian 



'I Ik ('hon> '.iiJl iwin file n'^oinf 
LiioiviiKj f p s/iO(fs Sn niii'a as Liltle 
Ida a ilh lisa Fiald'^fad as her mother. 
S< t atjanoi Woild B (o 11. the fdm deals 
a ith (he time ioIk'u Nwiaati uas occu¬ 
pied 1ai 1h( German aim a Little Lias 
moihei iioihs (o) the Get mans, as a 

rcirult o irhich iheij aic btanded social 
outcasts Little Ida aticnipts to bridge 
the pap but i.s lebuflad Belote the 
situatiov ran pat out of hand. Little Ida 
IS sent ofl to a laim uhere ,she meets 
iiith lire and iiairnth Finallii, it's back 
to toiiii as peace letiiins 

Sii iniva's ‘ poitiai/al ol a bright, 
icmohah'ii icsilient and selt-reliaivt 
liitU pnl lanh.y amomi ihc screens finest 
peGo> malices hii a child" It won for 
her the Swedish eqiiioalent of the Oscar 
Au aid 
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FACE TO FACE 


A PLEA FOR PEACE 


W HAT with the threat of World War III 
and even the possibility ol Star Wars 
hanging over our heads like the Sword of 
Damocles, it is inevitable that Space- 
bridges to Peace are being built, or that 
the United Nations has designated 1986 as 
the International Year of Peace 
The spacebridge that the Beyond War 
Award C’ommittee built was, of course, a 
marvel of science Those of you who wore 
awake at 10 p.m on December 14 last and 
had watched the TV w'ould have ‘travelled’ 
the five continents to see the leaders of six 
nations receive their “Beyond War 
Awards” simultaneously. Crossing all 
time barriers, the aw'ard presentation 
ceremony was so co-ordinated on the TV 
that the six leaders greeted each other 
according to the time of day (or night) 
it was in that country So, it was Good 
Morning, Good Altcrnoon, Good Evemng 
In India where it was Good Night time 
for most school-kids at 10 p.m. — in San 
P’rancisco, where the ceremony began, it 
was 8 a.m.! 

The awards were given to Mr. Rajiv 
Gandhi, our own Prime Minister, Mr. Olof 
Palme, the Swedish Premier, Mr. Julius 
Nyerere, the lormer President of Tanzania, 
President Miguel de la Madrid of Mexico, 
and President Raul Alfonsin of Argentina 
These six leaders were honoured for the 
five-continent six-nation peace initiative 
known as the New Delhi Declaration. This 
was an appeal made a year ago on Janu¬ 
ary 28 1985 to end Ihe threat of war and 



a nuclear holocaust. 

Obviou.sly, the threat of this holocausi 
is very real We have Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki as standing examples of the 
devastation a nuclear war can cause. Thai 
is why the accent these days seems to bt 
on building peace bridges amongst childrei 
of different nations 

Thirty of these little ambassadors assem 
bled in San Francisco some time in Octobe 
last year. Their mission — to receive, oi 
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behalf of their country’s children, the 
International Peace Foundation Award. 
Instituted by the International Round 
Table Peace Foundation of the USA, the 
awards were presented to the thirty 
participants by Mrs. Jahan Sadat, wife of 
E^uypt’s late President, Mr. Anwar Sadat. 

Our very own representative at tins 
jirostigious camp w'as the much decorated 
Ajnial Khan Gauhar ^see photo on 
facing page). Gauhar, who is commit¬ 
ted to the cause of social service as a 
boy scout, hopes to become an IAS officer 
.some day. To him, attending this func¬ 
tion was a dream come true, and he held 
his own, it seems, over there when he 
gave a speech on vihy the world must 


avoid another Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The Award itself is a beautiful and 
unusual trophy made of three engraved 
glass plates. The first two viewed sep¬ 
arately have a hand each engraved on 
them, the hands signifying World War I 
and II. The third glass plate has a hand 
and a dove engraved on it. The whole 
viewed together signifies the symbol of 
peace. Designed by James Erickson, a US 
sculptor, it is indeed a thing of beauty. 

Gauhar should be proud — and so 
should we — and let’s hope that peace or 
shanti becomes a way of life for all of us 
the world over — without having to be 
awarded or rewarded for it. 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 


( 

t 


Gauhar^ “Gallant Scout of 

the World” 


W E almost missed him — the Indian 
awardee of the International Chil¬ 
dren’s Peace Award at the Third Annual 
Peace Prize Ceremony 1985, organised by 
the International Peace Foundation in 
San Francisco, U.S.A. For Ajmal Khan 
Gauhar (11) — “Gallant Scout of the 
World” — this is not the first oi only 
award. He had earlier received the Na¬ 
tional Award for Bravery from the late 
Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, in 
1983 and the National Cub Scout Gallant¬ 


ry Award from the President, Giani Zail 
Singh, in 1985, besides several others. 

Diminutive and bespectacled, Gauhar is 
not unlike any other boy of his age. Only 
he has the self-confidence and presence of 
mind any adult would envy. In that he 
is a cut above the rest. 

What was his first act of heroism? we 
asked Gauhar, when he dropped in at 
Nehru House, along with his father and 
little brother. 

“It was in 1979. I was sitting up on the 
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terrace of oui house and studying when T 
overheard three men planning a tobbery 
They were in a dilapidated hou&e next 
dooi hnalising then plans 1 slole up to 
the house ijuietlv bolted the door, and 
ijenl foi the police Jhey took then time 
coming because the> would not believe 
Ihe woids of a mere child The three 
crooks wcie finall\ aiiestod and latei im 


prisoned loi lilc on vaiious chaigcs 
including niuider” 

Has Ihcie been any threat to his litc 
since"' 

‘Ves but now 1 have secuiity guards to 
piotect me 

Quite a \ IP isn I he Put haven t the 
attempts on his tile put linn olf doim 
public goocP 


A//S Indna Kiundhi ifu tlunPnim MiiwUd of India hawni an affulioiuti chat with 
i/mal Khan Oauluii al ihc Bia\cn U\aid', Ph unlalion ( inininn in faiiiian 
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Gauhar’s emphatic, nay shocked, ‘no’, 
was self-explanatory 

What else has he been doing? 

“1 work for the District T.B. Associa¬ 
tion. Whenever 1 come across someone 
who seems to be suffering from T.B, I 
take him to the hospital for treatment. I 
have been associated w’lth the hospital 
ever since I took pari in a debate on TB ” 

Were there any ill-effects of his working 
with the T.B patients? 

Gauliar’s father answered the fiuestion 
tor him. 

“Ajnidl contracted the disease from his 
close association w'lth the hospital and its 
patients He, too. had to undergo some 
treatment but, mercilully, he is lit now 
lie is presently the joungest adviser to 
the District T.B Association ” 

What docs that mean - by way of 
responsibility? 

Gauhar took up the threads again 

“I go with the Association teams to 
various villages periodically to tell the 
villagers about T.B. The village children 
have to be inoculated against the dnseasc,” 

Has Gauhar, on any occasion, been 
urofoundly moved into doing something? 

I 

I It was again his father who replied to 
‘ tie query. 

I 

j ‘ Gauhar was, some years back, visibly 
P'mehed by some advertisements in the 
ewspapers about eye donation. He then 
' ccided to donate his eyes, and now insists 
■ lat every member of the family docs the 
'me.'* 


All very commendable, but don’t these 
involvements affect his studies? 

Gauhar shifted uneasily in his chair. 
His father replied. 

“Gauhar stands first in his class every 
year. While his brothers (he has three 
younger brothers) have to be specifically 
asked to sit down to study, Gauhar has to 
be ordered to stop poring over his text¬ 
books!” 

What does Gauhar do in his free lime? 

“My hobbies comprise three S’s — 
Scouting, Social Service, and Story-books, 
both in Engli.sh and in Hindi, that I 
occasionally read.” 

Doesn’t he go out and play with the 
ncighbouihood children? 

“No.” 

Why? 

“I don’t like to ” 

Does he have any idea about what he 
wants to be w’hen he grow's up? 

“An l.AS officer,” comes the ready 
reply. 

This small-town, much-decorated boy 
is brimming over with plans for numerous 
movements and schemes to get under way, 
not only now but for the future, too. 
With his admirable single-minded pursuit 
of ideals (he does at least one good turn 
a day, like all good scouts) and ambition, 
Ajmal Khan Gauhar is all set to make it 
big, and he sure will. 

Bhavana 
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Dear pens and quills^ 

There is a dear friend of mine who 
always calls me Perkey-pine. Now, do you 
really suppose I am all that prickly? 
Come on, don’t feel shy, let me know. 
Because, if you don’t, I shall become as 
sharp as the teeth in your comb, and the 
bristles in your brush, and the quill in 
your pen — if you have a pen that is, 
and if you know how to write that is. I 
sometimes wonder whether you do know 
how to write. Otherwise, why this great 
silence from you? Okay, okay, I’ll wait 
for all your flowers and bees and stings. 

We had a lot of fun in school yesterday. 
Our class teacher was absent; he was 
down with viral fever. Hurrah for viruses, 
virusi, and virasal. No maths! No class- 
work! No homework! No studying! 

No. well, just for one day. Do 

you think we’d be let off so easily? Just 
one day. Anyway, let me tell you all about 
it before this glorious memory dims and 
I become an old, old man who mumbles 
his sixteen times table at dinner and 


confides his geography homework to his 
pillow^ 

Well, we w'ent to school and we found 
it a strange place. There were not many 
teachers. Well, there was everybody 
except our class teacher, and there were 
a lot of boys, much more than normal. 
No, actually, there were the same number 
of boys as usual, but our class was very 
noisy. Extremely noisy. So, you could 
have multiplied every boy by two and 
still be short of the sum of noise in class 
that day. Some of the boys were singing; 
they said they had decided to leave school 
and earn a living as a music group. So, 
they used their desks as drums, their 
rulers as sticks, and their voices for the 
orchestra. Tum-te-ta-tum-tum — TUM 
BANG — Squeak — they went, singing 
for their living... 

Another group got the brilliant idea 
that if only it rained, all our problems 
would be solved. After all, as one of them 
put it, plants need water, plants are food 
and rain is water. So, they put away theii 
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desks and chairs, made a circle in the 
-pace and started a rain dance — Zimbaka 
Zimbaka Zimba Zee, going round and 
lound and whooping out Zimbaka Zim- 
tiaka /irnba Zee 01 course, they also 
kifked out their legs and arms, and a lot 
(if chairs crashed down and chalk pieces 
I, if tied down and an ink bottle on some¬ 
body’s desk danced with the boys. 
Zimbaka Zimbaka Zimba Zee. 

\ third group was working for peace, 
fbey chalked their laces and inked their 
ii.iiuis n don’t know how this helps peace) 
Old .started .shouting .slogans — “We want 
ocace" “We want peace” “Peace, peace, 
oiidaliad” 

\iul what do you think Ilaghu was 
lomg all this time*' He was working “on 
.(II experiment’’ He was “recording the 
noise level’’ ol the class He was, according 

him, using a highly sophisticated lustru 
loont to do the experiment His voice 


What he was actually doing was raising 
his voice higher and higher, higher than 
the music group, higher than the rain 
dancers, higher than the peace workers. 
And when he reached that Mount of 
Everest height of noise, he held the note 
right there “A aaaaaaaa a h.” 

And at that moment, the door opened 
and Mr. Krish came in with the head¬ 
master behind him. The singers stopped 
at a “TUM”. the rain dancers cut off a 
Zimb, and the peace shouters bit their 
tongues at a “Pea” Only Raghu with his 
back to the door held on to his experi¬ 
ment “Aaaaaah”. 

And the rest of the story, dear ears, is 
too painful to tel! 



PS Our (.lass teacher has returned. 
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Science Self-Taught 



science \uthin the reach ol the common 
man, thereby involving him Relorm 
measures in science education are given 
priority, and the teacher seeks to satisfy 
the queries of his students and become 
an able guide to them 
The Centre had humble beginmngs 
under the mspiied leadership of Dr Sara- 
bhai and a group ol dednated university 
professors scientists school principals, 
and eminent educationists at the Physical 
ilesearch Laboratory in Ahmedabad in 
1963 I he (’ommumty Science (’entre is 
its olfspring It seeks to spread science 
through the method of experimentation 
This lequircs teachers who are interested 
in the new methoas A good beginning 
was made by making the teachers of local 
schools and colleges a part ot the new 


I F NEWTON wdio discovered the laws of 
gravity were to study with us in school 
today, he would grow old in a laboratory 
c onducting endless experiments Our 
schools are not equipped to encourage 
the spirit of inquiry 
Many advanced countries are aiming at 
restoring science to its ancient level and 
encouraging the spirit of inquiry through 
the open-house method In India, too, a 
new method is catching on in this direction 
m the form of a Community Science Centre 
in Ahmedabad It was the brainwaie of 
>he late Dr Vikram A Sarabhai The 
^'entre is not a college or school Inaugu- 
uted in 1966, it only aims at bringing 


movement \11 that is learnt here is volun¬ 
tarily spread, through various science 
clubs. 

PhotoH on facing page shoiv — Top, left 
A part of the Comniumtij Science Centre 
build ng, right Two young science enthu¬ 
siast} in the library. Middle, left A cata¬ 
lyst answering queries, raised by chil¬ 
dren, right Children assembling things in 
the scientific way; Bottom, left One of 
the information posters that dot the walls 
of the Centre, right One can ‘play' unth 
science in this playground’ 

Above Not the Rubik’s Cube, but a set 
of ti langles that teach you cubism 
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Above: The late Dr. Vikram Sara- 
bhai, founder of the Community 
Science Centre: at right: This model 
of a rocket greets the visitors to the 
Centre. 

The Centre offers facilities for experi¬ 
ments in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and 
Mathematics, each subject under Coordi¬ 
nator Teacher. Students, and also laymen, 
interested in learning and teaching science, 
are welcome to conduct experiments at 
the Centre. 

The core programme is an important 
aspect of the Centre, and its theme says 
there is science in the air we breathe, the 


food we eat, and the water we drink. Each 
experiment under the programme has a 
scientist known as a ‘catalyst’, who guides 
students in a problem, and slowly fades 
into the background after creating suffi¬ 
cient enthusiasm among them lie or she 
steps in again only if the experiments 
draw a blank. But he does not reveal 
what he expects them to find out. On 
spotting a talented student, the staff in¬ 
cludes him in the ‘gifted students pro 
gramme’, so that he can develop his 
special skills, away from the ‘average' 
students who may be unable to keep pace 
with him. The C’entre often invite.s 
eminent scientists to talk and conduct 
seminars at the request of the local schools 

(T?/rn to page 4S' 
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^HE mailed fist which Emperor Shah did not know how to calm their ruler, 
i Jahan placed on his lips to quell his Suddenly, he stopped crying. He seemed 
sobs proved inadequate to the task. He to have found hope. Taking Mumtaz’s 
cradled the face of Mumtaz Mahal. Death hands in his, he mumbled, “Life has no 
had claimed her, though her petal smooth meaning without you. Til raise a monu- 
iace still had a rare radiance. Tears drip- ment in your memory — the finest monu- 
ped down that lovely face. The emperor ment ever built by a lover to honour his 
raved and ranted. “Take away my throne, beloved. I’ll spare nothing to make it a 
Take away this empire. Of what use are marvel of human skill. I’ll direct all my 
all these if I cannot have my Mumtaz?” energies to raise this memorial to you 

The courtiers watched helplessly. They Mumtaz. It’ll be the epitome of beauty ’’’ 
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Days sped by 

The eiTiperor directed that suitable 
designs for Mumtaz’s memorial be sub¬ 
mitted to him for scrutiny. Hundreds of 
aspiring designers made a beeline to the 
emperor’s court. The emperor examined 
their [lians and questioned each designer 
about their work But not one of the 
designs appealed to him. He wanted 
something distinctive, original, with a 
touch of the genius. 

The emperor began to lose all hope of 
finding a suitable design. All experts in 
the empire had tried their hand at the 
task, but none of the designs received the 
emperor’s approval. 

One day, Shah Jahan was standing on 
the balcony, gazing into the distance, when 
a guard entered, bowed low, and said. 
“Shah-en-Shah, there is a designer wishing 
an audience with you. lie says he has a 
dc.sign for the monument.” 

For a moment, Shah Jahan was quiet. 
He did not want to go through yet another 
frustrating scs.sion, poring over a design 
that was not up to the mark. But he had 
no alternative. He had to study every 
design submitted to him. Some day, he 
would probably find what he was looking 
for. 

“Send him in,” Shah Jahan commanded. 

The emperor saw a lean, thin I'urk 

enter. The stran¬ 
ger held a rolled 
cloth, rough and 
dusty. He made 
his obeisance to 
the emperor and 
waited for him to 
speak. 

“Welcome, my 
friend. I’m ready 


to examine your design.” 

The stranger held out the scroll. 

“Your name?” Shah Jahan enquired. 

“Ifstad Issa ” 

Ustad Issa unwrapped the roll and 
pulled out a silken scroll, neat and clean 
He unrolled ihe scroll and placed it befon 
the emperor. 

Shah Jahan stared at the design. Hero 
was the design he had wanted. He could 
find no flaws in the design. It was im¬ 
maculate, perfect, the very thing to honoui 
his beloved Murataz. 

The emperor smiled at Ustad Issa 
“The design is beautiful.” 

“My Lord it is a gift of Allah. A gilt 
which Allah gave me when 1 was cut down 
by grief. 1 suffered a grievous blow when 
my lovely wife died. Since then, I have 
been wanting to raise a monument lit 
enough for immortal love. I don’t have 
the ]*esources to raise this monument , 
You’ve the funds to rai.se a monument foi j 
your beloved queen. My sorrow will be i 
assuaged only when this design takes a i 
.shape. When I heard that you were loot- j 
ing around lor a suitable design, 1 knew 
that I had the right plan. I hope it receive^ 
your approval.” 

“How long will it take you to make a 
wooden model?” Shah Jahan asked 
Ustad Issa. 

“One week.” 

“Can’t you make it in a day? I had J 
most lost hope of finding a design to be t 
the structure to be built over my Mui ■ | 
taz’s tomb. You’ve pulled me out of d< - j 

(Turn to page ' 
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INSPECTOR GARUD 


'^bPBCTOe GASUP AT M/5S MOMUA vmL'S 


CAN MOU TELL \ 

ME ANiYTHING, ) 

MI6S MONICA V 

I 1 / 7 ^ IN6PECTO(?. 

/ f ITMAV50UNP VERV 
CRUEL,BUT I’M , 
VSLAPTHAT WOMANS 


WOULP VOU T IT’S OBVIOUS, ISN’T 
EXPLAIN HOUR-) IT? SOME BURGLAR 
SFLF? / SNEAREP IN THROUGH 
THE WINBOW SHE 
CAUGHT HIM ANP 
''^SOT 5TAB8EP 


The Mysterious Locked Door—3 


ARE “lOU ^ 
IMPWING THAT 
PEEPAR CHOPRA 
MURPEKP HIS 
WIFE? ^ 


OF COURSE NOT 
I’M SAVINS THAT 
SHE SOT THE JUST 
PUNISHMENT FOR 
TORTURING THAT 
V POOR MAN 


w 


TEUIVIE,MISS MONICA, 
FROM THE TIME VOU 
LEFT MR CHOPRA’S HOUSE 
TILL THE TIME VOU 
RETURNEP THERE, 
WERE VOU AT ANV 
^TIME SEPARATEP 
Br from THE OTHERS? 


NO, INSPEaOR 
AS A MATTER OF FACT, 
WE WBRE ALL TOGETHER 
THROUGHOUT y 


/ THANK 
I V0U,MISS 
V IWONICA 


H 




iNePtCTOe GAQUP GOES TO PEEPAh? 
CHOPPA'a HOUSE 


VOU WERE GOING 
TO PLAV BRIPGE THAT 
NIGHT BUT THERE 
WERE FIVE OF VOU 
SO WHO WAS TO 
'.BE LEFT OUT? y1 


f MV6ELF, V 
0 INSPECTOR 


OH, VOU OON’T \ 
PLAV BRIPGE, J 
PO VOU ? / 

, I KNOW N 
HOW TTJ PLAV BUT 
I PON’ySENERALLV 


IH) 




TELL ME,MR CHOPRA, 
SINCE THE TIME VOU LEFT 
HERE TILL THE T ME ^OU 
RETURNEP, WERE VC. <>t 
ANV TIME 5ERARATEP 
FROM THE OTHERS ? . 


/ A\ 




WM: 


February liR6 































PBEPM CHOPRf^ PAPIPL^ SHUFF.EP A PAW OF 
CARPS ANP PE ALT OUT FOUR H^^nPU I 


lijsnii 


^ M4 HANP ^ 
OSNTAINS ALL 
THE PIAMONPs: 


' ANP ALL N 
THE HEART5 
APE IN THIS 
. HANP'^ 


m 


Q\ THE I AV pAtL-J 

well \ /1 thnw tme most '' 

eALBlR ? ' ( OBVIOUS SUSPECT IS 

V «P 6HANTAPAM mOiiA 


m 


m SOP: I 
CAN'T BELIEVE 




WUSEE!* 

J THE OTHERS 
^ PNOW I CAN 90 
these IRICRS SO TO 
PREVENT UNPLEASANT- 
\ NESSJ AVDIP 
^ PLAPINS 


BECAUSE T WAS \ 

HIS PASSEPBUT W CAN’T 
WHAT IS HIS y ( THINP OF 

MOTIVE V ONE.SIC 


ONE,SlC? 


AS MOTl\E5 &0,MIS5 
MONICA H«P A DEFINITE 
VOTIVE FOR PLLING / 

IN THAT CASE IVMAT \ \ 
ABOUT TEEFAP CHOPPaJ \ 
L HIMSELF P / 




r P'ON’T SEE HOW ANH 
OF them COULP HAVE TONE 
IT, SIR THE*/ ALL SWEAR 
that THE4 WERE NEVER 
separated from EACH 
OTHER THROUiEHOUT THE 
ENTIRE period / 


UNLESS THEV 
ARE ALL IN IT 
TO&FTHER 






f: 


EH ? WHAT 

-\VVAS THAT ' 

NOTMINaV__ 
IHAVE ANIPEA, \\| 
BALBiR CALL THEM \M 
ALL TO THE POLICE i ' 
STATION TOMORROW,/^ 
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Gentlemen i 
HAVE N THIS BOX 
KEOE A VERV M- 
POPTANT CLUE TO 
_ THE MUCPFPEI? 





•iS 


I 


‘(Ou n-i LI 

HOW ip ^CU ^~ 
UE5S-? 

HANr^i UP 

I MP ^Ef I Ak cHOPkA 
' XK PF-iT HOJ POP 
M IP f C No HOje 


AN pp A ,.AME TO ME 
-id-po-r rEEPAk CHOPtA 
uxp Bti^N A VkN-'tllO.UISr 
■'H^N HE lAN PAhLV k . 

Hk A Et XNP 1 XTr, 

V\ A'^E HfC V E N 
kCNTkETHE ■'THEk 
XNC POOL THEM NTO 
HINkNL ^HE WA“i 



\ XT MX H 5 LAk" TCC), i-hAT 

HOI A kE ) WX A r b PATt 
~,Q? / ATTt XP'' ON Hb PACI 

^ -X Tp i-ow MSELrA'nA 
' \ LON UCOk ANP NOT A 

*=p A ^ VENTS LkJU T 




BUT I SAW THCOUL-.H H s 
TBICk IT WAS JUST A UTTwE BIT 
MECHAN AL as if HE HAP 
. LABOR OUSLH PCACTSEP T , 
AH NPEEP HE / 
HAP 


NO ONE 
CAN CET THE 
PETTEC T*- 
HOJ hP 



TThC 


(Next Month: The Fake Godman) 


ontintied from page 24) 


The emperor hugged the ill-clad, foot- 


ir Come to me, then, in a week with \\eary Ustad Issa and said, “We’re together 
‘ model Together we wall examine the m grief, bound together by bonds of 


* model Together we wall examine the 
)del and improve the design further 
id then we’ll raise this structure as a 
mument to love ” 


sorrow 


R.K. Murthi 
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6. MAN OF THE HOUSE 


W HEN the cow, Punya, gave birth to a 
calf. Grandma rubbed her hands with 
glee and said, “A new calf always brings 
luck' Wait and see.” 

The postman delivered a letter from 
the bank that day — the loan had been 
granted! Everyone was jubilant. Over a 
celebration meal of chicken curry, steamed 
tapioca, and paijasam. Father discussed 
his plan. 

“Once the monsoon is under way, ITl 
go to Mysore to buy the tractor. I shall 
also place the order for the irrigation 
system at the same time. We’ll have it all 
ready for the next season!” 

The rains were late. Back in Bangalore, 
rains normally intruded into the smooth 
running of city life. But in Angheri, the 
farmers awaited the rains with bated 
breath. It was during these weeks of 
waiting that Chetan’s friendship with the 
hills became firm. He went there often 
and they talked of everything under the 
sun, discussed, argued, joked, and laughed. 
“How close are you to solving the 


mystery of your Koyal heirloom’’’ asked 
the hill one day. 

Chetan told the hill ol their plan to 
explore the sixth slope of the hill. “Somu 
IS keen that Kumbha should not miss the 
adventure, so we’ll go as soon as Kumbha 
is belter.” 

He thought he heard the hill chuckling 
softly when he left that day. Maybe il 
was the sound of thunder in the distance, 
he was not sure. The long awaited rain 
clouds wore gathering in the distance, so 
he hurried home. 

Clouds gathered thickly over the hills 
and blotted out the sun. Chetan sat in 
the porch with Father, Mother and 
Grandma, waiting for Nature’s drama ti 
unfold. As the first drops of rain touchei 
the earth, everybody laughed and thanked 
God Grandma and Mother rushed in t ) 
light the lamps for Lord Krishna. 

Schools closed for the long, monsoon 
holidays, when most village children had 
to go and help in the fields. 

“Chetan, I’ll be going to Mysore to brin.; 
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the tractor,” said Father one day. ”1 may 
he away for some weeks, so you’ll be the 
man of the house. Can you manage?” 

“Of course,” said Chetan promptly. 

“Yara will supervise the fields, but I 
1 ely on you to see that the farm gets along 
well (Jrandma is not as sprightly as she 
used to be, and Mother is timid They 
need looking after ” 

Father left for Mysore by bus, the Land 
hover having been sold to get extra money 
\lter seeing him off at the village bus 
slop, (’hetan walked home with Yara, his 
mind lull of the responsibilities he would 
la’ry for the next tew w'ceks 

★ 

With school closed, there w is plenty 
ol time lor reading. The books from the 
attic that his father and grandfather had 
enjoyed as kids were now there to delight 
him But try as he might, he could find 
no clue to the whereabouts of the family 
heirloom 

One evening, about a week after his 
lather had been away, the long shadows 
had begun to stretch across the backyard, 
but the lamps had not been lit. 

“Ganga' Where are the lamps'”’ 
Grandma called from her room 

Chetan went into Mother’s room and 
was surprised to see her by the window, 
weeping. 

“Mother, what’s the matter?’’ he asked, 
tugging at her arm. 

‘T — I don’t know, Chetan,” said Mother, 
wiping her flushed face with her sari. “I 
don’t feel well at all. A tightness in the 
chest — it’s awful.” 

She shivered violently as Chetan helped 


J 

her to bed. He ran to call Grandma. 

“Hm Kami She’s burning with fever!” 
exclaimed Grandma, feeling Mother’s 
forehead “Go and light the lamps, son. 
I will get some medicine. Ganga, you 
must stay in bed till the fever comes 
dovn.” 
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Mother diank the herbal concoction that 
Grandma §ave her and lay back Chetan 
slept in her room that night, getting up 
often to see il she was all right She was 
restless tossing and turning under the 
blankets 

In the morning, she sat up in bed and 
ate some porridge “I’ll be fine,” she said, 
attempting a smile “It was only a chill ” 

But when she tned to get up, she felt 
di7zy and had to be back again By eve¬ 
ning she was shivenng violently When 
she coughed, she winced with pain and 
fell back on the pillow, pale and exhausted 

Grandma was very worried “If it was 
a simple fever, my medicine would have 
cured it She has got it m her lungs We 
must get Dr Chandra first thing in the 
morning ” 

Mother’s condition grew worse as the 
evening wore on Chetan was filled with 
fear Outside, ram poured down in heavy 
torrents The sky seemed to crack up 
with thunder and lightmng 

Grandma’s wizened face was clouded 
with worry 

“Grandma, we have to get the doctor 
tonight,’’ Chetan told her 

She nodded “But Yara is away today 
at the cattle market in Mahagal and will 
certainly not be back tonight ” 

“I’ll go ’’ said Chetan, nsing “I’ll go 
with Somu to the village and bring Dr 
Chandra ” 

“Bless you son, but I cannot lot you go 
It is too dangerous on a night hke this ” 

Finally Grandma agreed. Chetan and 
Somu set out Chetan earned his father’s 
torch II was nine o’clock 


It was one of those fierce monsoon 
storms when howling wind and pelting 
ram seemed to engulf everything else 
Progress was slow^ but Somu knew where 
to step, so C hetan kept close behind him 

Suddenly, Chelan’s umbrella collapsed 
into a heap of black, with bits of steel 
poking thiough lie cast it away and 
took shelter with Somu Minutes later 

/ 

/ 
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Somu’s umbiclla suffered the same fate 
They were soon soaked to the skin. 

“Somu, let’s stop for a while,” Chetan 
shouted in order to be heard above the 
sloim “1 — I need to catch my breath” 

In the dim light of the torch Somu’s 
ejes flashed with annoyance “We can’t 
stop now The lightning can be dangerous 
Look w'e’ro nearing the stream and beyond 
It IS the village' 



/ 


They jiressed on Chelan’s couiage and 
optimism were at a low ebb He was wor¬ 
ried suk about Mother How he wished 
Father were here 

Suddenly, a brilliant flash of lightning 
lit the sky and Chetan saw the hills of 
Angheri outlined against the grey clouds 
Though brief, the sight of his friend 
bolstered his sogging spirits 

“Nature is your friend, Chetan,” the 
hill had said “Trust Nature and she will 
be >oui loyal fnend ” lie could hear the 
words now 

Chetan looked at Somu’s thin frame 
braced against the wind, bent and soaked 
to the skin, but marching on Chelan’s 
optimism returned The struggle was no 
easier, the pain and cold no less, but his 
mind opened up to face it He uas going 
to make it They would reach the village 
The doctor was a tall, elderly man with 
a white mane of hair and a bushy, white 
moustache He looked at them in surprise 
as they stood dripping at lus doorstep 
“Please hurry, doctor,” Chetan said 
urgently “My mother is very ill ” 

‘ I’ll get the jeep out,” the doctor said. 
‘But before w'e go, you both must change 
and get warm ” 

He called his wife and lelt them in her 
care and went out to get the jeep 
Chetan and Somu hurriedly changed 
into clothes belonging to ^"lkram, the 
doctor’s son, who was away in a boarding 
school After hot cups of coffee, they 
headed home in Dr Chandra’s jeep 
An hour’s difficult drive through the 
.slushy road and they reached home. 
Chetan waited in the porch. The doctor 
was with Mother a long while Ibresently, 
he came out and joined Chetan 
“Your mother has severe chest infec- 
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tion," he said, gravel} “I’ve given her an 
injection She’ll need another in the 
morning. We’ll know by then if she will 
make it ” 

// she mU make it Fear clutched at 
Chetan’s heart. 

“Somu and you have been very brave,” 
said Dr ('handra. “Keep your chin up 
now 1 woll be getting m touch with your 
lather.” 

By morning, Mother was better 

Dr Chandra’s face brightened when he 
examined her in the morning. “She’s 
definitely improving,” he said. “Now for 
the injection... .Make sure she takes these 
tablets at midday.” 

Grandma and Chetan were overjoyed 

“I can’t let you go without some break¬ 
fast,” said Grandma 

“Okay,” agreed Dr Chandra and joined 
them at the table. 

“This brings back memories,” he said 
to Chetan as he reached out for another 
helping of idlis “I’ve sat here dozens of 
times, talking and arguing with your 
Grandfather ” 

“Did you know him well’” asked 
Chetan 

“\'cry well'” laughed the doctor. “We 
were good friends.” 

“Did you attend to him after he fell off 
the horse?” asked Chetan. 

“Yes, I did. He was badly injured but 
extremely brave. He let me attend to his 
wounds without a whimper, and let me 
take him to the hospital. But he was very 
confused and went on rambling till the 
end.” 



Chelan sat up m his chair “What did 
he say’’’ 

“It was most peculiar,” Dr Chandra 
said, warming to Ins .story “He kepi 
saying, ‘Third slope on the hill, third slope 
on the hill. ' Then, ‘Bolluka quick, gel 
the lantern’’ I tried to calm him, but he 
became delirious and passed away within 
a hour ” 

“Do you think he was trying to say some 
thing important’” asked Chetan 

“N. No. ..” said the doctor, shakinj, 
his head thoughtfully. He sighed deeph 
and got up “I must go now,” he said. “11) 
call again this evening to check on your 
mother.” He patted Chetan on the batK 
and drove away 

Chetan sat at the table and looked out , 
of the window with a half-finished idli en | 
his plate. The hills of Angheri, shrouii* ! 
in the morning mist, seemed to beck>n 
him to unfold their secret. 

Kavery Bh »t< 
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Next Month: 

Who was the skier in black ? 


(Asia Featun 
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C ERTAIN birds in every continent are 
tamiliar to everyone The\ are 
lnovl1abl^ the most numerous ones in the 
v\ 01 Id 

In India the Bulbuls, Spanows, Mynahs, 
(hous Bayas Vultures, Parrots, Pigeons, 
Kites, and Partridges aie probably the 
best known Ducks, Waterfowls some ol 
tile (liasbeaks, and the Turkeys are fami¬ 
liar to travellers on the American conti¬ 
nent South Ameiicans would instantly 
recognise some of the Tanagers, as would 
Australians (he (’ockatoo and the Wagtail, 
and Europeans the Ihgcons 
The little Blue Penguin is well-known 
in Southerii ustraha while the people of 


Mrica ate lamiliai with Ibises and some o 
the Weavers 

Theie aio, liowevei, plenlv of spene 
whuh aie unlaniiliar despite being nuraei 
ous This IS so because ol their habita 
For instance Wilson’s Petrel of the Antan 
tica IS considered as one of the ino^ 
numerous ol species However, it is dill 
cult to assess their numbers and gt 
familial with them because they speii 
most of their time out at sea 

Other birds become familiar because < 
their presence in zoos all over the work 
Penguins, Peacocks, Parrots, and the moJ 
colourful tropical birds are a famih 
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^if’hl in zoos, as are Pelicans and Zebra 
Finches. 

'Ihere are, unlortunately, an increasing 
number of species of birds, whose num- 
hoi.s arc decrc'ising steadily, consequentlj 
lerined rare, juth as the Great Indian 
r.uslaid and Black Partridges Thev lace 
Die danger oi extinttion This is so largely 
because their habitats and sources ot 
lood aie being destroyed and the birds 
lie unable to adapt to any other way ot 
life 

Oiu' of the birds to betoine extinct ib 
Die wild AVood Duck, previously found in 
<uat numbers in \s‘^am 

\ tew buds have managed to adapt to 
living in a new habitat, for example the 
Black Kedstart is now lound in most large 
(dies in Western Kuio]ic, althougn d was 
’uevicmslv one oi the raier birds of Die 
I litis ,uid lotkv eountrvside 

riu buds of prev aie a groui> which 
no on the danger list because nl Die mis 
taken belief o) game keepers that thev all 
Kill game birds The Shmt toed Ka(ih\ 
lor instance lives solelv on snakes and 
li/aids but IS now disajipc'anng as a lesult 
nl indiscriminate shooting 
7’/(c Monkcy-caiuiq Eaqic ol the deep 
lorosts ot the I'hilippmes is one ol the 
I rgest and most powerful oi the birds of 
I lev Lmfortunatelv d is last disappear 
mg because of the destruction of the 
t’ucst area w'hcre it lives and also its 
k'lnand in foreign roos 
The Bald Eaqle was made the national 
'‘ird of the ITnited ,States m 1782 During 
ne present century, it has become ven 
aie and has completely disappeared fiom 
nost ot its previous habitats Destruction 
1 ds habitat and poisoning tioni pcsti 
besides the indiscriminate and 



Bull I incht\ ,luiiciht)\i loik btlon an 
(olotuftil lioputil hiuh 7hen soz/g is a 
low w HI hit 


ine^iumsibk shootine which is .still prac¬ 
tised illegal') aie I he principal causes 
for ds decline 

The CaUlmiitnu Coudoi and the hm 
qladi Kilc of Flot/da aie in danger of 
extinction, and in Biitain the Bincgmie 
and the ADsDt/ aie declining in numbers 
Many ol the chemicals used on the land 
are believed to be lesponsible tor inlertilc 
eggs and loi bird poisoning 
Other birds imller from man’s demands, 
thousands ol small song-birds arc killed 
every year as delicacies to aceompany 
wines, vhile cdhors aio trapped lor the 
cage bird trade 

The Red and the Black-headed Munias 
and the IJdl Mijnahs of India arc very 
populai cage birds abioad and have been 
exported in large numbers, endangering 
Die suivival of these lovely birds 

Aiming the raie birds of India are 
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Jungle Crow, Woodcock, Grey Plover, 
Blue-breasted Myiiuh, White Stork, Pirytail 
Snipe, and Painted SandgroTise. 

Many seabirds and water-fowls die in 
hundreds on the beaches of America and 
Britain when their wings got covered 
with the oil discharged into the sea by 
tankers. Bird Protection Societies do their 
best to rescue the birds and clean their 
wings, but inevitably a majority die. 

In most parts of India and abroad, 
reserves and sanctuaries have been set 
apart for the protection of rare birds and 
animals. Although they do good work, 
they are hampered by lack of funds and 
cooperation from those who destroy 
habitats by cutting jungles and endanger 


the birds themselves. 

Some birds, like the Whooping Crane 
in North America, have been protected en 
masse following great public concern 
about its fate; but the Siberian White 
Crane and Japanese Crested Ibis have 
not been so lucky in attracting public 
sympathy. 

On the whole, nearly all the rare birds 
have declined drastically in numbers be¬ 
cause of man’s encroachment on their 
habitat. However, the World Wildlife 
Fund has been successful in its apjieals 
in the direction. As a result, an increasing 
number of people all over the world, arc 
doing their bit towards conserving a 
vanishing wildlile dx\ Chopra 


TIu’ Greater Siilplwr-crested Cockatoo is a native of Australia. Its general colour is 
white with a pink or yellow tinted ere.it 
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I U! WFONDS niSAPPl VR 


11 dul I t V au ! )i' (ii niiDiKi 
V V Mik v( s [ nt Milk 1 111 1 Ins 

< \ UK li null I in P( (»))li i( 

I (P not In \n n oi ii iitK'nl'- wlun IIkn 
' tiK' 1 ail' lU on \ou lul Mini 
II MIt nlioii till in in w illi 

loml ^pi ak( 1 sliot t( o is h ' i 1 '•It i\\ 

I 11(1 on slo\\l\ 

'\ niim\s opnKil and in\ion' ik< 
0(1 out jinli'st'i MS and nilist^ sto|) 

I 'o listen uonion binx \ nh lluii 

linn (hoit taini oid on to llu in on 

1 I < 1 1 111 I Mi'll kill., 1 Olll J{ l) it 

na Ciciurav and Siiipi s1('p))id 

'MiJif^ as Hhanon tluii luksliiw w dl di 
plHMi the Inakos 

M\ Mod Tins js tin sixth Hull in tlu 
1m da\s situi tin Nuiihandi ! m 
iK‘d Saiiju hiuki till' sikiKi 
M it till ( ui u nf li 1 1< I ( ‘ 111 

oiiK lat iH \' to hnn st n in dti i 

hlanji^ loudsjieikn 
I da>s to be jnenso lojicilod 

bia irinklinf> hoi nose to settle lei 
Mae’es in position 


‘'anpi iniitatod hci immediately by 
(nnkhiiw, his nost Oka\ okay 'Miss 
i’liMsi' lu loioitod }p> did not like 
hnn I iilotted 

Will this IS loall', alaiming I bet 
till K IS a t,anp ojh i dint, uithin the Fan 
pumisot (ijuiai liowned thouj’h1lull\ 

I hm v\1m ( ml thi polui* lalih them^ 
isknl Sanpi 

I'iii \ lant witiiout an\ due (raurav 
told his hi ithei 

Riylit now tht polite tan t do any 
IIiiiIh Itapd Kill liked thought lull> He 
was still ii'iv st'iious 

(J1 foiiisi not Suia] Bhaisaab will do 
somtthim, wont he’ Indira asked 
Sui 1 ] Bliaisaah is not the entiie polite 
lout Saniu said loudl\ Now hr had 
(oiiedi ) Indna he lliouLnt Iiappih 

So I lid Snia) I’dia Iiidiia was 

not i( d\ to ui(])t (teteat easih but 
riiinon intenupled them 

Neiih twenU eight years ago, the 
notoiims Kaiikankhera group ot despe 
radotK had attacked during the Nauthandi 
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Fair I used to drive Vaid Bhagwan Sahai’s 
horse-cart those days. The families went 
to the Fair well before sundown, and re¬ 
turned to the city before it became dark. 
Douii the Suraj Kund lane, a kilometre 
and a half from the Fair grounds, spirits 
and ghosts danced, sang, and made merry. 
You could hear them from the Hapur 
Road, nearly two-and-a-half kilometres 
away," Bhairon paused lor breath. He 
also looked back to sec if his audience 
was attentive. 

They were listening quietly. They 
usually didn’t believe any of Bhairon’s 
tales, though they were enchanted by 
Bhairon’s story-telling 

‘‘Well," Bhairon continued his story as 
he began pulling the rickshaw again. 



“those ghosts and spirits still dwell in 
that place — for. nobody knows when* 
all the water comes from in that lake — j 
but now they prefer to sit on the tree.s 
and enjoy the loud film music from thf 
Fair!” 

The ‘audience’ giggled. 

Bhairon went on ‘"So, I was telling 
you about those desperadoes. 1 once drovi 
Vaidji and his family to the Fair. The> 
had their tent put up lo stay overnight 
Dmanathji, Murari Lai Jain, Chaudhuii 
Saheb, the Rani Millwale, they all had 
their tents at the Fair. At night the thieves ' 
struck. 1 knew they would They stole 
something or the other from every tent 
— ornaments, clothes, cushions, flowoi 
pots. They even picked up t’haudhun 
Saheb’s chowkidai’s quilt and escaped ' 
while the chowkidar continued to sleep' 

I was alert, nothing was taken from Vaidji ^' 
tent. The thieves were never captured ; 
However, since then there has not beer | 
any gang activity. Now, after such a loOwl 
time, there are burglaries and thetts, n." | 
in the dark of the night, but amidst hugi 
crowds m broad daylight. Strange 
strange!" Bhairon chuckled. 

Indira crinkled her nose again to jm’ 
her specs in position. The boys imitated 
her, smiling. Annoyed, Indira turned hvi 
head. It was the boys’ privilege to chtik 
her habit by imitating. This was a ‘ruu- 
of the Four. 

“Bhairon, why do you always tell ta't'> 
of events so long past?” asked Indira. 

“Because those were the days. 
Bhairon replied, but Rajat cut him sh'd 

“1 don’t believe them.” 

“Okay, then don’t. I won’t tell you . n' 
more stories, either past or futu ■ 
Bhairon was presumably peeved. 
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‘I didn’t mean that,” Rajat corrected 
iinself. 

“Bhairon, you must ” Gaurav 
[jlcaded, for they all enjoyed his tales 
“Tell me, Bhairon, is it true that no 
gang has struck at the Fair after that 
incident?” Sanju asked with groat interest 
No, not since you were born.” Bhairon 
turned round and smiled at the \oungcsl 
ol the four The others were all ten 
sanju was only nine ”Now ready wilh 
\our bags, you have reached >our school.” 
he ordered and carefully stojiped the nck- 
shay at the school gale 
Indira was the hrst to jumji out Rajal 
touched Indira’s shouldei lightly She 
■.lOppcd “Remember to note down all 
ntormatioii about the mussing diaiiionds 
vte’ll discuss it in nn 'chamber' in ttie 
litornoon ” Rajat said 


Rajal (Jaurav, and Indira were m the 
same class — Class V — but in different 
sections Sanju veas in (’lass IV. They 
lived m the same locality, and their parents 
Mere great friends, too. They enjoyed 
going to their school together 

Theic wasn’t ambodj in the city who 
did not look forwaid to this annual Fair. 
\]| through the year they waited for 
Nauchandi — the same chat shops, the 
.same sweet shops, milk bars, ice-cream 
parlours, circus, dog show, art exhibition, 
san and carpet shojis, and the same paan- 
wallahs And of course the crowds — 
the iich Lfila.s wearing silk hiatas with 
shniv gold buttons and well starched, 
cn.sp white dholis, the rich ladies in cool 
organdies and sparkling diamond ear 
I mgs and nosejnns, and their daughters 

CTuru in pnqc 51) 
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Curd-rice and Mango Pickle 


S IIK sat there a pulurc of utter despair 
All around her the air hummed with 
the laughter and chattel ol unitoimed 
girls, their gleaming tiffin boxes open 
before them How happy everyone looked! 

Kamakshi reached for her tiffin carrier 
Dressed in a printed cotton skirt and 
blouse. Kamakshi was slim, lair and sharp- 
featured Blinking away her tears, Kamak 
shi slowly opened her tiffin-carrier 

Curd-rice and mango jnckle' 'I’he same 
sickening, insipid lood -- da> after day, 
day alter day Oh Lord' w'as she de.stined 
to eat this all her hie’’ W'hy did she have 
to be born into an orthodox family’ 


\ 



Whenever Kamakshi suggested some¬ 
thing dilTereiit just for a change, her 
mother always dismissed her with, “You 
don't know (urdnee is the most tooling 
and nourishing food for hot summer 
afternoons' 

What delicious tlung.s did Malathi 
bring' Something diflerent eveiy day 
Kamakshi’s mouth would water as she 
turtively glanced ever\ now and then at 
Malathi’s tiffin On occasions when 
Mother, in one of he i condescending 
moods, ga\(> hei bread with homemade 
lacktruil jam Kamakshi would take care 
to see that Malathi noticed Kamakshi 
would lingei over cnery bitc' tor the 
luxury that would not (tune her way for 
long 11 only Mother would give her such 
delicacies evoiy dav' 

A gentle, obeditmt, sensitive gill, the 
only way Kamakshi disfilayed her dislike 
ol (urdrice was to take as little ol it as 
po.s.sible in her tiffin-cainer 

And talking ol the tiffin carrier — how 
she longc'd lot a stainless steel one like 
most of the other giils had' The old- 
fashioned brass tilbn-c airier embarrassed 
her no end But Mother saw no reason at 
all to buy a new one with the still usable 
brass one at home II Father had been 
alive, he would have understood He had 
believed in moving with the times. It waf 
he who had insisted on a convent educa 
tioii lor his daughtei How she mis.se(> 
him' 

For some days now. Kamakshi had hai 
the uneasy feeling that every time shi 
opened her tiffin earner, Malathi watcher 
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iier. Self-consciously Kamakshi would 
shift her position to be out of Malathi's 
range of vision. 

Today, problems other than curd-rice 
and her tiflin-carrier were weighing on 
Kamakshi Everything had gone w'Tong 
Horn the moment she had got out of bed 
m the morning. To start with, in happy 
anticipation of two new sets oi uniform 
from the tailor, she had given both her 
old ones to the dhobi, the previous evening, 
but there was no sign ol either the tailor 
or the dhobi and Kamakshi had gone to 
school conspicuous in a bright, printed 
.^kirt and blouse 

At the morning Asscmblv, all eyes were 
on her 'I'heii the Pnn( i]ial had summoned 
her A tew minutes later .‘•lie had iiurned 
liack to her cla.ss, gratelul ,tt being let otT 
'.\itti a few hai'vSh words 

(Quickly, she had opimed her bag to fake 
out her arithmetic hoiiicwoik. discovering 
to her dismay that it wasn’t there “Only 
girls who don’t do their homework forget 
to bring their books." Mrs Lazarus had 
.-.colded and boxed lier ears 

Kamakshi was always regular with her 
'Aork; old Miss Mathews would have under- 
dood. But Miss I.azarus was a new teacher 
-md a tyrant at that She didn’t spare 
anyone. 

In the English grammar test, the next 
l*eriod, she forgot everything she had 
memorised the previous evening and 
nuddled up the paper. 

And now, to crown it all iiere w^as 
-dalathi trying to mock her about her 
-urd-rice. It was too much to bear. She 
urned, the curd-rice choking her. Her 
.'lOs glistened with gathering tears 

"Malathi,” she said, her voice quiver- 
’‘g, “why do you stare at my simple food 


every day? It isn’t rich as yours, but do 
you really have to make me feel so misera¬ 
ble? ('an’t you eat yours and leave me 
alone with mine?” With that she turned 
away, before Malathi could react. 

As Malathi was in a higher class, she 
was unaware of the indignities Kamakshi 
had endured all morning. Though she 
knew Kamakshi by name, she saw her 
only during the rece.ss and seldom spoke 
to her So Kamakshi's queer behaviour 
perplexed Malathi. 

Quickly picking up her own tiffin box, 
she got up and follow'ed the younger girl 
But just then .someone called out to her. 
Sill' lunied lound One of her classmates 
came up to her and said. “The Principal 
wants to see you immediately.’’ 

Kamakshi watched her go, then walked 
back slowly to her class, feeling a lot 
lighter. 

Back liomc that evening. Kamakshi’s 
spirits sank again There was no sign of 
the tailor She was told that the uniforms 
would bo delivered only the next after¬ 
noon Kamakshi then sent a servant to 
th(' dhobi for her old uniform and got it 
washed in the house. 

Th(‘ next morning, she set off for school 
wondering what was in store for her that 
day. It turned out to be an uneventful 
morning. 

At recess, as 
K a m a k s hi sat 
down for her curd- 
rice meal. Malathi 
came running uji 
and sat down be¬ 
side her 

“How could you 
think I was 
making fun of 
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you? Why should P My mouth waters 
every time you open your tiffin-carrier 
and I get Ihe smell of your lovely avakkai 
(mango pickleJ Let us share our food. 
Kamakshi, please.” 

Kamakshi could not believe her ears 
Her shyness forsook her momentarily and 
she hugged Malathi, impulsively. 

“You really mean that, Malathi?" she 
asked. “I’m sorry I misunderstood you You 
don’t know how I have envied you Your 
food looks so good Here, please take 
some curd-rice.” 

Malathi helped herself and gave Kam¬ 
akshi a stuffed parantlia from her own 
tiffin box. 

The following morning, Kamakshi, in 
her new uniform, startled her mother by 
saying, “You know. Amnia, I don’t know 
why I feel very hungry the.se days Please 
keep a little extra curd rice and avakkai 
for school.” 

Happy as a lark, her brass tiffin-carner 
did not offend her that morning. Kvery- 
thing seemed to be right. 

In the arithmetic cla.ss, all her sums 
were correct and Miss Lazarus gave her 
a gentle })at on her back. In the Hocila- 
lion class, Kamakshi rattled off her piece 
V'ilhout a single prompting. What a glo¬ 
rious day! Kamakshi waited impatiently 
for the lunch break and as soon as the 

bell rang, skipped 
along to Malathi’s 
class, found her 
and hastened to 
the playground. 

Kamakshi hap¬ 
pily served out 
h e r curd-rice, 
while Malathi took 
out a slice of but 


lered bread and spooned out some curry 
to eat with it. “It’s meat curry, you’ll like 
it,” smiled Malathi. 

Kamakshi went pale. Rich vegetarian 
snacks were all right, but meat? She could 
not eat that. She apologised “Malathi, I 
am sorry, f can’t eat that We are brah¬ 
mins, we are not supposed to eat meat. We 
don’t even take eggs at home. Mother is 
very strict. She’ll be very annoyed if she 
comes to know.” 

“Oh come on. Kamakshi,” Malathi coax 
ed “You don’t have to tell your mother 
And meat is good for you Don’t be old- 
fashioned. Try a little, you will like it.’ 

Kamakshi was in a fix. She did not 
want to hurt Malathi by refusing the 
curry, nor did she want to hurt her mother 
by eating it. But the curry did look tempt¬ 
ing. Finally, she gave in to Malathi's 
persuasions and took a small, guilty bite 
of the .soft chunk of meat, then another 
‘Oh dear,’ thought Kamakshi as she licked 
the rich masala off her fingers, ‘I didn’t 
even know such delicacies existed.’ 

Returning home, Kamakshi’s conscience 
started nagging her. Should she or should 
she not tell her mother? She spent a rest 
less night In the morning she decided 
to let the matter pass, not w'antmg to huit 
her mother. But she vowed never to toucli 
meat again. Of course, she would fall ou’ 
of grace with Malathi, but that could no\ 
be helped. 

For lunch that afternoon, Malathi ha l 
brought cutlets. She helped herself to i 
few spoonsful of Kamakshi’s curd-rice 
and put a crisp cutlet in Kamakshi 
box. 

“What’s it?” asked Kamakshi suspi< 
ously. 

“Mutton (“utlets, my mother’s specialit 
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\oull love it,” replied Malathi 
“Look, Malathi," Kamakshi said, sum¬ 
moning up all her courage, “IVe decided 
not to touch meat again I can’t hurt 
my mother, and it hurts my conscience 
not to tell her Try to understand ” 
Don’t be sillj- Kamakshi Why should 
uiur conscience hurl you’ You’re not 


committing any sin Are we all sinners, 
then’ Come, it’s just like a vegetable 
cutlet You won’t even know the 
difference.” 

Okav but this is tlie last time Any 
vegetarian snack you bring I’ll eat, but 
no moie meat ” Kamakshi bit into the 
crunchy cutlet and hated herself for 


; 
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relishing i1 so uiikIi 

Anothei U'slless night Tho next da\ 
was Kamakshi s biiltuku and she dtuidod 
to make a dean bieasl ni it to Iici niothd 
first thing Ill the inoining 
She wokt up caiK and made hti wav 
to he/ molhd in the kite hen 

Ainma ’ she beg,in but lu t inolhit 
intenujited 

(h) qui(kl> and liave voui baDi 'i on 1] 
get voiit totrec onl\ aftei \ouv( said 
vour jnaveis It is voui birthdav 
icmembei 

Kamakshi obeved and Kliiincd a (i\\ 
minutes latei 

\mnia I slit began a^^ain lUil 

theie was a loud knock on the tiont dooi 
and they hastened to set who it vvas It 
was T.eela then neighboui s d,iughl(i 
\unt\ Mothei has railed vou ovci 
uigentb slu said 

K.nnakshi s inothei inslimted lu i to 
eat bieaklast and go to school altei lot k 
Jiig the lumsc with the sjiaii kt\^ Ill 
send VOUI lunch with the maid slu 
addcul and huniedh followed 1 n l,i (u 
hei house 

Kamakshi went to sdiool with i htaw 
heait She had so much wanted to stait 
hci birthdav with a dean conscience 
\t lecess Malalhi opened her tiffin box 
Wlit'io IS vouis*’ ’ she asked Kamakshi 
and went on vou know it seems my 
Mummy called on vouis yesteidiv altei 
noon alter visiting a patient next dooi 
and fhev had a nice long chat and ” 
Here is youi meal Thinnamnio ’ 
Kamakshi’s maid mteriupted handing a 
(loth bag to Kamakshi 

Kamaksln put het hand into the ha 
and blinked in disbelief as she took out a 
shining slamless Icel tifhn box similai 


to Malathi s and put it slowlv down on 
the grass Tingling with excitement she 
opened the lid ,uid sat staling at the con¬ 
tents a beaulilnl blown omelette ioui 
sluts of white* butte led biead and a small 
cup ol thick t(d tomato sauce’ 

Ni inn id I Knshii.iinurtln 


l( > lt( ' (I I III /Xll/i ’ 

! he ccntic ill*- in ludl(lVl^ual laboi dotv 
loi till (C'lnino 11 111 wi'l *'''dc pio 
|((Ii)i-, md otiui ('luipmMit fi* ciiahlc 
linn 1 ( know sotclhip^ ol < n n< < It aisc 
t)o,isls (i| I (jiustai iclCMopc ill" skv 
a/ll ^ and ic ul.u Idn now >' on icicnliln 
*nh|C(l'- I he o(;( n laluialoiv on SiindaV'- 
dill's I HI t iiumoc' oi c iiildi i n 
A niiv^ioiind IK I Ins linn si 1 iij 

wIkk iliildtcn (an d i iiiupse o' 
a n c )ln< luh pi < oloni (i tci lowcis 
mu ii d pifu -.aiidinls alti ponds aiu 
in (\olid on ]) < ai iic sunic oi th 

lonponcid i tins iiMuiuc jd iv louiid 
' 1 1 K 1 (U (I 1 ^ain I (I lodi i lockt'i 

iid< ii ( u 1 ( iiu s liohbc c ( Id 11 \ 

\'natciu Kidio Mid) hindioiis legulai 
ii the ((idle It tin 1 (oni|)utei whci 
(I'tlmsnstu tude ids (an feed then ow 
pio 1 amines 

'J lu teniK his of lale stalled exten 
ing ll^ ac >\itics 1 ( the lUTal areas I 
I'stahli hills s/nall extension centres 
mobile sen rue van eu|ui{)pcd with a la 
oiateuv and melio visual mateiial foi i» 
in luial areas is on the cauls Scien 
e Inf) are being oigaiiised in the schoe 
>11 villaces wheie the emphasis is on 
iwiK.ies> of the local enviiomnent 
\\e iiivv the dnldun of Ahniedah 
tiont wc ’ Kakshmi ]’« 
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me up to Rs SO 
wneu yop buy a pack of 

?0 Hani^lasf strips. 



a' 

»-•'** 


^*’i<'opcn 
" ‘J iiociu last 


ForfcsttfianRs SgetvoureUflJ 
aiQrtcd on j \nhiahlc habit A piggy ^ 
t ink comes free with everv pack of 
20 Hand} plast strips Your child caa 
sasc as much is Rs 50 m one rupee 
coins in this attrutivc bank 

Ofcoursctheofferisjustan . 
incentive With active kids around the 
house it actuallv makes sense to keep a 
p It kot Handyplast hand) Handyplast 
(lint iins the same medicine most 
surgeons prescribe for post-operative 
healing Makmgitreliablcforsuperficial 
wounds, cuts, bites and sores 

Stocks are limited So hurry to 

your retailerorchemist and get yourself i 

a super bargain. 







Handyplast stnps 

It doesn’t just disiiiCect. It bclpt bcil. 
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HOBBIES 



T he liobb\ of collecting match box 
labels US gaming popularity these days 
‘Phillunicn}’ is the name given to this 
hobby, and a collector of such labels is 
called a ‘Pliillumenist’ 

It IS djfTicult to say with precision when 
phillumeny started as a hobby The first 
‘friction matches’ came to the market in 
1826 Four \ears later, match box labels 
began to appear viith pictures. So, it can 
be guessed this hobby must have started 
.soon altei The pu tonal labels attracted 
the fancy of people, young and old, and 
toda> thousands and thousands all over 
the world have taken to this hobby. 

Phillumeny is an interesting and edu¬ 
cative hobby Though the match box 
labels are tiny bits of paper, they tell us a 
lot about different countries Coming to 
our own country these labels have done 
tmuh to revive the memories of the glory 
of our hern age in art, architecture, and 


sculptuie They akso tell us a lot about 
our birds and animals, flowers and fruits ' 
temples and forts, kings and patriots, iti | 
short they are rich in variety Besides : 
phillumeny is a profitable hobby, too 
Match box labels are bought and sold al' j 
over the world Their value, howevci 
depends on the fancy and interest of a 
partii ular phillumeni.st. 

Match box labels are a cheap and 
effective medium of advertising goods and 
services. They carry the message even to 
the remotest corners of a country in vk'V 
of the fact that there is not a single lait 
or house without a box of matches. During 
World War II, these labels were found to 
be a great means of advertising and fli® 
British boxes regularly bore labels like 
‘Dig for victory’. In our country, too, tli® 
manufacturers of cycles, soaps, textncs 
and cigarettes are regularly utilising 
medium of advertising Services, too, hnve 
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been advertised. For instance a few years 
back, a label ‘Open a Savings Account 
with the .... Bank Today’ appeared in 
the market. Even film distributors have 
resorted to this medium for their films. 

Most of the match factories in India 
are located in Sivakasi, In Rarnanatha- 
]mram district of Tainilnadu. These fac¬ 
tories come under the small scale sector. 


As these matches are handmade, they arc 
cheaper than the matches produced in the 
mechanised sector. The Sivakasi match 
units together hold 30 to 35 per cent of 
the Indian market. 

rhillumeny is thus an interesting, edu¬ 
cative, profitable and social hobby. Don’t 
you wish to be called a phillumcnist? 

L. llao 


iConUtnied jroni page 43) 
and their daughters-in-law in glittering 
Banarasi brocades and loaded with jewel- 
lor>. Some people sneered at such dis¬ 
tasteful display of wealth, v\hile the others 
looked on curiously, obviously da^zled 
Year after year, the Nauchandi Fan 
was held with the same gaiety and fun 
galore, and attracted more and more 
crowds, 'fhis year, the robberies had 
< reatcd a sensation, but that had not by 
any chance affected the rush at the Fair. 
Only if there is a clue,’ thought Indira, 
as she proceeded to her class. 

Inside, Ritu Jain w'as surrounded 
t)\ her class-mates. Indira threw her bag 
on the desk and rushed to find out what 
was going on. but just then the Assembly 
bell rang. 

T '.vas there with Mummy.” Ritu was 
Miying “There was a great rush near the 
I’anke paan-ki-dukan.” 

Indira grew impatient. “What happen- 
' (l'''’ she asked. 

“That’s w'hat I’m telling you,” Ritu said. 
We got out of the rush. Papa stood at 
ibe paan-ki-dukan paying the paanwallah. 

I 'loth Mummy and I sighed in relief, 
i '•iiunmy took the paan with one hand and 
he was adjusting her pallav with the 
''ther. Then 1 noticed that one of her 


diamond earrings was missing. Poor 
Mummy, she was so shocked'” 

“Who stole the earring?” asked Ajit. 

“Silly, if she knew that, she would be 
telling us a different story,” Kaushal 
remarked bilingly, 

"1 wish 1 knew,’' Ritu sighed, her hands 
clasped together 

“Rilu. didn’t your muminy feel any¬ 
thing when the earring was being stolen?” 
Indira asked 

“In that mad rush, everyone was jos¬ 
tling each other No, she doesn't remember 
feeling any lug or pull at her car.” 
answered Ritu 

“Hmm. Looks like an expert's 
job,” Indira remarked thoughtfully. 
The others agreed. “Ritu, do you remember 
seeing any suspicious character in that 
crowd?” asked Indira. 

“Well, let me think,” Ritu put her fore¬ 
finger to her chin and looked at the ceiling 
rather dramatically. She spoke with un¬ 
certainty. “Perhaps er.he had blood¬ 

shot eyes, wmre a chequered lungi, a red 
band on his wrist....” 

“Now, now’, don't imagine things," 
Indira interrupted. 

Ira Saxena 

(To be continued} 
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ttli >f K IKELAWNEY Dr Luescy and 

IVl (he lest of these gentlemen have 
asked mi to write down the w'hole story 
ol fieasuie Island fiom the beginning to 
the end keeping nothing back 

With these woids does I'ivearold Jim 
Hawkins begin his nanation of 1 measure 
hlaiid It is be'cause Jim effaces hini'iclj 
so mmh that we can see a wide variety 
ol othei maiacteis Take ioi instance 
the wav in wliiih Jim introduees Billy 
Bones the old sea dog who sets the action 
moving 1 le member him as if it were 
vesteidav as he came to the inn dooi a 
tall slioiif, neavv nut brown man 
(with) tne sabre cut acioss one cheek a 
dirtv livio white 

But Jin. hrtS an equally sharp peiception 
of when to put himselt into the picture 
Like the scene following an exchange ol 
words between Daptain Smollett the skip 
pel ol luspamola and its ownei Mr 
Trelawne^ following a trifling brush-up 
between himself and the Captain Jim 
savs 1 assure you 1 was quite of the 
squiies (Ml Tielawnev) way of thinking 
and hated the Captain deeply ’ 

Jim s unflinching loyalty to those to 
whom he has pledged his woid is one of 
his most remaikable (haiacteristics The 
decisive turn in the action comes when 


Tv^itala 07 7 he 7 eller of Tales ^ms 
the name qwev to Robert Louis Stevevr 
soil by the natives of Samoa Ills most 
encdtivg iok IS artamly Treasure Island 
(ISSi) ivhich develop(d fiom an imaqin 
ary island he dicw for Ins stepson 
The novel has one of the most mmd 
groups of 'haiaders eoei collected by 
any authoi the blind Petv, the 
wooden legged Loiuf John Silver, both 
streinqely atUaetne in the mieist of tl eir 
e’vil eis nwll eis then adiersaries, the 
ercitabli Sqm re Fre latency and his 
perfeei joil the level headed Dr 
Lwescy litre ne take a look at a 
quietei bnt eqiially inteiesting tharactei 
flow Tieasuie Island fifteem yeai old 
Jim Ilatekins 


lim concealed in an apple bariel ovei 
heais the piiates plotting on board the 
Hispaniola to muidei every honest man 
and escape with the tieasuie He realises 
that his lilends aic liopelesslv outnumbei 
c‘d by the gentlemen of fortune’ as the 
piiates call themselves Although it seem 
easier to throw in his lot with the pirates 
Jim stands bv his Iriends even thougl 
he knows that the pirates can make gooc 
then thieat that those that die’ll be thi 
fortunate ones ’ 

Even gieater piool ol Jims loyalty i 
to be had from his conduct towards hi 
arch foe — Long John Silver, leader of tht 
pirates At one point in the novel Jim, w^h. 
has been captured by the pirates is offei 
ed a chance to escape by Dr Livesev 
although he has given Silver his word tha 
he will not bolt Jim s answer to the Docto 
IS levealing ‘No ” I replied, “you kno\ 
light well you wouldn’t do the thing (ic 
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escape unfairly) yourself... Silver trusted 
me, I passed my \vord, and back I go.” 

Silver, too. recognises Jim’s mettle. As 
he says, if I saved your life, you 

saved mine; and I’ll not forget.., that’s 
one lo you...” 

Life on the high seas in the 1790’s was 
fraught w'iih dangers of piracy, mutiny, 
shipwreck, and murder. Against this back- 
uround Jim’s courage stands out clearly. 
This IS best seen in the incident where 
lim. on his owm, aboard the deserted 
Hispaniola’, is confronted with Israel 
Hands, one ol the craftiest of pirates a 
man so evil that he says, ‘ I've never seen 
-;ood come o’ goodness yet ” Let Jim tell 
fhe .story oi their fight in his own words: 
We both must have cried out aloud when 



our eyes met; but while mine was the cry 
of terror, his was a roar of fury like a 
bull’s.” Jim outwits Hands at his own 
game as the ship continues to pitch and 
roll. “In the horrid pain and surprise of 
the moment.. both my pistols went off 

. (and) with a choked cry. the cox¬ 
swain loosed his grip and plunged into 
the water,’’ Jim’s daring thus secures 
him victory and gives him the advantage 
at a critical point in the action. 

f)f all the ship’s '^•ompany, Jim is by far 
the no I re.sourceful and imaginative As 
he .says, be has a .series of “mad ideas that 
helped to save louri lives”. Tlis outstand¬ 
ing brainwave involves the beaching of 
the ‘Hisin niola', Next to Flint's treasure, 
both groujis. that is, the pirates’ and Cap¬ 
tain Smoiletl’s. vvant to capture the ship 
to return to civilisation Jim’s idea secures 
the ship lor the latter group. Thus Jim 
Hawkii’s is the one character in Treasure 
hla7id who .consistently proves his worth. 

-A charackr similar to Jim Haw'kins is 
David BaKcur in Stevenson’s historical 
novel Kidnapped. For the stout hearted 
reader there is also Stevenson’s psychologi¬ 
cal thriller. The SUange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Even as you read these 
other novels the lines that will continue 
to haunt you wdll be; 

‘'Fifteen men on the dead man's 

chest — 

Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the 

rest — 

Yo-ho-lio and a bottle of rum!" 

For having recorded such moments, 
our thanks are due to Jim Hawkins. 

Christel B. Devadawson 
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BOOK NEWS 


A Best-seller Gets a New Look 


M obile, cordless telephones, space- 
bridges that open windows on all 
live contincnls at one go, video games and 
comjiutei consoles on which you tan simu¬ 
late anvlhing from a nuclear w'ar to a 
sjiace battle — m India there’s already 
the Teletext Service to give vou the latest 
infoiTnatioii on the Stock Market, or the 
Railway Timings etc 

Seems, more than a concrete jungle, it’s 
an electronic jungle that we ate living in' 
You can’t beat it' So join it' Or better 
still, start uiidersto)i(U}i(] it 

For, ma\bc like Anand, of Yon and Ihc 
Computer you don’t quite use a computer 
console to get on w'lth vour Maths and 
Physics, but .vou probablv do use a cal¬ 
culator now and then B\ the time you get 
round to taking up a job, it w.ill be a 
computer, most piobabh. that you will be 
dealing with 

But how dees a computer w’ork? What 
makes it tick’' All these had been answer¬ 
ed in that uondeiiul book brought out by 
the Children’s Book Trust in 19151, called 
‘You and the (’omputer’ b> Dr R Raja- 
gopalan This had proved so popular with 
children that it went into a reprint every 
year Now a revised and updated version 
of the book really swings you on to the 
computer scene as never before The very 
cover takes .vou into the* electronic' phan¬ 
tasmagoria! world of computers The 
earlier book, with a picture of an abacus 
on it, took you more into the past than 
the future. 

The author seems to have gone over the 
earlier text with painstaking care to 
supplement matter where necessary and 


to add appropriate anecdotes to make the 
reading light and enjoyable at the same 
time 

The book from its earlier 64 pages, has 
doubled to 136 pages — contcntwise it 
has trebled Now you know all about CAl, 
Debugging, about Flopines, and Diskettes, 
about ma.gnc'ti/,ing ink. Dot Matrix Pnn'ers, 
EFT.S electronic mail, about Magnetic 
Bubble Memory, of Machine Language, 
about multi})! ogiamming - of computer 
Climes and Kobotics To support the 
additional text are additional drawings b> 
Subn Roy Ml in all, a most wonderful 
New Year buy tor Rs P2 considering we 


Mr 
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are only fourteen years away from a new 
■enlury. 

Even though one lives in an electronic 
lungle, it’s a relief to know that some 
things will never change for Homo Sapiens 
■■ human beings). That is, even if a pro¬ 
grammed computer or a Robot were to 
lell us what to do w'hen, we still have to 
go to bed, get up in the morning, brush 
our teeth, cat breakfast, go to school, 


come back, play with our pets, tend our 
gardens, study — till it’s time for bed 
again. Alaka Shankar’s book My Name is 
Anil is just this kind of picture-book. 
Amit Srivastava’s delightful illustrations in 
collage-style, around which the text 
revolves, will bring joy to many a toddler, 
ready to .start schooling. 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 


CBT Awards to Writers 


R eaders of this magazine will recog¬ 
nise some of the names — of writers 
who recently won the Children’s Book 
Trust .\wards in the seventh competition 


for Writers of Children’s Books held by 
the CBT last year. Let s look at the full 
list and find out: 

FICTION: First Prize. Ms. Simren Kaur. 


Piiuio taken on the occasion oj the Awards distribution on December 
2S shaiis deft to light). Ms Niluna Sinka. Mr Dilip M, Salitn, Ms. Andal 
Ananthanaraijanav, Mr. Shankar. Ejecutive Trustee. Children's Book Trust. 
Ms. Ira Saxena. and Ms. Niia Berry. 
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(7o 56 4PO, Second Pnze Mb Nilima 
Sinha New Delhi 

SCIENCE-FICTION Second Pnze Ms 
KiJbhna Naraj-an, New Delhi 
NON FICTION Secomi Pnze Mr Dilip 
M Salwi New Delhi 
SHOUT STOP'S Fir^t Pi re Ms Kaverv 
Rhatl, Vrindavan Ms A.ndal \nantha- 
narayanan Ne\v Delhi Ms Ira Saxena 
New( Delhi Ms Nilima Sinha New Delhi 
and Mi E]RC Davidar Madras, Second 
Pn^e Ms Nita Deny New Dellu, Ms 
\ndal Aiianthaiiaravaiian New Delhi and 
Mr Saibal f'hakrabortv ( altuttn 
PICTURE ROOK First Pn e Ms 
Kavciy Rhatl Vrindavan, Second Pu.e 
Mr SuKuinai Shankai New Delhi 
Ms Nilima Sinha is the author ot “The 
Chaiidijiur Jewels” an earlier CRT prize¬ 
winner which had appeared in comics 
form in (lulchens Woild Another book 
of heis also a pnzewinnei is ‘’Vanishing 
Trick at (’handipur” 

Mr Dilip Salwi is essenlialh a siience 
writer and leadeis may remember his fea 
lure ‘Science Asks Why?” in this maga¬ 
zine Some of his science fiction had also 
appeared in Childrens World Our old 
readers may even recall his Science Quiz 
and Puzzles He won a Second Prize in 
CRTs Competition lor 1984 with his entry 
‘(ireat Indian Scientists” which is slated 
lor release some time this year 
Ms Kavery Rhatl is one of our current 
contributors whose exciting serial, ‘The 
Hills of Angheri’ is moving to its finale 
next month 

Ms Ira Saxena followed up her farm¬ 
house adventures in CJuIdrev's World with 
a feature on the International Garden 
festival in Edinbuigh and another on 
Cciniputoi Games last month 


Mr Saibal Chakraborty, too, is one O' 
our old contributors and his stories wih 
soon re appear in these columns 

The Competition was instituted by tin 
CRT to give a fillij) to creative talent 
(just as Shankai s Intel national Children' 
Competitioi eiicouiagc's creative talent I'l 
(hildieii all over the world) and to en 
courage more and more people to write foi 
children 

Ihc fust ( ompetition in 1978 ha 
onlv one (.alegoiv Fiction \nd tin 
First 1^1 !/e vent to The Kaziianga Trai 
b\ Ml At up Kumar Dutta That book 
also fc'tched him a C!old medal “Shan 
kar’'- \waid in 1979 to mark the Intel 
nationaJ 'ycai of the C'lnld The colon 
coniK ^ iM Chi/dien s M orld^ “The Rhii 
Trail’ wa*' based on that iirizewinnin 
book Ml Dutta s Operation Rlow-up 
covering an eiiisode from India’s fight f )* 
IndcpendeiK (• was serialised in thee 
'■olumiis Horn \ugust last to January tt i 
year 

The second Competition m 1979 add a 
two moie calegOTies — Non-fiction aid 
Ibcture-book while the 1985 Competiti n 
liad Sc lenc C‘-ln lion Historical fiction, a 
Shot! Stoiy No entiy in Historical 
tion was deserving of a pnze 

Ail the earlier prizewinning books 
both Ill English and translations in Hn di 
and other languages - will be on disp 
at CRT’s stall at the New Delhi Wo id 
Rook Fail this month Besides the f n' 
time discount there are some attract vC 
FREE GIFTS to go with books for each c if 
of our voung buyers And if you are 
vet a inembei ot the CRT Book Club, d- n 
lorget to ask for the details that will I dp 
v'ou build up vour own Home Library’ 


I tilled, piinlcd .ind f'dilished bv K Ramakushnan at tlie Indrapiaslha I'icss (CBl), New Delhi on I 
of the C'hildten’s Book Trust, tiom Nehiu House, 4 Bahadui Shah Zafai Marg. New D^lhi-llOO 
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A PHENOMENAL LINE-UP 

Do you see anything peculiar about 
12.34 (p.m.) on May 6, 78? You may say, 
there is 12.34 p.m. every May 6. Sure, 
there is. But, in this particular year, it 
liappened that the hours and dates lined 
up so to form the sequence 12345678! 



'>ij(h a line-up will not occur again until 
'he year 2078. 


) tTAL LAUGHTER 

You can laugh your way to heaven if 
iic “laughing sickness” affects you. 
' hough laughter is. undoubtedly, the best 
lodicine, it can be fatal, too. People 
'ruck with the laughing sickness really 



laugh themselves to death. However, this 
disease js known to be prevalent only 
among the Kuru tribe of New Guinea 

ix)c;touin(; differently 

When we fall ill, we pay doctors to 
make us well, don’t we? But people in 
ancient China paid their doctors only 
when they were well, not not iU. On the con¬ 
trary, the doctor paid the patient, if the 
latter fell ill. And should a patient die, a 
special lantern was nung outside the doc¬ 
tor’s house The lesser the number of 
these lanterns, better was the doctor, 
obviously Such a system would make the 
present day doctors pull up their socks, 
wouldn't it? 



HUMAN HORNS 

Horns are not the exclusive privilege 
of animals. Man, the social animal, 
too, has had horns, on and ofif. 
A Mexican porter, in the late 19th century, 
lad a horn on the upper part of his fore¬ 
head. This vvas over four inches long with 
a circumference of about 14 inches! How- 

(Turn to page 64) 
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NEWS FROM SPACE 


A HOME AWAY FROM HOME 


H ow would you like it—going into 

space, getting inside a space station, 
and staying there for the rest of your life? 
Many of us, who are used to living on the 
earth, may not agree to moving into a 
permanent residence in space! Don’t think 
it is an impossibility, now that people 
have already experienced living in space 
laboratories’ for months together. 

Hopefully, in the next 10 years or so, 
we will have a permanent manned space 
station, thanks to the experiments by and 
efforts of the US space agency, NASA. 
Such a space station, to be operated by 
NASA, will be orbiting nearly 500 km 
above the earth, with supporting crew of 
four to eight persons drawn from differ¬ 
ent nations. 

Neil Hutchinson, director of NASA’s 
space station project is certain that it is 
going to be entirely different from any¬ 
thing done by the agency till now. The 
space station will collaborate with NASA’s 
ongoing space shuttle programme, but it 
will be quite different from either Colum¬ 
bia, Challenger, or Discovery. 

“The space shuttle is actually designed 
as a space transportation system,” says 
Hutchinson. “As such, it’s a spaceship, a 
craft designed to carry things into and 

out of orbit. That’s 
where the major 
difference begins. 
The shuttle gets 
launched and 
later landed, 
while the space 
station, once it’s 
up there, stays 


there. So it won’t look like the shuttle, and 
the people ou the station, once it’s up and 
in orbit, will have entirely differenl 
routines frem those of the shuttle flight 
crew.” 

One way in which the difference will be 
manifested, according to Hutcliinson, is 
the way people will live aboard the space 
station. “The space shuttle is a short-sta> 
deal, like a camp out or picnic. You can 
hardly get bored with the colour of the 
walls' After all, you’re there—^what? A 
week? 

“On the space station, we’re talking 
about eventual stays up to six months 
That means the facility has to be both 
habitable and pleasant—a working, living 
sleeping environment that will be comfort 
able for a group of people over lont.> 
periods of time. It needs a refrigerator, a 
shower, entertainment and exercise facili 
ties, places where people can be alone- 
it needs room.” 

Frances Mount is one of the people witfi 
NASA designing a ‘habitability module 
“The ‘hab module’ has to fit inside the 
space shuttle cargo bay for launch into 
orbit,” says Mount. “So, we’re dealing 
with a cylinder as large as 18 metres loi g 
and 3.6 metres in diameter,” 

The first thing one notices inside ^ 
that, although the module and everythu g 
in it will be floating weightlessly in orbit, 
there is a definite floor-and-ceiling to lh<‘ I 
arrangement. 

But if the general orientation of 1 le 
module is familiar, the details are n -1 
Wardrooms for the crew may seem 1 'O 
small, until you realize that the sleep: ig 
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, 1 , 1 ( 6 is on the walls! 

While there are tables in the galley, 
Mi ve are no chairs—none is needed in 
. ro gravity. The exercise equipment, a 
it'aciraill and a bicycle, is equipped with 
fliers to keep you from floating away in 
I'Hid-jog, Water faucets enclosed in what 
If'iok like large hummingbird feeders are 
I 'ulioned m the galley, the lavatory, and 
' tlu'r places where the crew may wish to 
l ake a wash. And everything seems to be 
'(•’ just a little loo low' for a person of 
i\('iage height, this is because, in al- 
piosi complete lack of gravity, the body 
naturally assumes a neutral position, 
slightly bent at knees and waist and, 
tlicreiore, closer to the floor. One thing, 
’here aren’t many w'indows. 

Our current specifications allow only 
l.\o windows, each no more than 50 centi- 
[ttietrcs in diameter,” sayS Mount. “And 
as we know from experience that looking 
I'Ui of the window is the most popular 
leisure activity in space, and not exercise, 
vc’re thinking of mounting one of the 
" "idows in front of the exercise 
c'luipment.” 

This incentive to use the exercise gear 
1 important. It’s necessary for a couple 
' 1 reasons. Space station workers will 
’ ‘lilt to keep strong enough to function 
'.cn they return to the earth. And It’s felt 
' at tight, toned muscles will help guard 
dy organs from possible bruising in a 
I ise abdominal cavity caused by floating 
■ lund weightlessly—an eerie but real 

•'idbility. 

di sorts of strange hazards await the 
cc pioneer. For instance, it was dis- 
•cred during the U.S. Skylab program, 
t taking a shower could be a poten- 
*.v lethal experience. As water won’t 


go down the drain, when there’s no 
“down,” much of it ends up floating in 
mid-air around the bather. And, as a suc¬ 
tion is created when you inhale, each 
zero-gravity breath in the Skylab showier 
invited a quivering globule of soap suds 
and water to tag along! 

To save space station personnel from 
the embarrassment of drowning in their 
showers, NASA is considering an arrange¬ 
ment that uses a fan to keep the water 
going in the right direction. It may even 
include a “drying cycle,” w'hich would do 
aw'ay with the need for towels. 

There will be a variety of w'orkers and 
scholars studying the stars, fabricating 
new materials, conducting meteorological 
research, and repairing and maintaining 
satellites. They may come from different 
countries—already, West Germany. Italy, 
Japan, and France have expressed in¬ 
terest in a cooperative space-station ven¬ 
ture with the U.S.A. 

They will live in a facility that can be 
expanded—with add-on modules—^to vir¬ 
tually any size desired. And as the space 
station will have engines to keep its orbit 
from decaying to the point of re-entry, it 
will stay in space, for aU practical pur¬ 
poses, permanently. At the moment, 25 
years is being considered a realistic start¬ 
ing point. 

Tom Morrisey 

OPEN OUT FOR BLOW-UP. At a possible 
manned space station, there is a variety o£ 
jictivity. Several modules hold living quar¬ 
ters, workspaces, and laboratories. Power 
modules are attached. Space worija*s r^r\ 
direct the two manipulator arms in a variety 
of tasks. (Courtesy: American Centre) 
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r The Sweet Six 
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Such a variety of delicious chocolat^ 

Amul Milk Chocolate, Amul Fruit & Nut, Amul Bitter, 

Amul Crisp, Amul Orange. Amul Coffee 
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Soft and creamy W 
Swiss chocolates 
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its creaminess seal^i 
in silver foil 

















Each of the 
6,000 dolls in 
this largest 
collection of 
costume dolls 
anywhere In 
the world is a 
miniature piece 
of its human 
counterpart, 
presenting a 
cross-section 
of the peoples 
of the world. 


OHANKARS 

fNTERNATlOh 

Dolls MuJ 

\ ' ’•<>,^■''1 t ' M’ 

Trust , ^ 


>pen on all days (except Monday) 10 a.m —6 p m 

lehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi 110002 









MAKE YOUR CHILD INTELLIGENT 

The way is : ^ 

CHILDREN’S 
KNOWLEDGE BANK 

Vol. (. II. III. IV & V 

The Moment a child starts thinking, his curiosity is aroused He starts 
wondering about the beautiful world around him.Many Hows' and 
Whys' crop up in his mind He seeks their answer shut cannot easily find 
them He tecomes enlightened when he gets their answers at the right 
time His mind becomes sharper And this leads him towards better 
iritolliqente 

A Revolutionary Educative Series Completely different from routine 
General Knowledge Books 

^ApproximalcK 200 questions in each volume 
A sample lisl o( queslions 

• tVh.ii " pi.isi’' SIII ^ • Win. dui'I cii'n-ii h-n-c li.Mid ' • au’loi.e-, 
i.iiitHil' • All' nHH iiIIiIim-. iiisuir ili.' m.i' • W'hiil iiic llii' liims iit 

■ 3 .il‘ini • W'l Ml 1'. 1 lilt . M'I h' • Is iIk’m lili’on i i| i ir: [ il.ii k'M ' • Him' a. is I he 
s.ih'iMi'.'U' IIIV ei lied ■ • Wii.ii n ;i n ] u < !<. ' • ['i > • n iih.ils ■,ii!l i'-.i-.i m iIh' 
vi'iik!-'* W'lii, lines ihe'^i",, .ippe.ii I'ine ' • WiV e I);(i'irl li'cl' 
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Postage FREE on any 2 books 
Big Size 232 pages in each volume 
Pnce Rs 20/- each Postage A/- 

Also available in other languages. 


The future belongs to those who 
Master Computer today 


• Computer 
for beginners 


• Basic Computer 
Programming 

In I r V h Jam 

il iiSne l.St & 176 p.inrsi respiH ti\ ek 
line Rs 2tl - p<Kh Postage 4 - eac h ■*' 

'hi- twin-books are a n.ust for those who are 

■ 'ereslecf in computers their function and 
leiation. but are discouraged by their complexity , 

■ I IS made easy through simple language and j 

instuctive illustrations. 

; ' books are designed for mass education as per 
iniputer Literacy Project of NCERT and also 
I dorm to ■ course on computers recently 
' dertaken by C B.S t 
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PtN-FRIENDS CORNER 


T hose who wish to enrol 
themselves as mem¬ 
bers of the Children’s World 
Pen-friends Club may do 
so by sending us the accom¬ 
panying form Cut out the 
form, fill up the details 
neatly, and mail it to us 
As the form facilitates in 
dcxing and preservation of 
records, its use is a MUST 
All those who send in their 
particulars in the form will 
get priority in enrolment 
Limit your hobbies and 
choice of countries to have 
pen-friends from to TWO 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends, it will 
be advisable to ment’on 
their Member Number. 

3552 

Rashmi Shanbagh (girl, 14) 
C/14, Mankubai Niwas 
GV Scheme Road-1 
Mulund (,E) 

Bombay 400 081 
Cooking, reading 
France, USA. 

3553 

U. Nagaraj Rau (boy, 15) 
19. T Singaram St 
T’Nagar, Madras 600 017 
Photography, badminton 
Any country 

3554 

Sonia Virmani (g, 12) 

9 Tottee Lane 
(Off Sudder St ) 

Calcutta 700 016 
Music, stamps 
Any country 


3555 

Anind Saraf (b, 13) 

CN-2 3. NRC Colony 
Mohone, Thane 
Maharashtra, India 
Bird watching, games 
Any country 

3556 

Pauline Priyadarshim Nair 
10 ) 

“Kaivalya”, MIG Housing 
C’olony 

Besant Nagar 
Madras 600 090 
Viewing video, reading 
USA. Au.stralia 

3557 

Mathew Varghese (b, 16) 
Preni Jyothi, Budding 
No 2* 

Flat No 4, Lane No. 5 
Rambaug, Kalyan 
Bomba\ 

Stamps, reading 
Germany, France 

3558 

Anuradha Dalta (g, 13) 
()rtr No 4, REC (’ampus 
My.sore 570 006 
Karnataka, India 
Pop music, reading 
Any country 

3559 

A Venkatesh fb. 16) 

7, East Bus Stand Street 
Komarapalayam 638 183 
Salem Dt, Tamilnadu 
Writing poems, plane 
collection 

Switzerland, USA 


3560 

PK. Ferzana (g, 15) 

St Thomas Convent 
Boarding 

Olavakkot, Palghal 678 00') 
Kerala, India 
Reading, Stamps 
.Japan, USA 

3561 

Sunil Halt (b, 15) 

\-452 Shastri Nagar 
Delhi 110 0.52 
('rnket, Coins 
T’SSR .Japan 

3562 

Sabari Das (g, 14) 

( /o Ml SP Das 
122 1 BN Road 
Calculta 700 060 
Western poj) music 
Romania. W Germany 

3563 

M .Jawahar (b, 15) 

I’eriyar Illam 
7, I’erambukara Si 
Nagapattinam 611001 
Tamilnadu. India j 

Stamps, Science-fiction 
Any country 

3561 

Malini Ranganathan 
(g, 10) 

B 12-11, Mahavir Park 
Plot No 97, Garodia 
Nagar ■ 

Ghatkopar, Bombay 40t 
Singing, dancing ■ 

Switzerland I 

(Turn to pa( 4 
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DIAMOND 

ENGLIGH 

SPEAKING 

COURSE 


b' Extra 


Ne 

Diamond Comics — .. ■. 

Pussy Cat of Pinki 4.00 

Tauji & Silver Fort 4.00 

IViotu Patiu & Hangams of Ring 4.00 
Chacha Chaudhry & 

Sabu’s Hammer 4.00 

Bajan Iqbal & Strange Revenge 4.00 
Chotu Lamboo & The unknown 
^rime 4.00 


>i\c you Read Uiesc books 

"l.ix.uu 

'lul^harata 

lokes {< Jokes 
' lor Total Health 
111 the Indian Kitchen 
Day (-omplete Letter Vi'nting 
hook oI Best Quotations 
I'or Pleasure 
Ileal Numerolog>' 

'lotism 


12 00 
15 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12 00 
12.00 
12 00 
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DIAMOND BOOK CLUB 


How can young readers get Diamond Comics at 
home effortlessly? 

'•I I r i( 1 I Hit ftodof Didrriond Comics ^as a unique 

f I tr ♦ i If 

Diamond Book Club . . — 

it *1 e V I 1 j It j U*r^ havt lo Jo ij I > nocooK d niemher of Didtai jnd 
’’1 ) t> ( { H »I ( //c liti t>f >pn Jini tJictmond ConiK 5 tti tnnf tiorios 

I 111 11 ♦ c M p M M HI y ft 1 ' ff M »d‘ po I dtp Didm md ( omics 

t'n » r f c' t- f I ( »i I Jrt n 

* 111 r ,> nj I 1 ]< I in;i ro Ui I tr Oft unit d oienibHr cif Diamond 

t II I r Iff lit wi li De Eodn I (JidPii n 1 r >n irs lo thotr homo5 

o 1 -.Ml ' o’ hr (t , fi ) d pf fii y 0( ri o t n 3 • pf) -.Idqf n ^fT1ond Comirs 

I’ f first 1 1 on ♦ .if dl » n lo I 

' inti ri si'I ^ ton* i VI * tr i ti I d M lurcrt llu'lfttoii' ^tlta I 
Tf r miTif n ■*eiy Vyi f t f 11 • I 11 » v j t» joilu cJs if h litr*- f v» rv iJay 
h I jur V > ir j tfiJni o i Km i f , i . i w tfi^f v* r m n r j Jeni p d w'* 

ft iv> M •< d th s in qt ( s r I 11 I r tf I fn nt I 1 >* lur v lunq n.idi fS Wo 

1. > o } to bi r oil I 1 f tt ri til MHi st. ht nu inf< d) o i gf voin fr end*" tu 

f If 1 ’’(if H 

How to become members ol Diamond Book Club? 

’ WMf V )t/i 1 ifi ♦ inJiJririjj in tin ittdrhKl i rupdi in clear and 
h (| I t • tlf 

■' >f f J Iftn I fufft* tr r ugf ntiruyurcUr ir p Muqi Stamps dionq with 
ycu' foif ir d mirntiM'-r | f^t Y hji f n mbdShip ‘^hdH Staid 
L mill rnnJ tvify wrif r w» m r i ive flu ‘ft 

1 I* /(uj jrtler fn I 1 h tf i linii ir t r loiill we sfiiil tj vi > ou a rebut* o( 

R . nm il h •' it 'iridrqt nyjiflcigi Wt ‘ tiaM be (3tloririq tour 
t f Ok * .tr ti l» 0 e M Ki tk d f ot M me ijj ti v^'ui cii ;icf you 
in tier It -ni ' I in, five bot k 'ic»m lti« li^t o* I lamonri C i mi( s and 
Duimt td I rckft Pci k ml i doH \Ai hdH oik) you the samp Du! 
rdf rntf t vi tu of ‘ it d t im i» t niusl ! ? qpt tlie honefils 
1 Wi 1 f I ht in Jill ) you ( bni ( f ird evt r\ mo Ml it lu like tin* 

b Mk f't n 11 , LO fill V ju Off il I ol >encJ thf i ird Ijk k in case you 

(Hjn ’Ik Hu ho iK*- yi li ihould writ! o'-H i i dii ts of aMedsl''books 
( I V ij K ir ( 5 ) H Tl wi stiuJ V )u 4 books ol your choice avoildblo 

W tr II it 1 h ll tini( 

‘ Until I rfii tlf rue wi shall bt send iQviuyOurVP pat Kotby 20lhot 
>>Vf fv ruonlh 


-MEMBERSHIP COUPON- 

K ihHv I’nrol nii ds a iiieriibf'r ol Diamond Book f lob I am spurting Hs 1 
llirouti'i money oirtei stimp. as inembeibhip lei along with the coupon 
(Wi sinll not eniol you a' a member Ml we rei ewe the membership fee) I 
h,we itad ail your rules anc shall abide by these I promise to accept the 
\ f pvci ^ month 


) AT HCn '> NAME 


PO' T uificr 


DIAMOND POCKET BOOKS 

2715, Darya Ganj New Delhi 110002 - 


je/iJ£Uh- 
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(Continued from page 2) 
3565 

Mukul Kr. Gogoi (b, 14) 
C/o Mr Sit JC Gogol 
Snpuria, Lachit Nagar 
Snpuria, Tinsukia 786 145 
Assam, India 
Reading 
Any country 


3566 

Richa Kathuria (g, 9) 

21 '54 Old Rajmder Nagar 
New Delhi 110 060 
Stamps, reading 
U S.A, Japan 


3567 

Tushar 'I Kaulekar (b, 12) 

C/o Mr Tulshidas Kaulekar 

Kapilcshwari 

E^onda 

Goa India 

Stamps, wild life posters 
USA, USSR 


3568 

Teia T Kaulekar tg, 9) 

C o Mr Tulshidas Kauleker 
Kapileshw an 
Fonda, Goa, India 
Wild Life posters, stamps 
Germany, Korea 


3569 

Nicodems Abraham (b, 15 
C 0 Mrs EE Jaya Shielt 
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Stamp collecting 
US\, India 
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Lakshnii Filial (g 101 
(' o Ml 0 (i Filial 
lOtm Weibeik Road 
Range Hills Pune 20 
Mahal ashlra 

Fictme postcards music 
Singajiore G D R 
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Dear Editor, 

“From Painting to Printing” was in¬ 
teresting reading. Today we read many 
kinds of books neatly printed in different 
colours. But we did not know the history 
of paper until we read that article. We 
think there has been a great struggle be¬ 
hind every facility we now' enjoy, like 
telephone, film, TV. radio, etc. 1 hope you 
will tell us about them in the magazine. 

T. Bliagyalakshmi, Bhecmvtmpainam 

Please don’t stop “Let’s Play a Game”. 
We want to read more such items. 

Raziya Anwar, Mannarghat 

All the articles are full of knowledge. 
The magazine greatly helps us in differ¬ 
ent ways. We know' about scientific things 

From the 

Let’s start with the cover. Isn’t it some¬ 
thing unusual? But, then, the Prize Dis¬ 
tribution of Shankar’s International ('hild- 
ren’s Competition is an extraordinary func¬ 
tion. For one, it is invariably graced by one 
of the highest dignitaries of the country 
— and this year, we had the privilege of 
having the Vice-President of India as the 
Chief Guest. The previous time (1984), 
it was President Giani Zail Singh himself. 
For another, the entire show is in the able 
hands of five children chosen in an elocu¬ 
tion competition Moreover, prizewinners 
from all corners of India make it a point 
to be in Delhi to take their prizes, while 
representatives of the Diplomatic missions 
m Delhi gather in their numbers to accept 
the awards and prizes won by the children 
of their respective countries. A grand spec¬ 
tacle, in short, and we thought it should 
feature on the cover and the centrespread. 


FROM OUR READERS 

by reading the magazine. We are realP- 
proud of Childrev's World Please don’ 
print anything on the reverse of the postei 

Jitendra Gogol, Jorhol 
1 like all the contents. The stories are 
educative. Word-a-day helps us to improve 
our vocabulary Please give us biow'-ups 
ol animals. 

Janice Kvttappan. Aruvankad'i 
The magazine is verj interesting, biil 
it can be made more attractive by publisli 
mg colour pictures by budding young art 
ists. If you publish a few tips on coimmni 
principles of health and hygiene, they will 
be very helpful. Some very simple aiull 
abridged versions of classics can be piiii 
lished as serial 

Rita Bancrji, Calcvttu 

Editor.. . 

Among the nearly hundred prizewinner 
who attended the function, there were feuii 
gold medallists, and an interview' with tlK'iiiB 
appears alongside on pages 28 and 32 Mil 
these, we hope, will prompt many of ourl 
readers to take part in the competition inB 
the coming years. Reader Rita Banerji ni.i)H 
recall last month’s cover, as well as llintH 
of the Diwali Number (November 198.)iB 
both of which carried paintings by 'h(B 
“budding artists”. She has also asked (ofl 
“abridged versions of classics”. That .s 
feature you all can expect very soon. 
Janice, we have this month all about s>inB 
common and not-so-common “PhobiisH 
The long serial “Hills of Angheri” has |uA 
concluded and gives place to another tl nll| 
ing adventure from next month — V 
sides “The Nauchandi Fair Robbei 
which is unavoidably held up till the le® 
issue, which will be the Annual Num 'orB 
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‘fERE it was, lying on the weathered house, made of red jedar and blue spruce, 
.sill I always looked forward to this since anyone in the town could remember. 
Sunday. Mom always baked an apple They were not a rich family, but I enjoy- 
\ery Sunday after mass, and today was ed trading things Mith their kids, Jake and 
(option. As usual, the wind was blow- Luke, lor every cent I could. 

'owly and steadily, wafting the succu- I had just changed out of my Sunday 
smell across the lawn and picket suit, into my Oshkosh and a red flannel 
over to the Bronsons house The shirt, and was peering across our sunburnt 
(>ns have lived in that old wooden yellow lawn for the appearance of the 



Bronson boys. I sniffed the air hard and 
smiled—the smell of this pie would surely 
bring a good quarter. Again I looked 
across the fence for Jake and Luke. But 
no one came. 

Hey, Bill, what ya lookin’ for?” Mr. 


& 


Barley, the general store owner, asked 
peering down on me from the worn dir. 
sidewalk. 

I was small for my age, so I had to look 
up to see him over the fence, and. also. 

1 had just lost my front teeth, which I was 
very proud of, until I discovered it made I 
me lisp. 

“I’m lookin’ for the Bronthon brotherth 
They uthually come over after Thunday 
thervith, and we roll around in the dirt by 
Wilthon’th Pond.’’ None of this was true, 
of course, but he didn’t know. 

“Bronsons, huh? You won’t be seein' 
much of them no more. Seems Big Jake in- i 
herited a fine house in Atlanta, and they | 
all moved down there. It’ll be good for hint, I 
give him a chance to gel back on his feet, 
in a bigger town and all.” He sniffed and 
then patted his stomach approvingly. 
“Ummm, unless my nose is playin’ tricks 
on me, 1 smell your mother’s prize-winnin’ 1 
apple pie.” | 

“Yeth, thir,” 1 said, “fresh out of liiei 
oven, and thteamin’ hot, It’th betht that 1 
way.” I added that ending for I had just i 
thought of something. “Thay, Mr. Barley, i 
would you care to have a piethe of thatH 
pie, for a thmall prithe, of courthe.” E 

“For your mother’s home-made pie. 1 
suppose I could spend a little change. Hnw’ 
much?” 

“Oh, I guess ten thents should do it." I 
would have charged him more, but I knew 
he was smarter than Jake and Luke. ‘“’H 
run in and get you a piethe.” 

I darted into the house as fast as ny 
pint-sized legs could take me, pulled ouv a 
carving knife, and sliced the pie. The stc iw 
rose lazily, as I carefully lifted it out of 
the pan. Then, after rubbing my h; 

(Turn to page 
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I nnoN t^/as looking at the blow-up the lunch break he went over to Mohon 

‘ in the I hildren’s magazine that had to see what he was doing 

iiiived It was a sketch in black and See Raj’ he said pointing to the 
showing a giil plucking flowers m picture “the girl in this picture resembles 

ulen A few buds were flying above Tina dtdi so much doesn’t she*^” 

^irl almost looked like Tina Mohon’s “Vcs,” Raj nodded as he looked at the 
I sister who was in a sanatonum picture “and it’s s good picture Oh, it’s 
1 going treatment for a painting competition’” Raj took a 

1 Mohon’s cousin and younger by two closer look at it and said, “So, the picture 
s was listening to the cricket com- is to be coloured and the best entry gets 

'arv in anothei corner of the room a tape recorder as the pnze’ There are 

lie commentary was suspended for other prizes too ” 
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lercsts Tina loved singing, and painting 
cis Mohon’s favourite pastime, while Raj 
<i\ed cricket all the time Tina was 
(ppv that there were three of them to 
laic the dining table and gossip Ever 
MU' her mother died, their cottage had 
. c OHIO so lonely She hoped that things 
uld look up with the arrival of aunt 
> i.ikunlala and Ra] 

Put trouble started soon after Raj was 
idutlett to the school He viould otten 
'I av\a\ fiom classes and go and play 
i ,omc boys at the back of the school 
iiiilding The Principal even wrote to 
mother thiil he vas poor in his sub- 
M ts he VC as not attending classes regu 
II 1\ and if he did not show improvement, 
H might have to be expelled Irom the 

( hool 

See Kaj ’ Tina called her cousin. 
Mill kno\\ with what difficulty Father got 
).i admitted here Now. if they really 
'p<i >ou where woll you go*”’ 
i'.nl Haj would not mend his ways Next 
enth the Principal sent for his mother 
,,ive her the final warning. Raj was 
' onl.\ neglecting his studies but 
e mg other boys do so too 
M least think ol your mother,” Tina 
' ideaded with Raj, after the final 
mng had come in. “If you don’t be a 
I boy, it would be such a shock to 

’ do not want to be a good boy,” Raj 

burst out “I don’t want to cram 

I aphy, history, and things like 

>1 

>j'’’ "lina said sharply. “That’s not 
vou talk to your elders” She was so 
that she felt like slapping him. 
lie restrained herself, 
like to play,’’ Raj hissed like an 


angry cat, “and I’ll do whatever I like.” 

“If that’s your attitude,” Tina said 
curtly, “then don’t ever talk to me ” At 
that moment, she even wished that Raj 
had never come to Dehra Dun at all. 

When Mohon sat down to colour the 
sketch, he went through the rules of the 
competition once again He was dis¬ 
appointed, as the age-limit for participa¬ 
ting w'as 12 years That meant he could 
not send in his entry 
He called Raj “See Raj,” he said, “I 
don’t qualify for this competition ” 
liaj read the rules and nodded 
“I was so inspired to do it But now I 
see there’s no point in making a start,” 
said Mohon in a sad voice 
Baj was silent He w'as wondering how 
happy Mohon would be if he were to win 
the tape recorder 

“I’ve an idea,” said Mohon, his face 
lit up “PJl colour this picture and send 
It in your name You’re within the age- 
limit, and so you qualify ” 

Raj was silent for a moment “But that 
won’t be proper,” he said, after a few 
minutes “One must observe the rules in 
any competition, be it painting or cricket.” 

Mohon W'as surprsed. ‘How can Raj 
speak so seriously about fairness? Is it 
because I want to make a gift of the tape- 
recorder to Tina that he objects to my 
idea so strongly?’ 
he wondered. 

★ 

When Tina fell 
seriously ill, her 
father had to 
rush from Naini 
Tal. The family 
physician, Dr. 
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Sen, advised him to admit Tina to a 
sanatorium immediately. Next day, when 
she and her father were leaving for Simla, 
everybody was at the gate except Raj. 
Mohon knew Raj had gone to play a 
cricket match. His mother had asked 
him to remain at home, but obviously 
he had turned a deaf ear to her pleas. 
“Forget Raj,” Shakuntala said in disgust 
when Tina enquired about him, “he 
doesn’t care for anybody. I wish I had 
sent him to a boarding school.” 

Tina was unhappy that Raj was so in¬ 
considerate. But somewhere deep down 
she had a soft spot for the playful, naughty 
boy. “Look after Raj,” she said to Mohon 
in a low voice, “his examination is only 
a month away.” 

The taxi left, carrying his sister and 
father to the railway station. Tears came 
to his eyes, as the car disappeared behind 
the tall buildings down the road. He 
wondered how long it would take for his 
dear sister to return to Dehra Dun 

★ 

Weeks rolled by, and there was no im¬ 
provement in Tina’s condition. She used 
to write to Mohon about the sanatorium 
and its beautiful surroundings. She, how¬ 
ever. felt lonely, being confined to a room 
day and night. She would also enquire 
about Raj in all her letters. 

Mohon used to 


the bedside table, she picked up a magazino 
absent-mindedly. As she turned the pages 
her attention was drawn to a beautiful 
sketch. This was for a colouring contest 
for children She wondered whethei 
Mohon would enter the competition. H<* 
had such a fine sense of colour. Sh*- 
decided to write to him about it. 

Tina was happy when she received 
Mohon’s next letter. It said; “We are all 
coming to see you on your birthday 
Father was held up at Naini because of 
some urgent work He has asked me to 
get ready to go to Simla We are havini, 
Christmas holidays from next week Ra] 
is coming, too There is a little surprise 
for you 

Tina was happy that she would be 
meeting them after more than three 
months. As for Raj, wouldn’t it be embar¬ 
rassing for her to be gentle with someone 
who had such bad manners? 

★ 

Tina knew Mohon would not forget to 
bring a gift for her But she never ex¬ 
pected that it would turn out to be a brand 
new tape-recorder It was so lovely and 
sleek-looking. “How much did it cost' ’ 
she asked Mohon. after examining it for 
some time. She looked at Mohon ai d 
avoided Raj’s eyes He was standing neir 
the door, looking very shy. 

“It didn’t cost anything,” Mohon laugh'd 


i 



' reply that there 
was no change in 
Raj’s attitude. 
Tina feared that 
Raj was going 
from bad to 
I I worse. Keeping 
> Mohons letter on 


and said. “It was a prize in a painti ig 
competition.” 

“Oh, I’m so happy,” Tina clasped h^r 
hands. “I knew one day you would be a 
great artist.” 

“Not I,” a smile flickered on Moho I’s 
lips as he pointed to Raj, who was n 
looking at Tina timidly. “It was Raj v w 
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!id the painting and got the prize.” 

•‘Raj!” Tina could not speak for a few 
iioments. She fumbled for words. “I 
Kver knew Raj could draw.... ” She 
..oked at Raj, eyes wide open. 

“Nobody knew,” said Mohon, “but ever 
ince he saw that picture, he was toying 
\ith the idea of winning the prize and 
'resenting it to you. 1 could not myself 
(iinpete, as the age limit was 12 years.” 

But how come he did so well so fast?” 

First, he learnt drawing from me for 
f)inc days. Then he joined Dipakji’s class 
tui soon made remarkable progress. He 


used to say, if he could not be a good boy, 
lot him at least try to be a good artist. 
Dipakji even remarked that he had never 
seen any child taking drawing so seriously. 
Raj painted the sketch and sent it for the 
competition. And one day, the postman 
came and delivered a parcel....” 

‘‘Come here, Raj,” Tina called him 
with a smile on her lips. Raj took some 
hesitant steps towards her bed. Mean¬ 
while, Mohon had switched on the tape- 
recorder and Raj’s voice was heard: "I 
shall be a good boy. Tina didi. I promise.” 

(Turn to page 51) 
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Dear wiches and sands. 

Jam sandwiches! Pah! Jam sandwiches! 
Pah! Pah! Either it’s strawberry, or rasp¬ 
berry, or mixed fruit. But always jam! 
Always, always jam! 

I’m talking, dear snacks and tiffins, of 
what my mother packs for me for recess 
at school. I have a little, blue plastic box 
with red flowers on the lid and inside it, 
my mother puts in whatever she thinks is 
good, healthy, nutritious food. And what 
she considers good, healthy, nutritious 
food, dear boxes and water bottles, are 
jam sandwiches. Raspberry jam, straw¬ 
berry jam, mixed fruit jam! Jam! Ugh! 

Why can’t somebody think of something 
better? Why not a gulabjamun sandwich? 
Won’t that be great? Or a samosa sand¬ 


wich? Yum Yummy! Or a pulao saiid 
wich? Or a sandwich with a paratha, ai'-w 
subzi and tomato ketchup in the middic? 
Oh! Oh! Oh! How lovely, lovely that viH 
be. 

But no — it has to be jam. Always j. m 
Raspberry jam, strawberry jam, mi ed 
fruit jam! Always jam! 

I remember an awful morning, two cAiys 
ago, when my mother asked me wh; 
wanted in my tiffin box. 

“Do you want a cheese paratha?” 
asked me. “Or a tomato toast sandw ‘ 
Or do you want a fruit salad? Or w u! 
you rather take a couple of samosas' 

I was thinking of the football mat d 
had to play that afternoon and I ha* ® 
time for all these questions of the ston af 
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What did it matter, anyway? Jt was just 
a ten minute recess, and in those ten 
minutes, 1 liad to fight with Raghu, make 
it up with him, and together we had to 
ligiit some other boys. Who had time 
rat? 

(’ome on,” my mother said, still stand¬ 
ing at the dining table “Make up }Our 
Miind I havmi't all day ’ 

\ jam sandwich.’ I cut in 
That was the most awlul mistake I have 
• \er made in my young lile 'lliose two 
awful words - jam sandwiches — have 
made a marked persmi A person who 
lumps with nercousness when he* sees a 
bottle of jam, a boy who will lUii mto a 
lark back lane to avoid the smell of mix¬ 
'd Iruil, a >oung. jiromising writer of 
letters who cannot see a blue jilastic tiffin 
box without shuddeiing That person is 
'ne lolks, that person is 1 
Two days ol jam sandwiches I'wo 
uhole days Raspberry, strawberry, mixed 
null' Jam' Jam' Jain' 1 am haunted by 
’lant raspberiies with liuge mouths and 
'ses, waiting to pounce on me I have 
nightmares about ogre strawberries with 
iionnous iiink teeth And worst ol all, 
he very worst of all, are the dreams 1 
nave ol mixed fruit — a monster with 
oranges for feet, apples for one arm, 
uavas for the other arm, and the head of 
banana And this mixed iruit monster 
bolds me tight and crushes me between 
1 IS guava arm and his apple arm and .... 
Hear intervals and recesses, I have 
'■cided to start a society against jam 
mdwiches. It will be called the Society 
>1 Prevention of Jam Sandwiches as 
flin The SPJST. You can all join. There 
only one condition. You must dislike 
'll. any jam, or if possible, all jams. 



After 1 got this brilliant idea of forming 
the SJMST, 1 decided I must get Raghu to 
join .4lter all, I needed a Secretary, 
somebody with a loud voice, who could 
call people to older, and clap w'henever it 
was needed. 

So, at recess time, I rushed over to 
Raghu, witii my unopened blue, plastic- 
tiffin box and said, “Hey Raghu' I’ve just 
got a brilliant.. .. ” 

“Perky,” he cut in, “look at what my 
mother has given me ” \nd he opened his 
tiffin box and show-ed me a row of eight 
sandwiches, neatly packed sandwiches, 
ei:ht of them with. .. 

“Yes, strawberry jam,” said Raghu, 
eyes shining. “Three strawberry, three 
raspberry, two mixed fruit.” 

Yours in a jam 
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EXPERIENCE 



A nne frank began her diary on the 
141h of June 1942 when she was 
13 years old. Called ‘Anne Frank; The 
Diary of A Young Girl’, it was written 
while mankind was witnessing one of the 
most brutal wars of ail time — World 
War II. 

The people who were the most badly 
affected by World War II were the Jews. 
“The promised land” did not exist then, 
and millions of Jews living in Europe 
were greatly troubled by Hitler’s anti- 
Semite policies. Anne Frank was a 
sensitive, young, and precocious Jew. 

The woes of the Jews living in Europe, 
particularly in Nazi-occupied countries, 
such as Holland, were plenty. All the 


Jews in those countries were required i " 
wear yellow stars on their chests. Th( ^ 
were not allowed to commute in trains (i' 
drive their own cars. They were forbi! 
den from entering the streets after 8 p.i i 
Shopping had to be done only in Jewi ti 
shops. 

All these difficulties were endured wi li 
great will power by the Jews. The S.S. 
Schutz Staffel also organised the m. 
removal of Jews to concentration can 
where they were tortured and killed m 
discriminately. Fearing capture by Ililtt S'! 
S.S. forces, many Jewish families left tl 
countries for safer places. Many n. 
families, who were unable to flee, hie’ 'J* 
their own countries. Anne Frank’s fai 
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uas one such 

Otlo Frank, Anne’s father, decided to 
,0 into hiding in a safe place in their 
'.mnclown of Amslerdam. Along with 
I not her family, the Franks concealed 
Micniseives in a suite ol rooms in the top 
'orcY of a large buiiding which was an 

■ ,'i»c and a v\arehouse <‘ombined The 
‘np storeys were seldom used and 
M.ieiAcr one of Otto PTank’s non Jewish 
Humds worked tlieie He took the respon- 
dulity ot supplNuig whatever they needed 
>f ^nlarlv. 

Xnne's diar\ is more than a mere 
(oiint ol their daily routine It show's 
V ^nne’s talent as a writer and the joy 

■ love Her diary was originally titled 
;g‘( \(.hteihuis” or the “Sotret Annexe” 
''line describes in meticulous detail the 
'e\-uul ot her hideout and writes about 
e.; liie there H is not unnatural to feel 
'i-t.iiitl\ that a simple account of a 
111 ’son's daily lile should have gained 
>iHn importance in the lilcrary world. 

'kit Anne’s diary is a serious reflection 
I mankind its detects, its woes, and 
lovH When Anne started her diary, 
e was a normal school girl. None of her 
"1 ‘TAations made before entering the 


worries of a family living in a place sur¬ 
rounded with danger are brilliantly inter¬ 
preted and described by Anno. Her views 
on human nature are evidence of her 
ethical maturity 

Along with the bYaiiks lived the Van 
Haans in the .secret annexe Initially, 
Peter van Daan. the young son of the 
tan Daan.s. wa.s the target of much scorn 
from Anne Over the months, the wonders 
of adole.sccnce forced her to change her 
mind about him. Slowlv. this casual 
acqiiamtaiKC between them blos.somcd 
into Inll-fledged love With this, the 
^upicnnu) ol the human spirit over the 
prevailing circumstances was proved. The 
\ait Haans and the Franks quarrelled 
most ol the time, and some nerve- 
wlacking suspense prevailed. Discovery 
b\ the police meant torture and death at 
a eoneentialien camp. Ignoring all these 
difficulties, Anne and Peters love afl'air 
carried on 

In addition to being an occasionally 
Immorous, thought provoking and tear- 
lerking account, \nne Frank’s diary shows 
her talent as a writer Anne's style is 
lucid and unliterary, yet impressive. 
Many famous waiters agree that Anne 


’ot annexe are very mature and signi- was a trulv gilted writer, who was very 

'i I'l Here's one of her early observa- sophisticated lor her age In one of her 

P “teachers are the greatest freaks entries, .she note.i that she would become 

■ t irth. so whv can’t they be freakish a journalist and 

'i‘ lie right way for once?”. Such a writer one day. 

^ inent cannot have much by way of Keeping in viewv 



lity. can it? hcT’ literary ex- 

itie Frank’s diary is a song to life, cellence and phi- 
quite amazing to note that a mere losophical malur- . . , , 
'iir old could cajiture the various ity at the lender 
Is of human life and express them age of 13. it 
irds with the skill and excellence of would be Quite 
•nted adult-writer. The fears and (Ti/r.; to pope 21) 
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L EELA is a little girl of ten. She lives 
on the hills, in a small house with a 
red-tiled roof. Her house is set in the 
midst of a tea plantation in which her 
father and mother work. She has a brother 
and a baby sister. Her brother Venu 
goes to school, but Leela has to stay at 
home to look after the baby and help with 
the many chores in the house. Every 
morning Leela has to fill the brass vessels 
and earthenware pots in the kitchen with 
water which she fetches from a common 
PU)C a furlong away froai, her house. 
During summer, when the taps sometimes 
run dry, Leela has to walk down the hill 


to a rocky river-bed to procure water 
from a cascade that flow's down like a 
sheet of shimmering silk. At times, slit’ 
fills her pots from a winding stream 
that courses through a shola near tin’ 
plantation. 

Lecla’s mother is a tca-picker and leaves 
for work early in the morning. Before . hf 
goes, she cooks some rice porridge tof 
herself and the family. She grind' a 
chutney out of coconut, coriander leaves 
and green chillies to eat along wdth lt<^ 
gruel. She buys a quarter bottle of i 
for the baby every day. With a gunny ; 
tied round her waist and a basket si mi! 
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1 . lier shoulders across the back, Kama!a 
iih the line of tea-pickors to take instruc- 
ms Iron) the ‘mistry’ before starting on 
■ (lay’s plucking On rainy da>s, Kamala 
aps a polythene sheet tightl> round 
hodv beiorc she enters the bushes ol 

( 

uaniala and her fnends are dextrous in 
1 kitie the ‘Imo leaves and a bud’ Then 
its move ()\('i the bushes with a quuk- 

ac(|uued Iroin inanv \eais ol lea 
(line Kamala stalled woik as a 
( kei when slie was just 18 veais old 
I • ela ^ lather Raniu works in the lea 
’ Hw that looms laiee trom the \as1 
I iie.ige ol lea ’1 he sliong aioma ol 
>mla( lured h'j olten walls dovvp with 
nioiiiitain biee/es When the tea is 
i\ lor des])alth it is weighed and 
'' into laige jiolvwood cases Kamu 

I with the packing 

‘ 11(1 washing all the vessels until the> 
-.paikhng clean Leela takes h(‘r sislei 
*ie cK'che and leaves her tlieie with 
woman in chaige I>eela then tranijis 
‘til'll a wooded stretch nearby in 
(h ot lallcn leaves and drv twigs 
U olten she meets, during her ciuest 
' taggols, a group (d men who are 
' llhilv chopping down a tree They 

II with amazing speed and do awav 
I a gigantic tree in a matter ol minutes 

'll help us pile up th'' wood into small 
I 'es we shall give vou a few sticks 
the split bark.” they say Leela 
that these wood poachers can mean 
o( trouble, and so she jiromptly 
’ es their oflei and goes her way 
* at her has warned her to keep away 

' these men who make a fortune by 

' - down huge trees and selling the 

They are cralty fellows and man¬ 


age to elude the forest officials, who drive 
around in their jeeps occasionally. 

On returning home, Leela sets to work 
She takes a little flour Irom an old, rusty 
tin and kneads it into a dough with some 
w'ltei to which a pinch of salt has been 
added She rolls the dough into small 
halls with the jialin oi her hand and next, 
flattens them into round chappaiis by 
u-ing th(' lolling pin on a w'ooden board 
Leela’s mother will prepare a gravy with 
a lew potatoes and onions when she re¬ 
turns The chaj))iatis a^c Ined on a heated 
Uui'i and eaten with the gravy Kamala 
j.u k'> up the baby from the creche on her 
wav home alter the dav’s work 

\ enu conu's home from school at about 
five in lire evemiig He gc'ts his noon 
meal at school The meal (onsisls of a 
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plate of rice and some vegetable curry. A 
glass of milk is served on certain days 
Venu is hungry after the long walk and 
sits down to cat the chappatis prepared by 
his sister He washes it down with water 
or a tumbler of black coffee sweetened 
with jaggery. He reads his school books 
even when darkness descends on the tea- 
garden and the electric lights have to bo 
.sv.itched on. Venu is lucky to have electri- 


PROFlLt: 


city in his house as many other children 1 
have to study by the feeble flicker >[l 
candles or kerosene lamps. Leela abol 
finishes her meal, but Kamala waits let I 
Ramu to return from the factory. Ranml 
IS a good lather to the children and a kind I 
husband to Kamala. I 

Hall asleep on her mat, Leela lisleHs| 
Hith pricked attentive cars to the cu I 
alures of the night The Night-jar P'ol 
claims its presence rather loudly, wind I 
somewhere a Kakar or Rarking-deer utl(l^| 
its muffled sounds Kuppuswamv lici 
uncle, who lives neaibv has laid out ha'(| 
traps made oi twisted ami'c in a thickcl 
and Leela wonders if any ot the fuin| 
creatures have been enmeshed m the win | 
When Kuppuswamy's wile Sarasa coolj 
harccunw, she always sends some I' | 
Ramu and his lamil\ Kuppuswamy a'it| 
Sarasa have no children ol their own aiif| 
are particularl\ loud ot Leela who hcli^t 
them cpiite often with odd jobs 

Once a month [iccla’s father takes h'l 
to the market in town Thev travel ihc 
distance ol ten miles bv bus 'J’he Inn 
whizzes jiast at such a pace that l.celn n 
more than just a little frightened I’lci 
wonders whether the vehicle w'lll boum 
ofl the main track and land in the woodrc 
valley below Her father meets scmc 
w’orkers from a neighbouring planta’ii'r 
m the bus and they exchange local nw 
wdth each other in very loud tones, !)« 
cause the speeding bus drowns tl'cit 
voices The women, loo, exchange gosap 
the infants in their arms are either ash t'P 
or wailing aloud. 

The trip to the market is excit 'i- 
Lcela sees a steady crowd of people. 
women are colourfully dressed and c i’’' 
bags that are filled with packets. Lifi 
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1 lea estate is tar trom noisy, and Leela 
((Is the hustle and bustle of the market 
ite quite deafening She is atraid she 
L lose sight of her lather il she trails 
,11 lid and walks 1 aster to keep pace 

n him The last moving buses and cars 
. ills to miss her by inches, and she 
iij)-. U) tlie side ev(‘i> time a car or bus 
' N its jarnng horn L('cla’s laige black 
( take 111 all the sights at the market. 

It ('d chillies and coriander seeds rise in 
,di heaps liom spiead-out .sacks Pyra- 
iii (Is ol tried nuts exude a cusp, crunchy 
I'diiia Kijie liuits tliat seem reall> lus- 
' 111 -' are arranged skiltull>. row upon row 
\ I ,iught\ little uKhni prods at a Iruit 
■ ' d main ol the oranges to{)ple oil and 
' .1 to the gioiind The iruit vendor 
j'ovl-. and abuse.s the iiaughtj lad, who 
I is'inut s to scamper oil with a puckish 
me belore he can be boxed on the ears 
fi'cia cannot help grinning at the scene 

I d it tias )u.st jiassed beloie her e>es 
'll inloxK atiiig Iragraiice emanates 
I’ll!) the tii'wer-stalls wheie blossoms ol 
‘ ‘kind aie sold Leela watches the 
<'i' woman measure out lengths ol jasmine 
" ii'/ig on banana fibre. The balls ol rich 
> h(inaKa}iibaroin look very attrac- 

t hut arc; not fragrant like the milk- 
'' lasmine buds, 

mm pun liases a lew measures of 
and some spices that Karaala has ask- 
‘ mn to buy. He also visits the butcher’s 
lor a small joint of mutton. He fills 
* icon cloth bag with the bundles. 

’ 0 does not forget to get a dozen 

es of groundnut toffee and a bunch 
pe bananas that Venu is extremely 
! ol 

'eii llamu has a little extra money 
'are, he visits the ribbon and bangle 



stall to buy Leela a length of satin rib¬ 
bon for her long plait and a few glass 
bangles for her wrist. The rainbow-tinted 
bangles jingle as they clash against each 
other Leela feels happy and proud of the 
lovel.v presents and keeps jingling her 
wrists ever so often. 

The journey back home is a long and 
tedious one, and Leela very often falls 
asleej) as the bus plies its serpentine way 
on the meandering hiU-roads The vehicle 
groans while negotiating a steep ascent 
Ol conies to a screeching halt when an¬ 
other bus appears unexpectedly without a 
warning Leela wakes up with a start 
when It hajipens Vs the bus stops with a 
iviud scieech at the estate bus-stop, Leela 
and bi'i lather pick up their belongings 
and (tej) out of the bus They have to 
tiuclge mile uphill to reach their house. 

Kulyani Da\idar 
(To be concluded) 

(Coiitniued ft am page 17) 
coriect to say that within a few years after 
the end ol the War, Anne would have 
risen to pinnacles of literary glory. 

But Anne never saw the end of the War. 
On the 4th of August 1944, a few months 
after Anne's Ifith birthday, the secret 
annexe was raided by the police and all 
its occupants sent to concentration 
camps A line Frank died in 1945, but 
fortunately her diary w'as left alone by 
the j olice w ho had actually been ordered 
to destroy all such literature. The diary 
lives on, awakening in new people every 
day fresh thoughts on the futility of war, 
the supremacy of love, and to the 

tragically ended life of a. 

No, adequate words cannot be found. 

J.B.H. 'Vamsec Krishna 
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How to save up to Rs.SO 

you bi^ a pack of 

20 Hanid^last strips. 









Handypfaift 


I 




T'otfesi'tfjanHs Sgetvoorcliild 
started on a valuable habit. A piggy 
bank comes tree with every pack of 
201 iandyplast strips. Your child caa 
save as much as Ks. 50 in one rupee 
coins in this attractive bank. 

Of course the offer is just an 
incentive. With active kids around the 
house It actually makes sense to keep a 
pack of Hand>plast handy. Handyplast 
t nntains the same medicine most 
surgeons prescribe for post-operative 
healing Making it reliable foi supcificial 
wounds, cuts, bites and sores. 

Stocks are limited. So hurry to 
your retailer or chemist and get yourself 1 1 
a super bargain. 
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Dancing is the Food of Their Life... 


I T was a far cry from the wild, while 
expanse of snow that you associate 
with Dr Zhivago’s Siberia But just how 
much colour, vigour, music, dance, ‘tradi¬ 
tion blendmg-with-the modern’ there is in 
Siberia was effectively portrayed by the 
Krasnoyarsk Dance Company, which gave 
three scintillating performances in Delhi 
lecently That their visit was a thumping 
success could be judged not only from the 
audience reaction, but also from the fact 
that instead of the two scheduled perform¬ 
ances, a third had to be held on ‘public 
demand’’ 


By the river Yenisei in the icy Siberian 
tract nestle many towns The Krasonyarsk 
Dance Company of Siberia is representa¬ 
tive of the people who live m those icy 
towns But as Madame Mane Averkina, 
the leader of the Company, took pains to 
explain — Siberia is not the cold, frozen, 
icy wasteland in the back ot the beyond 
It IS a pulsating, industrially advanced, 
‘traditionally’ rich area 
Dance and music are an integral part of 
the Siberian life style and this company, 
under the very capable leadership of 
choreographer Mikhail Godenko, has done 


Khciro the dance of the rising sun The danceis imitate the mosentents of the icindeei 
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A Folk dance with balalaikas and 
accordions. 


much to synthesize the traditionally known 
stories into popular folk dance mediums. 

The 80-member troupe that came to 
Delhi more than effectively demonstrated 
just how serious a way of life dance was 
with the members of the Krasnoyarsk 
Dance Company. 

They ran the whole gamut of themes, 
usually popular in folk dance the world 
over. 

Particularly popular with the largely 
school children audience at that special 
Tuesday morning show at Siri Fort Audi¬ 
torium were the items ‘Sweetheart’, 
‘Fishing’, ‘Kheiro,’ the ‘Men’s Dance’, ‘The 
Dance with Wooden Spoons and Birch 
Bark’. In fact, all the foot-stomping, vigor¬ 
ous. energetic dances completely bowled 
the audience over and they clapped in 


appreciation, not only at the end of each 
dance, but right through, matching the 
rhythm of their clapping to the music and 
the dance steps. 

I wonder who was more overwhelmed 
that morning — the dancers by the audi¬ 
ence reaction, or the audience by the 
simply superb performance. 

Every dance became doubly effective 
because of the very appropriate choice of 
costume. For the slow, lyrical, ethereal, 
ballet-movement like dances, the girls 
wore soft, subdued gowns in baby pinks 
and powder blues. Whereas for the vigor¬ 
ous, fcet-stamping dances, the skirts were 
shorter, brighter, in bold shades of red 
yellow, orange. 

Kheiro, the dance of the rising sun in 
which the girls imitated the reindeer’s 
movements, the dress was black tights 
and fur-outlined tight jackets with hoods 
The buff-coloured jackets had very typical 
folk motifs on them. The head-shaking 
stylised dance movements faithfully re 
produced the hop, skip, jump of the 
reindeer. 

The Men’s Dance was an uproariou.*' 
number, in which three groups of boys — 
the red shirts, the yellow shirts and the 
magenta shirts — each tried to outdo the 
dance steps of the others. So keen was the 
competition between the three, that the 
raving, cheering audience went berserk 
every time a particularly wonderful hand¬ 
spring, pirouette, cartwheel or flawle.«& 
footwork was executed. It was very mucfi 
like our own Bhangra, in which there is 
an individual as well as collective display 
of skill followed up by a more complicate 1 
display. 

The lively music belted out by tie 
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gypsy dances, the myriad patterns that 
they made with their voluminous skirts 
was a feast for the eyes. 

‘Sweetheart’ was about this handsome 
swain who has four girls fawning over him. 
But he is very sure of the one he likes, 
and much to the dismay of the other three, 
rebuffs every advance of theirs. 

Dance with Spoons and Birch Bark 
was highly praised for obvious reasons. 
There is this silly duck who keeps two 
drakes hissing at each other because she 
can’t choose between the two of them. 
So well had the three dancers mastered 
the art of producing bird calls from bark 
and music from wooden spoons that one 
f(/rgot for a moment that amidst the bird 
calls these were humans performing. 

The one musical interlude in which two 
ladies sang a duet was very badly received 
by the discerning audience. Not because 
it wasn’t good by itself — but because the 
dancers and their dances had totally capti¬ 
vated them and they felt cheated of one 
dance number that way! 

Interestingly enough, folk dance in 
Siberia is considered a pure dance form 
and treated on par with the other ‘classi¬ 
cal’ dance form — ballet. They have 
schools of dance from which a boy or girl 
graduates by 17 and joins an ensemble as 
a regular performer. The rigors of train¬ 
ing and performing notwithstanding, the 
troupe members lead ordinary everyday 
lives.... a dancer can retire after twenty 
'ears of dancing or go on to become a 
horeographer. It was evident that the 
'Krasnoyarsk Company was very fond of 
nd very much in awe of their choreo- 
Tapher, the much decorated Mikhail 
lodenko. Mr. Godenko had not only been 

(Turn to page 55) 


wonderful orchestra accompanying the 
ensemble contributed vastly to the suc¬ 
cess of every dance. Not only did it have 
the audience foot-tapping right through, 
but played softly and sweetly for the slow 
romantic numbers — the balalaikas twang¬ 
ing their notes through. The boom, boom, 
of the angler’s heart in the dance ‘Fishing’ 
was so superbly done that it made the very 
popular mime dance a memorable piece. 
The angler here is a typical country chap. 
Everything he thinks he’s done right, he 
has of course done wrong' With the result, 
he hooks himself on the seat of his pants 
and tears them. He stitches them, plants 
the needle on his stool, and promptly sits 
on it! And then boom, boom, boom goes 
his heart, when he hooks a goldfish 
(actually a pretty girl). 

The touches of humour were aplenty. 
They were very welcome, considering the 
audience could not follow the Siberian 
language.... It was nice to see the dan¬ 
cers adding their little touches to get across 
the idea of the dance more effectively. 
So, in all the boy-girl dances, we had the 
bashful lover making shy efforts to win 
over a girlfriend — the cocksure swain, 
who thinks every girl swoons over him, 
the ‘hen’-pecked lover, following his girl¬ 
friend on his knees (done with such 
ease — that it became almost a part of 
the dance), the flirt, whose girlfriend has 
to drag him off-stage, the cart-wheeling 
boyfriend and so on, gave cause for much 
merriment. One only had to see it to be¬ 
lieve it. The Gypsy Dance made you feel 
that the girls had had their swirling skirts 
made of good old kanjeevaram saris — 
black with bright contrasting borders. 
Although there was not much vigour and 
stamping of feet that one associates with 
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How They Struck Gold 


T he memorable glitter and glow of the 
Prize Distribution still shining in their 
eyes, the prizewinners of Shankar’s Inter¬ 
national Children’s Competition arrived at 
Nehru House on January 28 afternoon for 
a get-together. The initial shyness over, 
everyone joined in vociferously in the 
games being played, drawing out their 
bashful friends in the process. We cor¬ 
nered some of the Nehru Award winners 


and the previous year’s President’s Gold 
Medal winner, Abhijit Sharad Deodhar. 

Tall, bespectacled, and soft-spoken 
Abhijit was awarded the 1984 President of 
India’s Gold Medal for his painting entitled 
‘Art Competition’. Abhijit did not collect 
his prize last year because he wanted to 
receive it at a formal function. As the 
SICC did not hold a prize distribution 

(Turn to page 32) 


From left to right: Shi/pi Sarkar, Nirupama Subrantanian. Abhijit Sharad Deodhar and 

Vikram Shishodia. 



Prizes for 
Painting:, 
Prose and 
Poetry 




Above The Vice-President 
of India, Mr R 
Venkataraman, arriving 
at the FlCCl Auditorium, 
New Delhi, to distribute 
the prizes of Shankar's 
International Children’s 
Competition i9S5 Escorting 
him to the hall is Mr GB 
Pai Trustee of the 
Children s Book Trust 


\hove Preeihi Nair makes 
the Welcome speech To 
her left are Tuhina Vohra 
Report), San jay 
Mukhopadhyaya (President 
of the function), Saif Raza 
Hasan (Vote of Thanks), 
and Suhasini Swami 
Announcer) At right 
Tuhina presents the 
Report. 

(Turn over for 
more pictures) 
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At left: The Vice-President 
exchanges a word with the 
Czech ambassador. 


1 At right: Sri Lankans 28 
prizes included one 
Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial 
Gold Medal. 


MARCH 1986 


At left: Prizes for Bhutan 
are received by an official 
of the Bhutan diplomatic 
mission. 


Above: Mr. Shankar, Mr. 
Venkataraman, and Mr. Pat 
listen to Sanjay’s 
“Presidential address". 









Below Won’t you try and 
win a biqqei prize next 
year 


\.t right ”First take your 
prize, then we’ll shake 
lands ” 
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(Continued from page 2S) 


function last year, because the nation was 
mourning the passing away of Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, he waited. 

Did he win any prizes in SlCC earlier? 

“No, this was my first attempt.’’ 

Striking gold at the first try! Some luck 
that! So the wait was worthwhile, wasn’t 
it, Abhijit, as he was coming all the way 
from Bombay to Delhi to receive the prize? 
Does he take lessons in drawing and 
painting? 

“No, but my teacher in school and 
everyone at home do encourage me a lot ” 

Where did he get his idea from? 

“I went through some volumes of the 
Children’s Art Number. Then I told my 
teacher what I wanted to draw and after 
the sketch was approved, I painted it in 
with poster colours. 

For Vikram Shishodia, who won a 
Jawaharlal Nehru Gold Medal for his 
painting ‘Village Scene’, painting is not 
his first love. His beloved pastime is chess 

“I have been winning prizes in SICC 
before but never a gold medal.’’ 

Does Vikram attend any art class? 

“No, but somebody does come home to 
give me lessons in drawing and painting. 
Nothing formal.” 

What else does he do in his free time? 


“I read, play table tennis, badminton 
and chess, and write poems.” 

Poems? Did he send in any for the 


Comimtion? 

“Not 


However, Nirupama Subramanian did 
win a Nehru Award for a collection of 


poems that she had entered. Thrilled to 
bits with the award Nirupama is because, 
besides the honour, it gave her a chance 


to return to Delhi where she formerly 
lived and to meet old friends. 

Does she write often? 

“Never! This was my first attempt. 
You know, I don’t like poetry.” 

Now isn’t that rich coming from her? 
Has she been participating before? 

“Yes, I have. 1 won a silver medal, too, 
once.” 

Does anybody else in the family write 
or take interest in what she’s doing? 

“Of course. My mother goes through 
whatever 1 write. Incidentally she, my 
aunt, and uncles have all been participate 
mg in Sire when they were children. This 
time, my sister, Niranjana, won a silver 
medal.’’ 

Seems to run in the family, doesn’t if' 

Shilpi Sarkar, who came from Chandra- 
nagore in W. Bengal to receive the Nehru 
Gold Medal, is her parents’ only child 
Her painting, ‘Hello, this is Shilpi speak¬ 
ing’, was on the cover of last month’s 
Children’s World 

“I, too, have been participating earlier, 
like Vikram and Nirupama, but have won 
the Nehru Gold Medal for the first time.” 

Does Shilpi draw on her own? 

“I go for art classes, but the competi¬ 
tion entry was my idea, and 1 didn’t take 
anybody’s help. I have been drawing and 
painting since I was three.” 

With that we let the four off for a well 
deserved cola and eats. As the sounds of 
laughter and chatter rose higher, it was 
time for adieu. We parted company in 
the highest of spirits, wishing each of 
them success in all their ventures. 

Bhavana 
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it^HETAN. how’s your mother?” asked 
Somu, peering through the window 

('hetan leapt up and ran out to meet 
Inni "Better, much better,” he said hap¬ 
pily "'('hank goodness, we were able to 
leach the doctor in time, Somu. But wait 
till you hear what the doctor told me about 
Grandfather’s dying words!” 

When Chetan finished, Somu gripped 
his arm in excitement. “The third slope 
of the hill,” he exclaimed. “That’s where 
the Eagle Cave is!” 

“And that’s the only place where they’d 
need a lantern in the daytime,” nodded 
(’hetan eagerly. “The weapons viust be 
hidden there.” 

“What’re we waiting for?” said Somu, 
leaping to bis feet. “Let's get Jaggu and 
start straightway!” 

Chetan shook his head. “I can’t leave 
.Mother now. Doctor had asked me to 
keep a watch over her.” 

Somu looked disappointed, but he knew 
Chetan had to remain at home. So, they 
sat beneath the mango tree by the gate 


and discussed the important clue they now 
had. 

Suddenly they heard the phut-phut-phut 
of an engine in the distance. The sound 
grew louder as they listened, and through 
the gate rolled a beautiful red and grey 
tractor, with Father at the wheel. 

“I got a telephone call last night from 
Dr. Chandra that your mother is ill,” he 
said, looking very anxious. “Since I had 
already purchased the tractor, I decided 
to drive home immediately. How’s she?” 
he added as he caught Chetan by his 
shoulders. 

He was relieved to see that Ganga was 
better. Grandma told him how Chetan 
and Somu had braved the storm at night 
to reach the doctor. Father looked at his 
son with pride in his eyes. “What would 
we have done without you?” was all he 
said, but it made Chetan feel six feet tail. 

The commotion in the front courtyard 
that day! The workers and their families 
and neighbours milled in through the 
gate and gathered around the tractor with 
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wonder-struck eyes. Amidst great excite¬ 
ment, Father drove it around the farm, 
with Rahul, Somu and Chetan perched at 
the back. 

Early next morning, Chetan and Somu 
hurried to meet Jagadish. Though he was 
as excited as them, he was reluctant to go 
exploring the hills in wet weather. 

“It may just be a wild goose chase. 
Let’s wait for a few weeks till the rains 
stop and the ground dries,” he suggested. 
“The weapons won’t run away — if there 
are any weapons.” 

“I’m for going now,” insisted Somu, 
toying with the bamboo cane he had 
brought in readiness for climbing. “Just 
in case there is someone else after the 
weapons. They’ll beat us to it.” 

“Nonsense!” said Jagadish, stubbornly. 
“I’m not stirring out now.” 

The truth was that Jagadish was too lazy 
to walk so many miles in the mud and 
slush. He was hoping that his friends 
would listen to him, but they were im¬ 
patient to go. So, he watched gloomily as 
they walked away with Rumbha at their 
heels. 

It was slow going because of the soft, 
slushy ground; their feet were caked with 
mud and aching by the time they started 
the upward climb on the third slope. The 
wind grew cooler as they climbed, and a 

fine drizde added 
to their discom¬ 
fort. Rumbha’s 
white coat was 
brown with mud 
but he scampered 
eagerly ahead of 
the two boys. 
They reached the 
top after a good 


two hours climb, exhausted. When at last, 
they neared the massive, jagged rock face 
of the Eagle Cave, they both flopped down 
on the ground for a rest. 

CJhetan’s heart beat wildly, as memories 
of his first visit to the cave came rushing 
back to him. How terrified he had been! 
Now the thrill of adventure overcame his 
fears. 

“Thank goodness, you’ve a torch,” said 
Somu, rising to his feet. “See, Rumbha is 
eager to start. Come on!” 

The cave was very dark, so they linked 
hands and walked in gingerly. 

“It gets narrower from here,” said 
Somu, as Chetan flashed the narrow beam 
of torchlight ahead of them “Feel the 
wall on your side — see? It’s always wet, 
even in summer. It never dries because 
of the spring that starts here ” 

“Are you sure you’ve been all the way 
through the cave before?” asked Chetan. 

“I told you, I tried last summer,” said 
Somu. “Look, it branches off into three 
tunnels here. I explored only one of them. 
There was nothing there. Now 1 can’t 
remember which one!” 

The soft thud of Chetan’s canvas shoes 
and the faint trickle of water broke the 
eerie silence around them. It had grown 
very cold and the air was dank and un¬ 
pleasant. With slow steps, they explored 
one tunnel, and then another — feeling 
the walls carefully and flashing the torch 
along the wet rocks. 

They explored the first and then the 
second tunnel, without success. As they 
walked along the third tunnel, Chetan 
became increasingly despondent. His 
shoes were soaked through, he was bone- 
tired and wished they were out in the 
fresh air again. It seemed less and less 
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likely that Grandfather would choose such 
an unpleasant place to hide the family 
heirloom 

“Jaggu was right,” said Chetan “We’re 
on a wild goose chase Uh — Oh — 
Aaaaahh. he screamed as the 

ground suddenly disappeared beneath him 
and he fell headlong into a pit. The torch 
in his hand was smashed, plunging them 
into total darkness 


“Chetan! Chetan!” Somu’s anxious voice 
reached him from above. “Can you hear 
me’ Are you hurt?” 

Chetan managed to sit up. He tried to 
figure out where he had fallen, but it was 
pitch dark and he could not even see his 
own hands “I’m all right except for a 
.sore head and a bruised ankle,” he said, 
trying his best to be calm “We’re in a 
fine mess now, without a torch ” 
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“Don’t try to move,” said Somu anxi¬ 
ously “You may cut yourself on broken 
glass ” 

“Worse still, I may lall into another 
pit'” said Chetan with a nervous laugh 


“I must’ve fallen about five to six feet 
Listen, Somu, you had better find your 
way out with Rumbha and get help ” 
There was grim silence for a moment 

(Tnrn to page ‘>7) 
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4. Communication 


I ONG before the birth of Christ, the 
L> people of India were making books of 
palm-leaves {potlii), the Chinese had 
hooks with linen pages, the Egyptians 
wore preparing papyrus rolls, while the 
Homans were producing books of wax. 

Hundreds of years after Christ, writing 
" as done on long rolls of handmade paper 
parchment, called scrolls. The scribes 
ir churches and monasteries prepared 
|ii inuscripts of the Bible and other 
sii'iptures in a very painstaking and time- 
nsuming way. Illustrators or artists 
a led beauty to these “handmade books”, 


by drawing pictures and colouring the 
initial letters and illustrations. Sometimes 
these religious manuscripts were “illumi¬ 
nated” and made exceedingly beautiful by 
using golden and silver colours with 
dazzling effect. 

We are highly indebted to a host of 
celebrated authors and poets, both in the 
West a.s well as East, who wrote their 
valuable works on paper, parchment, and 
palm leaves patiently and carefully. Our 
gratitude is also due to many unknown 
scribes, who took extreme pains in copy¬ 
ing these manuscripts again and again 
through the centuries; we stiU have these 
precious copies if not the original writings. 
They have helped in communicating the 
hoary heritage of mankind to the 
succeeding generations. 

Printing by stamps or seals impressed 
on paper with ink w^as found to have been 
done in China as early as the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. It is interesting to note that 
the Chinese word for printing is “yin”, 

by Printed Words 

which means seal or stamp. Such printing 
by stamps was encouraged for preparing 
“charms” or verses from the Buddhist 
scriptures for wide circulation. The oldest 
specimen of such charms printed on paper 
were found in Japan about 770 A.D. Some 
have been preserved in the British 
Museum. 

Even books began to be printed using 
blocks. Both texts and illustrations had to 
be engraved on pagesize wooden blocks. 
After the pages had been printed in as 
many copies as required, they could be 
compiled into books. Devout Buddhists in 
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Scnhi's of olden times used to copv manuscripts 
in meticulous detail. 


China and Japan printed scriptures and 
edicts by this process. The Diamond Sutra 
is regarded as the world’s oldest book 
printed from wooden blocks. It consists of 
six sheets of text and one sheet of wood- 
cut illustration pasted together to form a 
roll 16 feet long and one foot wide. It 
has been preserved in the Tun Huang 
Library. 

During the middle of the 11th century, 
a Chinese named Pi Sheng invented move- 
ab’e type, which closely resembles the 
modern type. Sheng used to store his 
moveable types on a table looking like a 
wheel, which could be rotated. The type¬ 


setter sat beside the table and picked up 
the types by revolving the table. Such 
moveable types were in use in Korea and 
Japan The Korean government opened a 
new Department of Books in 1392. A 
large number of books were produced 
during the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries 
The first book printed in Japan with move 
able types was brought out in 1596 
The Asians, however, could not applj 
the mechanical principles of the press ni 
printing from wooden blocks They used 
to make impressions from blocks by brush 
mg or stamping against the inked forms 
In the beginning, the Europeans also used 
the same method. But in Europe, certain 
screw presses were used. Cloth was laid 
on a flat surface and the inked block 
placed lace down on it When the block 
was firmly pressed, the ink in the parti 
cular decorations got transferred to the 
c’oth Even at that time, the method of 
producing single type was well known 
Thus we see that all the elements of print 
ing were more or less in vogue in various 
places. Following Renaissance, there was 
a spurt in learning and, consequently, a 
heavy demand for book production on <ij 
large scale. 


A wooden seal or stamp of Chinese origin. 
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/oliann Gut*, iihi 1 1; n ho niMuti d a nun him 
foi pi lilt ini' 


At (liKs opportune moment came an 
intelligcnl man, Johann Gutenberg, a 
German He invented a machine, between 
1440 and 1450, called the printing press 
The first book ever printed by a machine 
\cas the Bible It is a lemarkable land¬ 
mark in the history ol human civilization, 
as well as mass communication 
The moveable types of individual letters 
aie the basic requisites for mechanical 
I (‘production of printing These moveable 
types are arranged or ‘composed’ by hand 
according to requirements Nowadays, 
two important machines are used lor set- 
hng and casting metal types They are 
the Monotype and the Linotype machines 
Hy the former, letter’s or types are cast 
mdividually and by the latter, casting is 
done in the shape of a type-slug or an 
entire line at a time As typesetting by 
i’and takes a great deal of time, it cannot 
‘ope with the huge and urgent demands 


of modern printing But with the help of 
these two machines, this work can be done 
very ciuickly. 

The composed letters or types are print¬ 
ed by mainly three types of letterpress 
machines One ol them is called “platen”, 
in which the composed types or formes are 
kept vertically or horizontally and pressure 
IS applied to il using a solid slab of steel 
called platen The sheets of paper pass in 
between them and take the impression 
and aie thus printed. 

'riie second method is known as “flat 
bed”, in which the forme is tightly fixed to 


TIu Diamond Sutia 
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The pri’scnt-cla) moveable melat tvpe 


a fiat bed that moves backward and for¬ 
ward between inking rollers and paper 
sheets. When the ink is spread over the 
forme, the latter is pressed with the paper, 
and printing is done. 

A third kind of printing is called 
“rotary”, which prints from plates made 
of metal or rubber. The types and illus¬ 
trations are set in reverse order on plates 
which are fixed to a rotating cylinder. 
When paper is fed into the machine and 
comes in contact with the rotating cylinder, 
printing takes place. These rotary 
machines are now very popular for 
printing ‘long print runs’, like newspapers. 

Nowadays, printing is also done by 
lithography and photogravure methods. 
The former is better known as offset htho, 
because the printing image is transferred 
from the plate to a rubber blanket and 
then from the rubber blanket to the paper. 
This off-set of the image from one to an¬ 
other has''given the name “offset” litho. 
As rubber is soft and pliable, any sharp 
and complicated image is well printed 
even (Jfi^ a relatively rough paper. Thus, 



it is comparatively more suitable and less 
expensive for long print runs. The photo¬ 
gravure method of printing is quite 
interesting and suitable for printing all 
works involving colours. 

Modern printing machines are also 
wonderful. When they are set in motion, 
a large number of complicated processes 
are simultaneously done with intense 
rapidity. 

Illustrations are ordinarily printed from 
blocks prepared after process-engraving. 
In printing line pictures or designs by 
letterpress, blocks are first prepared and 
therefrom pictures are reproduced on 
paper along with, or without, type texts. 
Photographs or drawings with various 
colours are printed by the half-tone pro¬ 
cess. The invention of photography by 
Pox Talbot in 1835 was a boon to printers 
for reproducing illustrations With further 
improvements in the photographic process, 
illustrations in black and white, as well as 
in different colours are reproduced very 
amazingly and interestingly. Written 
words, as you know, become more mean¬ 
ingful with the help of pictures. (Coloured 
pictures add further charm and make 
printed communication more attractive. 

After publication, books and journals 
travel the world over and reach every 
corner. Publications are the common 
heritage of mankind. They are intimately 
involved in the human endeavours for 
self-expression and communication. Every¬ 
where, printed works are the source of all 
knowledge, foundation of every science, 
the ‘alpha and omega,’ so to say, of all 
arts and literature. 

Jagannath Mohant> 
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NBT BOOKS 
Attractive Gifts for Children 

NBT’s children’s books in the Nehru Bal Pustakalaya series at attractive low 
prices are of lasting value. They are ideal gifts and ideal for reading. 

RECENT NBT TITLES 


PROCESSION Mickey Patel Rs. 5.00 

HOMES GDR and Indian artists Rs. 5.00 

DIWALI Ravi Paranjape Rs. 5.00 

OUR TREE Pranab Chakravarti Rs. 5.00 

BULLOCK CARTS & Monisha Bobb Rs. 5.00 

SATELLITES 

MATSYA THE Shanta Rameshwar Rao Rs. 2.50 

BEAUTIFUL FISH 

WE INDIANS Mehroo J. Wadia Rs. 2.50 

RED KITE Gecta Dharmarajan Rs. 2.50 

THE LITTLEST WAVE Sumana Chandravarkar Rs. 2.50 

A STORY ABOUT TEA Arup Kumar Dutta Rs. 2 50 

THE STORY OF BLOOD Rekha & Yatish Agarwal Rs. 2.50 


Available with leading booksellers and at the NBT Book Centres at : 

tMRITSAR : Government Higher Secondary School 

BOMBAY : CfDCO Building, Sector 1, 2nd Floor, Vashi 

B VNGALORF : II Floor, Eastern Wing, Jayanagar Shopping Complex 

(-ALCUnA : 67/2, Mahatma Gandhi Road 

HYDERABAD : City C entral Library Building, 4shok Nagar 

MYSORE : University Library Building, Manasgangotri 

NEW DELHI : A-4, Green Park 

SHANTINIKETAN : University Library, Visvabharati University 

Please ask for a free catalogue 

NATIONAL BOOK TRUST, INDIA 

A-5, Green Park, New Delhi - 110 016 
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I SN’T it astonishing how many phobias 
or morbid fears afflict modern society? 
When you were very young, you were, 
perhaps, afraid of the dark That is per¬ 
fectly normal in small children, but how 
would it be if a grown-up were to have 
such fears’ No, don’t laugh at such a 
person He is suffering from scotophobia, 
or a morbid fear of darkness Opposite to 



this is photophobia or aversion to hght 
which, however, is not psychological but 
physiological A person thus affhcted can 
only open his eyes in darkness or very 
dim light. Such a person can, obviously, 
not be a nyctophobe — one who is afraid 
of mghts. 

Mischievous children never seem to 
learn not to play with fire. Perhaps, ex¬ 


asperated parents sometimes wish their 
kids had pyrophobia, a fear of fire’ 

Those of you who hke an active outdoor 
life may not understand how some folks 
can suffer from agoraphobia, the fear of 
open spaces Likewise, those of you who 
like nothing better than to curl up at home 
with a good story-book would hate to be 
affhcted with claustrophobia, the fear of 
closed spaces 



One comes across many memorable 
places during one’s travels Some hold a 
pleasant fascination, don’t they’ But some 
places give nightmares to a topophobe 
one who fears certain places 
Do you love long walks along the seaside 
and over cliffs? Did someone shuddei 
with fear at the mention of cliffs? Thai 
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is the cremnophobe. 

The budding divers amongst you had 
better make sure you aren’t bathophobes. 
The dark depths will be no haven for you. 
So also, the blue skies hold no fascination 
for those who dread flying, that is suffer 
from aviophobta. 

Young mountaineers, remember Ten¬ 
sing Norgay would never have got to 
Everest if he’d suffered from hypsophobia, 



Desire for company can be a fine social 
trait, but if it’s carried too far, one might 
(‘lid up with monophobia, the fear of 
being left alone By stretching one’s im¬ 
agination, one can say that the little imps 
who eat cookies on the sly have a mild 
case of scopophobta, the fear of being 
seen. Perhaps they’d make excellent 




spies' 

And hero’s quite a common affliction — 
triskaidekaphobia (quite a mouthful, 
what). It is nothing but the fear of the 
number thirteen! 

Almost every child would like to own a 
pet, as long as they are not ailurophobes 
or cynopibobes. They can’t stand cats, and 
dogs respectively. What a shame! Birds, 
perhaps? “Oh, no,” cry omithiphobes, 
“we dread birds!” 



Httw about people, then? The zenophobe 
puls his foot down firmly. He fears for¬ 
eigners Even worse are anthropophobes, 
who dread people in general. More pecu¬ 
liar is pedaphobia, the fear of children. 
Few people bother overly about their 
health. Such people might entertain 
carcinophobia, the fear of cancer or, 

(Turn to page 51) 
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I T was a glorious morning. Walking 
through the woods, I felt the warmth 
of the sun on my face. The cool air held 
a pungent earthy smell. As the sun was 
bright, the gold ring shone on my finger. 
I had found it in my garden some days 
back. It was shaped like a horn. I had 
been attracted to it. Since that day, I 
always wore it, considering it a lucky 
charm. I sat down under a tree, thinking 
about it and soon fell asleep. 

I woke up to find myself in a strange 
place. Before me loomed a magnificent 
building. It looked dark and mysterious 
against the bright sky, with a high tower 
dominating the red tiled roof. Dazed by 
the turn of events, I jumped when a voice 
behind me asked, “What are you doing 
here?” 

Whirling around I saw a girl, about my 
age. She had a pleasant, oval face, freck¬ 


48 


led and muddy. She was smiling. Her 
black hair hung awkwardly over her deep 
blue eyes. Her dress was splattered vdth 
mud all over. 

“1 don’t know. 1 came here by mistake. 
What is this place?” 1 asked. 

“This is Narak Mahal, home of Hagatha. 
She was a wicked witch and was burnt to 
death. Before she died, she vowed to 
return. But, that was a long time ago. 
No one comes here anymore, except me,” 
she replied. 

I was amazed at the strange story, “You 
don’t really believe such nonsense, do 
you?" I asked. 

“Of course, I do. I never saw her, but 
1 hear her on stormy nights. She howls 
and then laughs,” the girl answered, 
watching what effect her words would 
have on me. 

“No spooky story is going to drive me 









away I intend to get into that house,” staircase at the far end of the room led 
I told her defiantly. upstairs 

“You mean you are not scared hke the “Gee' Look at all this dirt, An^ani! 
test of them?” she asked, surprised. Looks like it has been ages since anyone 

“Why should I be scared*^ No witch last came here,” noted Camille 
tale has scared Anjani Bhatt before, and “Yes, I think you’re right This furni- 
it won’t scare me now” ture is very old, indeed I remember see- 

“Is that your name — Anjani? Mine is ing pieces like these back at our ancestral 

Camille As you are not afraid. I’ll tell home,” I told her. 

vou a secret Hagatha was my step-grand- “Look at this bronze candlestand,” she 
mother, so the townspeople think I am a cried, picking it up No sooner had she 

witch, too They never let me go near done that than we found ourselves in 

hem or their children Anjnvay, they are another room' 

whole bunch of cowards and won’t come Unlike the other one, this room was 
'ere I love this old place When do you small and dark Pieces of paper and other 
ant to explore*^” she asked odds and ends lay around in disorder. 

“Now,” I said, and began mounting the “What a mess'” exclaimed Camille 
larble steps. “Listen to this,” I said, picking up a 

As I turned the knob, the huge, wooden piece of paper 
^or creaked open I entered to see a ‘'Witches are wicked, 

>om, carpeted and furnished. A steep And witches are bland, 
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around us. Camille and I were paralyzed 
with fear. We watched as Hagatha touch¬ 
ed each piece of paper with her stick and 
made a fire. Next, she snatched my ring. 

“NO' not that. Take anything else but 
not my ring. PLEASE!” I cried out 

“Quiet' One more sound, and I'll make 
you disappear into nothing.” 

My lovely ring, touched with her evil 
magic, turned into a gigantic pot filled 
with some murky, bubbling liquid. 

Darting towards the door, I tried to 
escape, but Hagatha caught me and tied 
my hands behind my back with a thick 
rope I screamed 

“Trying to escape, eh? You can never 
run away from me If you do, I shall turn 
vou into a toad' Yes, a TOAD'” 

I was terrified by her words Camille 
began to sob “You mean witch' You shall 
bo punished. You’ll never get away with 
this'” 

“Quiet' No one talks to me like that, 
do you hear? NO ONE. Open your mouth 
again and you’ll be turned into a rat!” 


Hagatha screeched. 

Threatening us, Hagatha continued her 
work. She made a cat appear from the 
blue and turned it into water. Then she 
turned a bird into a spoon. 

“Where’s the crow? Ah! of course, it 
must be up in the tower. I’ll go get it,” 
Hagatha muttered and vanished through 
the door 

Meanwhile, I was trying to set myself 
free. With a lot of effort, I finally suc¬ 
ceeded Next, I untied Camille and then 
we took to our heels. 

We ran as fast as we could, away from 
the terrifying place Wo didn’t even stop 
to catch our breath. Suddenly, I felt as 
though a giant fish had hit me on the head 
and 1 fell to the ground 

A long time later, I opened my eyes to 
find myself in the familiar woods. I was 
aching all over and my wrists were bruised. 
I looked at my hand. My gold ring was 
gone" 

Anjani Bhatt 


I Continued from page 13) 

“Thank you, Raj,” Tina kept her emo¬ 
tions in check with great difficulty. She 
'aressed the boy’s hair affectionately. She 
'■ealised how wrong she had been in 
hinking that Raj was a very bad boy. 
Tina felt as happy as the girl in the 
Picture plucking the flowers. She was 
•ure she would get well soon, and then 
lie three would have a good time in their 
'cautiful cottage in Dehra Dun. 

Saibal Chakravorty 


(Continued from page 47) 

perhaps, gerontophohia, the fear of 
growing old. 

There is one phobia that mere psy¬ 
chiatric help can’t cure. This is hyd/ro- 
phobia — fear of water. One contacts this 
on being bitten by a rabid animal or an 
animal which is a carrier of rabies. 

All other phobias can be cured by a 
visit to the pyschiatrist as long as one is 
not a psychophobe. He won’t let himself 
be cured, because he fears psychiatric 
treatment! 

G.C. Prasad 
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BOOK REVIEW 


INDIA ON THE MARCH 


BULLOCK CARTS AND SATELLITES 
By Monisha Bobb 
National Book Trust, New Delhi 
Rs. 5.00 

O F LATE, there has been a lot of talk 
about taking India into the 21st 
century. Developments in science and 
technology, especially electronics and 
communication, are to give the major 
impetus for this. In recent decades, India 
has made rapid strides in both science and 
technology. We have launched satellites, 
exploded a nuclear device, sent expedi¬ 
tions to the Antarctica, set up nuclear 
power stations, built massive dams, steel 
plants, ships and aeroplanes, and set up 
industries that manufacture textiles, 
vehicles, electrical gadgets, cosmetics, and 
so many other goods. Besides, we have 
set up educational institutions to train 
young people as engineers and doctors, 
and research institutes in agriculture, 
medicine, engineering, and basic sciences. 
Today, India has the third largest scientific 
and technical manpower in the world. 

Despite all this, many people believe 
that India is a backward country of 
bullock-carts, snake charmers, and earth¬ 
en lamps' In her book, which is one of 
NET’S Nehru Bal Pustakalaya series, 
Monisha Bobb dispels this notion by 
tracing the long and distinguished scientific 
traditions of India. 

Looking back across time at the Indus 
Valley civilisation, you find cities that are 
> examples of masterly town-planning. The 
people in those days possessed advanced 


technical knowledge and knew, among 
other things, how to make alloys of vari¬ 
ous metals. A little later, in the Vedic 
times, people studied astronomy, mathe¬ 
matics, and medicine Often such studies 
had a practical reason Knowledge of 
medicine helped, especially when battles 
were fought and the movement of stars, 
sun and moon determined religious rituals 
As the years passed, important discoveries 
were made and significant concepts deriv¬ 
ed. The ‘Arabic’ numerals are, in fact 
India’s contribution to the world — so is 
the concept of zero or ‘sunya’. The work.^- 
of eminent mathematician-astronomers 
like Aryabhatta, \"arahamihira, and 
Brahmagupta, and medical men like 
Charaka and Susruta enriched science. 

During the Muslim period, too, science 
and technology flourished, I'he textile 
metal and mining industries, especially 
grew Mathematics and astronomy flour 
ished as before — so did medicine and 
veterinary sciences. Bhaskara II, Mir 
Mohammed Hashim, and Maulvi Moham 
med Barkat were all great mathematicians 
Those living in Delhi are familiar with th( 
Jantar Mantar. which was one in a series 
of observatories that Sawai Jai Singh, i 
great astronomer and founder of the cit' 
of Jaipur, built Muslim architecture i' 
famous, of course. It was during th*- 
Mughal period that interest in archile< 
ture, landscape gardening, and jeweller 
making reached a peak. 

During the British rule that followet 
there was a decline in original resean i 
for want of patronage. Important resean i 
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was done by British scientists and all such 
work was geared to meet the needs of 
the empire. Yet, a few men rose above 
all constraints to leave their mark in 
science. C.V. Raman, Jagdish Chandra 
Rose, Ramanujam, and Birbal Sahni won 
laurels for their contributions. 

And so to independent India where, we 
know, that much has been achieved. In a 
book of only 64 pages, Monisha Bobb 
manages to convey well the achievements 
of India in the fields of science and tech¬ 
nology over the centuries. The book is 
enlivened by photographs — perhaps a 
little too many — and delightful cartoons 
by R.K. Laxman. 

Kadhika Menon 

NEHRU—An Anthology for 
Young Readers 
Ed. by P.L. Malhotra 
N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi 
Rs 30 (Ciothbound) 

Rs 18 (Paperback) 

I N an essay titled ‘Why Does One Read 
Books?’ included in this anthology, 
Nehru writes to his daughter Indira: 
"There was an old rule that was dinned 
into me when I was about your age: don’t 

read books less than fifty years old. 

a lapse of that period will sift the good 
from the bad and the indifferent, and if 
a book survived, it was likely to be worth 
leading.’’ 

How well the excerpt applies to this 
rullection of our beloved Chachaji’s 
'^neeches, letters, and essays. Most of these 
ere delivered or written more than fifty 
' ears ago — but in the present book form, 

, iiey unfold a whole world of knowledge 
I ''r today’s children who have only heard 
f him. As most of the extracts have been 


taken from his letters to his daughter, 
or from his letters written to children, or 
speeches addressed to youth, this book is 
a veritable treasure-house for children. 

One has always heard much about how 
good an orator Pandilji was, how accomp¬ 
lished his rhetoric was. Well, here’s a 
book pulsating with Nehru’s best words 
on a variety of subjects. Included are 
those two beautiful letters he wrote to 
children in Shankar's 'Weekly in 1949 titled 
‘This Beautiful World of Ours’ and ‘The 
World Is Full of Beauty And Adventure’. 
‘Who Are Problem Children?' He dis 
cusses this in one of his letters to his 
daughter. In another he describes the 
experience of a lathicharge and the temp¬ 
tation he fought with — to retaliate! 

What vision he had, what insight, 
one realises when one reads through his 
speeches. ‘Mijiuse of Religion’, ‘India and 
the World’, it could never have been easy 
to deal with subjects such as these im¬ 
partially. Yet, that’s precisely what Pandit- 
ji succeeds in doing. His choice of words, 
his lucid, easy flowing, comfortable style, 
impresses. But above all, his patient, very 
patient, handling of each subject wins 
over even the most reluctant reader. 

Tricky subjects, uncomfortable subjects 
notwithstanding, Chachaji takes care not to 
water it down to make it comprehensible 
to children, but tries to tell it like it is, in 
as simple a way as possible. 

Credit, of course, is due to Editor P.L. 
Malhotra for a judicious selection of sub¬ 
jects, appropriate juxtaposition, and a 
very polished cropping of extracts. 

Good printing on good paper makes this 
a precious buy for Rs. 18 for a paperback 
edition. 

Vaijayanti Taupe 
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EXPERIENCE 


FOLKLORE AS MUSIC AND DANCE 


N orway, the land of the midnight sun, 
the land of the Vikings. From this 
land to India came the SAS Folkloric 
troupe, bringing with them the sights and 
sounds ot Norwegian fiords and water¬ 
falls in the form of folk dance, music, and 
song, which they say constitute their folk¬ 
lore. 

The 19-member troupe performed to a 
packed FICCl auditorium in New Dehi on 
a cold Monday evening early last month. 
Among the distinguished guests present 
were their Royal Highnesses Crown Prince 
Harold and the Crown Princess Sonja of 
Norway, and the Vice-President of India, 
Mr. R. Venkataraman 
First their music. The clear notes and 
lilting music which set many a feet tapping 
and many a hands clapping were produced, 
surprisingly, only from a trio of musical 
instruments — an accordion, a violin, and 
the Hardanger fiddle This fiddle, different 
from an ordinary fiddle, and the Langeleik 
are the national musical instruments of 
Norway. 

If thunderous applause is anything to go 
by, then Oxdatis, Falkvor LoTuanssm 
and Yevent were immensely popular with 
the audience. While these dances do not 
have the intricate footwork characteristic 
of most Indian dances, the Norwegian folk 
dancers do make a lot of arches and con¬ 
volutions, the formation of which boggles 
one’s imagination. 

Circular and linear formations were 
peculia||jjto many of the Norwegian square 
dances^^^lage dances, and song dances 
that w^^'lierformed. Six to eight pairs, a 
man and ^j^oman, dressed in traditional 



The SAS Folklore troupe jrom Oslo, 
who performed m Delhi recently. 

costumes, danced to the accompaniment of 
music and without. 

There were solo performances of music 
— on the accordion by Aage Grundstad. 
on the Hardanger fiddle by Ola Eggen, 
and by Roennaug Ust on the Langeleik. 

What was so appealing about the troupe 
was that its members were of no definite 
age group There were both young and 
old, who danced with equal enthusiasm, 
without missing a step or stumbling. 

The folk artistes receive a lot of en¬ 
couragement from the royalty. The Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess are deeply in¬ 
volved in ‘folklore’. Their children are pre¬ 
sently learning folk dance and music which 
their parents are so interested in. In this, 
they are like the other youngsters of Nor | 
way, says Margaret Eggen, violinist, the 
third of the trio of musicians of the SAS 
Folklore. She says the youngsters an j 
much better at folk dance and music he i 
cause, unlike the older generation, the: 
are being formally trained in the fine 
points of these arts. 
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* The audience rose slowly to its feet at 
the end of the very short performance of 
one-and-quarter hour, unsatiated, unable to 
believe that the programme was over. But 
it was, for there they were, the SAS Folk- 
lore-Oslo, waving good-bye and disappear¬ 
ing into the wings in pairs after taking the 
last bow. 

The crowds and their appreciation should 
be incentive enough for the ICCR — who 
brought this programme to the Delhiites — 
to entertain Delhi with yet another eve¬ 
ning of Norwegian folk dance and music, 
and soon. 

Bhuvana 


> Continued from page 27) 
a dancer for twenty years, but had delved 
deep into the folk tradition of Siberia to 
unearth and then adapt themes for their 
I dance numbers. And judging from their 
Delhi pertormance — well — it’s full 
marks to Mikhail Godenko and his very 
able dance company. 

Over an informal chat with the Press 
before the performance, the troupe mem¬ 
bers said they had tried adapting Indian 
ctantes to their folk dances. “But some¬ 
how we find wc do Siberian dances better, 
so we’ll stick to that!’’ they said amidst 
much laughter. But they intended seeing 
' a lot of Indian dance while in India. 

So ‘superb’, ‘wonderful’, ‘overwhelming’, 
loo-much’ had this feast for the eyes and 
I ^ ars been that the school children refused 
0 believe the performance was really over 
•fter the final bows were taken. They sat 
lued to their seats for quite awhile 
'oping that by some magic the dancers 
ould breeze in again and start frolicking 
nd stamping onstage once more... .. 


This in itself should be reward enough, 
not so much for the Krasnoyarsk Dance 
Company (for whom dancing is a way of 
life), but for the Indian Council for Cul¬ 
tural Relations under whose auspices the 
performances were held. It is to their 
credit that every time they have a troupe 
like this over, they never forget children 
— in whom it is so important to inculcate 
a love for dance and music of different 
climes and cultures. 

And considering the children who by 
turning up in such large numbers have 
ably supported the ICCR, one hopes that 
this will turn out to be a “much developed 
relationship”. 

Vaijayanti Tonpc 


(Continued from page 8) 
vigorously on my pant, 1 slid the pie 
off onto it Carefully balancing the pie, 1 
dashed out of the swinging screen door to 
Mr. Barley, waiting at the fence. 

“There you are,” 1 said, and slid the 
pie onto his awaiting hand. 

“Thank you, and there you go.” He set 
a shiny, new dime on my outstretched 
hand. It wasn’t much, but 1 pretended it 
was a fortune, and thanked him profusely. 

“William! Come into the kitchen! NOW!” 

It was my mother. I knew she had seen 
the pie, for she only called me William 
when I was in serious trouble. 

“Yeth, Mama.” I said, trying to look in¬ 
nocent. 

“Did you eat this piece of pie? No, 
don’t answer that, I know you did! Well, 
did you?” 

“No, Mama, I didn’t eat ..She cut me 
off in midsentence. 

“First, you steal a piece of pie, and now 

(Turn ovef) 
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HOBBIES 



T he Club members, meeting on Janu¬ 
ary 18 last, were in for some 
disappointment when they were told that 
the C’hinese philatelic delegation had 
postponed its visit to India to November 
and, therefore, the proposed display of 
their exhibits m Nehru House would not 
take place in February, as the members 
had been informed earlier (See Childrev's 


you lie to me! Why, if this wasn’t the 
Lord’s day. I’d have given you the bell. 
Now, get out of my sight! Your father will 
deal with you when he gets home!” 

“Yeth, Mama,” I whispered, as I slowly 
trotted out of the door. Once outside, 1 
turned and stuck out my tongue. I knew 
she couldn’t see it, but it was the thought 
that counted. I sauntered over to the gate, 


World, January 1986). 

However, they were amply compensated 
when Mr. G.B. Pai gave them hundred- 
years-old Indian envelopes embossed with 
the head of Queen Victoria and over 
80-years-old postcards with Edward VIII 
head, as prizes tor the best ones among 
the album sheets they prepared and 
presented at the meeting. Mrs. Jaya Pai 
and .Miss Yamuna Shankar, Secretary, 
Shankar’s International Children’s Com¬ 
petition, acted as the judges. 

Later, Mr. Pai examined all the sheets 
and explained to the members how they 
could improve the display. For instance, 
many of the sheets carried very few 
stamps An arrangement ol a minimum of 16 
to 20 stamps would have presented a 
better, attractive, intelligent display, he 
told them He once again stressed the 
need to arrange collections subject-wise 
or country-wise. Mr. Pai clarified the 
doubts raised by the members. 

He then showed them colour reproduc 
tions of some of the world’s rarest and 
highly-priced stamps, and advised the 
members how to use and benefit from a 
good stamp catalogue. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting 
of the Club on Saturday, March 1. 


and sal down on an old oak stump, 
“Why ya lookin’ so sad, Bill?” asked Mr 
Tally, the mailman. “Why if my mothei 
could bake a pie that smelled THAT good 
I’d be jumpin’ off the back porch just ti 
get a look at it.” 

“Well, acthually I ... Thay, Mr. Tally 
would you like to buy a piethe of pie...” 

David Rotkowski (14 
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(Continued from page 36) 

“Will you be all right alone?” asked 
Somu in a worried voice. 

“Y — yes, of course, I’lJ be all right. 
You had better hurry, Somu.” 

Somu’s footsteps soon died away in the 
distance. Fear gripped Chetan as never 
before, but he tried not to think of it. It 
was deathly cold, wet and dark; the 
crouched position in which he sat was 
most uncomfortable. 

Chetan groped cautiously around. He 
leaned against the damp wall and moved 
his arms about in an attempt to bring 
.some warmth into his numb hands. ‘If 
only 1 could stretch my legs a little,’ he 
thought and straightened his legs, trying 
to feel carefully for broken bits of glass 
from his torch. He winced as his legs 
struck something hard. Leaning forward, 
Chetan groped in front of him. 

“W-W — Wow!” he yelled with excite¬ 
ment 

‘W — W — Wow!’ came his voice 
echoing back, throwing him off balance 
tor a moment. 

“I’ve found the weapons. I've found the 
veapons!” he whispered breathlessly, 
iis his hands touched sharp, pointed spears, 
sheathed swords and menacing tridents. 
His eyes, now accustomed to the dark, 
ould see the faint outline of the stack 
"f weapons. They were in a large sack, 
made of what felt like coarse gunny, but 
the sharp, pointed ends of the weapons 
' ere jutting out. 

He had found the weapons! The sheer 
■ irill of it wiped out the fear, pain, cold, 
"id discomfort. Kneeling in front of them, 
' ' tried to shift them, with both hands. 
■‘Heavy, aren’t they?” 

Chetan looked up with a start. Only 


darkness engulfed him from all sides. 
“Who’s there?” asked Chetan, fear 
seizing him again. 

“Ha — ha — ha!” There was no mis¬ 
taking the rumbling laughter. “Congratu¬ 
lations, Chetan!” boomed the hill, its 
voice echoing through the rocky walls. 
“Bright lad, you’ve found the heirloom!” 

“Hello”’ said Chetan, smiling into the 
darkness. “So you knew all the time that 
the v.eapons were here! Why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

“Because I’m a true friend and could 
not deny you the pleasure of finding them. 
Now. you have to get out of here safely 
with the weapons.” 

‘ Will I be able to?" he asked. 

“That’s up to you. Good luck,” said the 
hill, and became silent. 

There was nothing Chetan could do but 
wail for Somu to come back with help. 
He was still glowing inwardly about his 
discovery when he heard footsteps echoing 
through the cave. Somu had been quick. 
As he saw the w'elcome glow of torchlight, 
he called out triumphantly, “vSomu, I’ve 
found the w'eapons! They’re here in this 
pit!” ~ 

“Thanks for finding the weapons, dear 
boy!” said a familiar voice. 

Chetan froze with disbelief. 

He looked up at Thimappa standing at 
the edge of 
the pit with two 
other men. He 
laughed wicked¬ 
ly as he shone 
the light on the 
weapons. Che¬ 
tan recognised 
the other two 
as Mani and 
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SERUL 


Jappu, the two men they had seen return¬ 
ing from the hill with pickaxes. 

Chetan struggled to his feet. “Don’t 
you dare touch the weapons,” he said 
angrily. “They belonged to my Grand¬ 
father. Somu has gone to fetch help; my 
father will be here any minute.” 

Thimappa laughed again. “Come on, 
Mani, Jappu, there’s no time to waste. 
Heave up the weapons, then bring the boy 
and tie him up.” 

Chetan kicked and struggled with all 
his might, but he was soon overpowered 
by the two men. His hands and legs were 
tied with thick rope and he was carried 
through the cave to one of the other 
tunnels. There he saw Somu lying on the 
floor tied up like himself. 

“Shout all you want, it’s good for the 
lungs,” sneered Thimappa. “We’ll block 
the cave entrance with a boulder to be 
doubly sure that you don’t try any heroics.” 



“Anna, we can’t leave them to die,” 
said Mani in a worried voice. 

Thimappa’s voice was harsh and cold 
“There’s no other choice. They’ve to be 
silenced and this is the best way.” 

Chetan was about to protest, but Somu 
nudged him with his foot, so he kept quiet 
They watched helplessly, as the men half 
dragged, half carried the weapons to the 
mouth of the cave They pushed a large 
boulder against it and were gone. Total 
darkne.s.s engulfed them once more. 

“They attacked me at the entrance as 
I was going out to get help,” said Somu 
“You remember the day we saw Mani and 
Jappu at the foot of the hills? They must 
have suspected that w^e too were looking 
for the weapons and kept a watch on ii'- 
ever since. This morning they followed 
us all the way. Of course, Thimappa 
engineered the whole plot.” 

“The scoundrel' He’s escaped with the 
weapons,” said Chetan, trying hard to 
control the tremor in his voice. “This is 
it, then.” 

“It isn’t,” replied Somu. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Rumbha has escaped. He’s a smart 
dog and he is sure to fetch help.” 

But as time wore on, the boys grew 
tired and frightened, though neither 
would have admitted it. 

“I’ll see that he goes to prison,” Somu 
fumed. “I’ll see to it.” 

Chetan would have liked to agree, but 
he was so tired, hungry and cold that aU I 
he wished for was to be out of the caw* I 
It had been bad enough to be in a da’k I 
pit, but now they were both tied ai d I 
bound with no possible chance of escap- I 
Pain and exhaustion overcame Chetan ai d i 
he drifted off to sleep. I 
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“Chetan, Somu! Chetan, Somu!” 

Chetan woke up with a start, wondering 
1 1 he had dreamt that he heard some 
voice. But Somu was shouting, “We’re 
here' We’re here!” So Chetan joined him 
IS loudly as he could. 

A light shone through the tunnel and 
ihey saw Jagadish hurrying towards them 
with Father and Yara! But the first to 
I each them was Rumbha, who barked 
loyfully and lell over Somu in excitement 
and licked his face wet. 

“After you both left, I decided to join 
^ou,” said .Tagadrsh breathlessly. “1 was at 
'he tool of the hills when Rumbha came 
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barking up to me. I realised there must 
have been trouble, so I got help.” 

When they had been freed, they re¬ 
lated their adventures following their 
departure for the hills. 

“Thimappa has escaped with the 
weapons!” cried Chetan. “We must catch 
him!” 

Exhausted though they were, Chetan 
and Somu v\ere keen to catch Thimappa. 
They all hurried down the hillside as 
swiftly as possible by the light of Yara’s 
lantern There was no sign of the crooks 
as the\ came down the hill and walked 
through the dense jungle 







“I hope we haven’t lost them,” said 
Father, as they waded through the icy 
cooJ stream and hastened towards the 
village “11 they escape from Anghen 
tonight it’ll be very difficult to catch 
them ” 

When they hnally reached the village 
and walked onto the mam road, Jagadish 
exclaimed, ‘ Look there’s a lorry outside 
Thimappa’s store'” 

“Quick you boys hide yourselves'” 
whispered Father He and Yaia walked 
up to Thimajipa and his cronies busy 
loading some crates into the lorry 

‘Hello Thimappa,” said Father cheer¬ 
fully “How aime vou’re working at this 
time ol the night’” 

Thiinap])a almost jumped out of his 
skin in alarm but he tried to cover up 
“Hello, Mr Balram Yes we poor traders 
have to work hard I’m sending some 
empty cra'^es to Mysore to get fresh 
supplies ’ 

Father and Yara peered into the back 
of the loriy “That’s an awful lot of 
emptv crates' ’ laughed Father “You 
seem to be moving the whole shop Your 
game’s up Thimappa I know you have 
the Royal weapons that belonged to my 
lather, and you’re now trying to clear out 
youi shop and run away'” 

“Wh — what are you talking about’” 
spluttered Thimappa 

Chelan and Somu came out of hiding 
“Maybe we can refresh your memory,” 
said Chetan. 

‘The boys have escaped'” mimicked 
Jagadish laughing at the sight of the three 


men who looked at Chetan and Somu as 
if they had seen ghosts 

Thimappa knew his game was up He 
hung his head m shame Yara informed 
the village police, who immediately came 
to arrest the crooks 

Chetan Somu and Jagadish chmbed into 
the tractor and rode triumphantly home 
with the Royal weapons for company 

Kavery Bhatt 

(Concluded) 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


T hose who wish to enrol 
themselves as mem¬ 
bers of the Children's World 
Pen-friends Club may do 
so by sending us the accom¬ 
panying form Cut out the 
form, fill up the details 
neatly, and mail it to us. 
As the form facilitates in¬ 
dexing and preservation of 
records, its use is a MUST. 
All those who send in their 
particulars in the form will 
get priority in enrolment 
Limit your hobbies and 
choice of countries to have 
pen-friends from to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends, it will 
be advisable to mention 
their Member Number. 


3571 

Santosh R. Rao (boy, 12) 

1, Sunshine Bldg. 

81-A, Veer Savarkar Marg 
Mahim, Bombay 400 016 
Stamps, reading 
U.S.A., France 

3572 

Sonal Narula (girl, 13) 

112, Dhaula Kuan 
Delhi 110 010 
Reading, greeting cards 
Japan. Germany 

3573 

K. Jayadeva (b, 12) 

C/o Mr. KN.T. Sastry 
Plot No. 14 
M.E.S. Colony, Picket 
Secunderabad 500 003 
Drawing, stamps 
Japan, U.S.S.R. 


3574 

Jaya Mazumder (g, 13) 
D-776 Chittaranjan Park 
New Delhi 110 019 
Music, swimming 
U.S.S.R., Japan 

3575 

Bhupesh Chander Negi 
(b, 12) 

A-2, Bemlow 
Simla 171 001, India 
Music, sports 
Any country 

3576 

Richa llimani (g, 11) 

Post Box 205 
Dehra Dun 248001 
U P., India 

Athletics, table tennis 
France, U.S.A 
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Member No. 


(To be filled by office) Issue dated. 
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Pen-friend wanted in (Country). 




Name: Master/Miss . Age* . years 

j (IN BLOCK LETTERS) 

Address: .. 


*Age limit: 16 years 
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3577. 

\bhinav Kumar (b, 9) 

( /o Mrs. Kamna Kumar 
Flat No. 7, MKP (P.G.) 
College 

Dehra Dun 248001 
I I’, India 
Kung-fu, football 
Japan, Germany 
i:)78 

Fialima Rao (g, 16) 
r> 1 B, Umesh Kiran 
Hhagat Singh Road 
\]le Parle West 
Kombay 400 056 
1 ainting, stamps 
country 

3579 

K T. Ajith (b, 13) 
l^lot No. 372, Block 5 
I'anampilly Nagar 
( ochin 682016 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, reading 
CK, Australia 

3')80 

K Suhasini Prem Narayan 
<g, 13) 

House No. 204, Street No. 7 
Nehru Nagar, 

Marredpally (W) 
Secunderabad (A.P.) 

Husic, Swimming 
•Siiigapore, France 

3581 

Santosh Mittal (b, 15) 
STAQ-13 

P 0. Moubhandar 832103 
Singhbhum (Bihar) 
siamps 

I'pan, U.S.S.R. 


3582 

Nitina V. Nair (g, 6) 

C/o Mr. E.M. Vijayan 
Advocate 
Chintavalappu 
Calicut 673004 
Travelling, painting 
Sweden, Japan 

3583 

Biswajit Pattnaik (b, 15) 
Qrs. No. C/112, Sector 6 
Rourkela 

Dt. Sundergarh, Orissa 
Reading, drawing 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 

3584 

Dipanwita Bhattacharjee 
Ig, 13) 

G-1351, Chittaranjan Park 
New Delhi 110019 
Reading, music 
Greece U.K. 

3585 

P. Sreeram (b, 15) 

C/o Mr. P. Subrahmanyam 
8. S.B.I. Colony 
Rajahmundry 533103 
A.P., India 
Philately 
Any country 

3586 

L. Aruna (g, 9) 

8-22/1, New Dilkush Nagar 
Hyderabad 500 660 
A.P., India 
Dancing, swimming 
U.S.A., Colombia 


3587 

K. Balasubrahmanyam 
(b, 12) 

46/D, N.H.I., R.C. Puram 
Hyderabad 500 032 
(A.P.) India 
Dogs, reading 
U.S.S.R., France 

3588 

L Padmavathi (g, 12) 
8-22/1, New Dilkush Nagar 
Hyderabad 500 660 
A.P., India 
Reading, sports 
Mauritius, Czechoslovakia 

3589 

Rajratna Jadhav (b, 13) 
403, Shalaka Building 
Maharshi Karve Road 
Bombay 400 021 
Music, reading 
U.S.A., Italy 

3590 

R. Sujapriya (g, 14) 

M-71/4, 31st Cross St. 
Besant Nagar 
Madras 600 090 
Coins, philately 
U.S.S.R., Japan 

3591 

Hitender Jain (b, 16) 

C/o Mr. K.C. Jain 
9, Maya Nagar 
Ludhiana 141001 
Punjab, India 
Pop music, stamps 
Any country 
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E. S. Sulu (g, 9) 

112-D, Railway Quarters 
Emakulam 
Cochin 682016, India 
Games, painting 
S. Korea, U.S.S.R. 

3593 

N. Idris (b, 14) 

6 Allimal Street 
Tiruchirappaly 620008 
Tamilnadu, India 
Games, drawing 
U.S.A. 

3594 

Surya Ramachandran 
(g, 10) 

A-105, Amar Colony 
Lajpat Nagar IV 
New Delhi 110024 
Reading, painting 
Japan, G.D.R. 

3595 

Darshak Parikh (b, 16) 
Brahm Society 
Jamuna Bhavan 
Surendranagar 363001 
India 

Coins, cricket 
U.S.A., Japan 

3596 

Sweety Vijay (g, 12) 
D*17 Shastri Nagar 
Jodhpur 342003 
Rajasthan (India) 

Dolls, coins 
U.S.S.R., Nepal 


3597 

Ravi Vijay (b, 15) 

D-17 Shastri Nagar 
Jodhpur 342003 
Rajasthan, (India) 

Stamps, cricket 
U.S.A., Japan 

3598 

Ashima Kumar (g, 9) 

C/o Mr. S. Om Kumar 
D-3, College Qtrs. 

Daman 396210, India 
Dancing, reading 
U.S.S.R., Australia 

3599 

Sachin Gupta (b, 11) 

C/o Prof. K. K. Gupta 
191 Moti Bazar 
Near Meat Market 
Jammu 180001 
J&K (India) 

Reading, movies 
Any country 

3600 

S. Shakunthala (g, 16) 

77 Ram Nagar 
Komarasamy Patti 
Salem 636007 
Tamilnadu (India) 

Pop music, reading 
U.S.A., Australia 

3601 

Indrajit Mahato (b, 12) 
SA, 72 Supervisory Flats 
Sakchi, Jamshedpur 831001 
Bihar, India 
Stamps, coins 
Any country 


3602 

S. Sharmila (g, 12) 

77 Ram Nagar 
Komarasamy Patti 
Salem 6360071 
Tamilnadu (India) 

Coins, reading 
Any country 

3603 

John Jacob (b, 10) 

E 2/20 Ganesh Nivas 
Near Ganesh Theatre 
Jodhalibaug Road 
Thane 400601 
(Maharashtra) 

Painting, reading 
U.S.A., Japan 

3604 

Monika Bijani (g, 10) 
118/1 Pushp Vihar 
Saket, New Delhi 110017 
Dancing, drawing 
Any country 

3605 

Anish Dixit (b, 12) 
DII/A28 Moti Bagh II 
New Delhi 110021 
Stamps, photography 
Any country 

3606 

Anuradha Khanna (g, 12) 
H. No. 595, Sector-16 D 
Chandigarh 160016 
Cycling 
Any country 

3607 

Rishab Kothari (b, 11) 

33 P, Kalighat Road 
Calcutta 700025 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 
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Dear Editor, 

The book Children’s World 
is also for the old; 

It is worth as a gold, 

and if you open the fold 

In the last pages, a surprise! 

A POSTER, worth all praise. 

Ramoo and Chokoo, Ootacamund 

Inspector Garud” and “File of Fame” 
are the best. When did you make the 
first Children’s World, and how many 
years old were you when you wrote it? 

Abhinav Kumar, Dehra Dun 

I first saw your magazine when I was 
travelling by train from Delhi to Hydera¬ 
bad. I can’t tell you how surprised and 
pleased I was to see such a lovely and 
interesting magazine for children. I sent 
for a subscription and my daughters read 
them with great interest. Today I was 
browsing through some old issues, and 
couldn’t help reading an article on Alfred 
Hitchcock (May 1981). I have seen many 
of his films, but your article helped me 
to know more about his life and the movies 
he had directed. All I can say is that 1 
hope you keep on publishing such 
interesting reading matter for the young. 
The language is good, and no spelling 
mistakes, as you find in other magazines 
and newspapers. There is a lot of 
knowledge to be gained. 

Nandita Baliga, Surat 

About Children’s World : it is one of 
the best children’s magazines published in 
our country. It is nice to see it keeping 
its standard. Please start a column for 
children’s true adventure stories. It will 
give many children an opportunity to 
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relate their experiences, of which they 
feel proud. 

Parul Dubey, New Delhi 

Why have you stopped “Let’s Play a 
Game”? 1 didn’t see it in two issues. It 
was very interesting Can we have a 
poster of the Prime Minister and his 
children? 

Dwya Khanna, New Delhi 

We are happy you have introduced 
competitions Can we have poetry-writing 
competitions? 

Meena Shanker. Coonooi 

It’s a long time since we had had a 
movie story Children’s World is getting 
more and more interesting, especiallj 
with the blow-ups 

Thum, Calcutta 
I find myself fortunate enough to be a 
regular reader of Children's World. It is 
very informative and interesting. “Facts 
and Figures” and “A Letter to You” arc 
eagerly awaited by me 

Neeru, New Delhi 
I love Children’s World for the funny 
stones in it “Inspector Garud” is full of 
suspense 

Santosh Rasputra, Dombivli 
Children’s World is fascinating. Chil 
dren like me will definitely benefit by the 
stories m it, and other articles, too. 

S. Nagarajan, Kovilpatti 
It was a pleasure to read “The King and 
the Goldsmith” Please give us more sto¬ 
ries like this. 

Rajiv Srivastava, Allahabal 
The magazine should start an Adven¬ 
ture Club and the members given Badges 
and Identity Cards, so that people will 
seek their help. 

Richa Himani, Dehra Dwi 
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You must award a token cash prize for 
the ‘best’ letter. 

Joseph Koipally, Lovedale 

Please carry posters of Mr. Universe 
;uid Miss Universe. A G.K. column and a 
.Joke column will make the magazine more 
(olourful 

Gurjeel, Jabalpur 
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It’s truly a magazine for children as 
well as teenagers. 

N. Vijay Shankar, Calcutta 
“Phobias Galore’’ in the March issue was 
very interesting. 

Darshy Sinha, New Delhi 
I am missing your wonderful recipes 
these days 

Radha Burman, Panjim 


From the Editor 


What a coincidence that reader 
Abhinav Kumar should ask that ques- 
t’on just as ve step into the nineteenth 
.vear of publication' We have come a 
long, long way from the very first issue 
that launched the magazine early in 
1968. Does Abhinav know that Clnl- 
dren's World was then published as a 
weekly? For a little over four years, 
homes all over India used to have the 
postman (or the hawker) deliver the 
familiar packet week after week. Our 
rcar'ers abroad, however, were not so 
fortunate, because the shipments were 
few and far between, and they had to 
wait for weeks together before the 
postmen dropped into their letter-boxes 
not one packet, but sometimes four 
and five packets together! One reason 
why we changed over to a 30-day fre¬ 
quency, to make a majority of our 
readers feel they are “equal”. Now 
listen to what Parul Dubey and Mrs. 
Nandita Baliga have to comment upon 
the high standard that we have main¬ 
tained all along. It is this that makes 
the contents of Children’s World of 


perennial interest — something that 
“teenagers” as well “the old” — be¬ 
sides children, enjoy in the magazine, 
as also vouchsafed by readers Vijay 
Shankar, and Ramoo and Chokoo. 
Needless to say that readers are our 
backbone, and it is the interest they 
show in the magazine and the regular 
feedback they give us that encourage 
us to put in the best of efforts and 
provide them all that they ask for. 
Like Divya Khanna getting “Let’s 
Play a Game’’ and “A Cycling Spree” 
in time for the long summer vacation 
just ahead, Meena Shanker being 
told of a NEW competition, Radha 
Burman (whose hobby is music) 
seeing a blow-np of, who else but the 
sensational Boney M group. Instead 
of packing all other ‘requests and sug¬ 
gestions’ into this Annual Number, 
we have reserved some for the forth¬ 
coming issues, so that each one of 
them will have something fresh for all 
of you. Isn’t that a wonderful assur¬ 
ance on this nineteenth anniversary? 
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CHILDREN IN NOVELS 


Scout Finch 



Alabama 


S COUT was an eight-year-old girl, 
whose real name was Jean Louise. She 
lived with her father Atticus, and her 
brother Jem, in Maycomb, Alabama, one 
of the southern states of the U.S.A. All 
the people in Maycomb knew each other 
well, and were closely united as a rule. 
The only issue that divided them was 
when the whites had to deal with the 
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Negroes, for then, even normally sensible 
eople had lost their heads. So when 
, iicus, a white lawyer, has to defend a 
rgro m court, the town is tom between 
old prejudices against Negroes, and 
I (ir love for Atticus, Jem, and Scout It 
■ against this background that we see 
S( 'lilt. 

Scout’s courage is one of her most 
(ndcaring characteristics One night, she 
„ I) fourteen-year-old Jem. steal out of 
llic house to check up on Attticus, who 
IkkI remained in office as they are afraid 
cl his safety To their horror, they see 
MIkus ringed by an angry mob, furious 
^ .*li him for skilfully defending Tom 
llcninson, a Negro The air crackles with 
Into until Scout recognises the mob-leader, 
Mi (’unningham, as the father of a class- 
nidlo of hers, she musters up all her pluck 
'() Mieak to him about his son “He’s in my 
^.Uifie and he does right well fin 
mIiooI) Tell him hey for me, won’t 
' \uu’” There is a long silence and then 
I Stout's gamble pays off Mr Cunningham 
N.us “I’ll tell him you said hey, little 
tub ’ and then calls the group off Scout’s 
(O'uage has saved them from being lynch- 
kI and has evoked humaneness in the 
Iviitiened hearts No wonder Atticus says, 
if took an eight-year-old child to bring 
ciii to thoir senses maybe we need a 
Pti'(e force of children.” 

riie love and loyalty Scout shows to- 
" >’ (Is those close to her moves us deeply 
^huus and Jem matter most in her 
''(’’'d. and often her impulsive defence of 
'hdn eets her into trouble Once, Scout’s 
(Oil m Francis, tells her that “. Atticus’d 
he ruination of the family,” which 
nds Scout so much that she fights 
hif tIv with Francis It breaks her heart 
!o this because she has promised her 
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To Kill a Mockingbird by Harper Lee 
7s a Pulitzer Prize ivinning account of 
hoiv an 8 year old tomboy. Scout Finch, 
grows up m the Deep South of the 
79 lO’s amidst diffleuit but exciting times 
when money was short and old tradi¬ 
tions were strong But Scout holds her 
ov n and is one of -fiction’s most chal¬ 
lenging young heroines at a critical 
point in modern American history. 


lather not to fight for him, no matter what 
she hears people say about him But Scout 
knows that before anything else, she 
can’t as she says later, “sit there and let 
him say something about Atticus.” 

A strong bond of affection exists be¬ 
tween Scout and Jem, who takes the place 
of their father sometimes, when Scout is 
upset In return, Scout loves Jem enough 
never to hurt him when he is down. One 
day Jem rages at Scout, because she re¬ 
minds him of the courtroom scene, which 
brings back the memory of their father’s 
defeat But instead of retaliating Scout 
“ crept from Jem’s room, and shut 
the door softly, lest undue noise set him 
off again ” because she knows the 

strain under which he is 

But the most moving quality Scout 
develops is her instinctive sympathy for 
people Atticus once tells her, “You never 
really understand a person . until you 
climb into his skin and walk around in it” 
and she tries to live up to this idea. On 
her first day at school. Scout finds that 
their new teacher has no knowledge of 
the family background and traditions of 
the students and so, does not know how 
to deal with them The teacher offers one 

(Turn to page 75) 
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TRUE STOR\ 



I T was December 4, 1971. Brigadier 
Rawat looked at Arun with a sinking 
feeling. He had asked the Second Malwas 
to send him a good, young officer with a 
platoon for a special task, and they had 
sent him this boy — a tall, gangling, 
youth, who looked as if he had been 
sleeping in his clothes. 

Indeed, he had been doing so. The pre¬ 
vious evening, the Pakistanis had launch¬ 
ed a sudden aerial attack on India Though 
they had not done much damage, all that 
the Brigadier and his men knew was that 
the war had started and they were right 
in the front. Since the previous night, the 
guns had been firing ceaselessly and the 
soldiers slept as and when they got a 
chance. That is why Arun looked so un¬ 
kempt, and that is why the Brigadier need¬ 
ed somebody to carry out a special task. 

Obviously, the Pakistanis had an obser¬ 
ver looking straight down at their head¬ 
quarters, for any movement brought ac¬ 
curate mortar fire on them. Brigadier 
Rawat had all the possible areas swept 
with fire and patrols, but the firing had 



not stopped. He had an awful feeling thai. 
someone was now laughing at him, though 
normally, no one, not even the enemj 
dared laugh at Brigadier Rawat; he wa^ 
above all that. So, he had decided that 
come what may, tonight he would get to 
those enemy mortars and that is why 
Arun was there with his platoon. 

The Brigadier looked at Arun again, 
taking in the one trouser leg that had 
slipped out of the anklet, the sten gun 
hanging from the shoulder, the badges of 
the rank of a Lieutenant crumpled like 
everything else, and the awkward looking 
helmet “Let’s go and meet your platoon,” 
he said 

Arun was surprised. He had no idea 
that a task like this would mean an insper 
lion of his platoon But he had no choice 
He led the way The men were all resting 
under a shady tree Seeing Arun coming 
towards them followed by an obviously 
senior officer, they sat up This was their 
first introduction to war. 

The Brigadier looked each one in the 
eye, all eighteen of them, and was stirred 
This was a good lot “How long have you 
been their commander?” he asked Arun 

“Just about two years now, Sir,” was 
the reply. 

This, again, was a good sign, he thought 
They looked a team. 

Briskly, the Brigadier explained their 
task to them. Find the mortars, find the 
observer, and destroy them. He pointed 
out the area where he thought the enemy 
might be “Do you think you can do it?” 

“Of course, we can. Don’t you know 
the Second Malwas? We always compl'te 
our task.” 

Their reply pleased the Brigadier. ^ 3S, 
if anyone could do it, it would be th se 
boys. In any case, the next day woild 
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tell. He wished them the best of luck and 
strode off. 

Arun took off his helmet and wiped his 
brow. “Let’s get organised, jhatpat. ’ 

The men looked at each other and 
smiled. It was this habit of saying, “Jhat¬ 
pat, Jhatpat,” that had earned him the 
nickname of Zapata. 

The men had converted the jhatpat to 
jhapat, and jhapa^ saheb had soon become 
Zapata saheb. 

“The plan is very simple,” Arun told 
them. “As soon as it is dark, we will cross 
the nullah that marks the border. Once 
across, we will get behind that hill in the 
Iront. The Pakistanis are bound to have 
.some sentries at the bottom and at least 
.some posted at the top. So, we will skirt 
the hill and once we are behind it we will 
establish a base and reconnoitre the area. 

“Hopefully we should be able to see 
the mortars from there. Once we see the 
mortars, I will order your section, Baldev 
Singh, to give us covering fire while the 
rest of us attack. We will then cover 
Baldev’s section, who will follow us. 

“Remember, you have to keep cool. If 
anyone gets hit, we have to carry him 
Hack, or the enemy will get hold of him. 
Okay?” 

The men nodded. 

“The time now is 4 o’ clock. We can’t 
leave till six-thirty. Before leaving, we’ll 
have our dinner, test our weapons, and 
f'heck our compasses. Any doubts?” 
Vrun asked. 

“We’ll have to leave Namdeo behind. 
He has developed a bad cough,” Havildar 
Ourj an said. 

“Okay. What else?” 

“Will we get tomorrow off after this, 
iir?” 

Everyone laughed at Amir Chand’s 


question, for it was what he always asked. 

“There is a war on. You’ll get enough 
rest later. But be careful that the Pakis¬ 
tanis don’t get hold of you and give you 
a rest in one of their POW camps,” Arun 
told him. 

But the tension had been eased and 
everyone relaxed. Soon all doubts had 
been cleared, and Havildar Durjan led the 
platoon away to prepare for the night's 
work. 

Arun went to see the Commanding 
Officer (CO). 

“Yes, Zapata, what do you want?” the 
CO asked. 

Arun outlined Brigadier Rawat’s plans 
and the preparations he himself had made. 
He had one request. “I want a radioset 
to call down artillery fire should we get 
stuck, Sir.” 

The CO agreed at once, “j^nything 
else?” 

Now Zapata showed why he was so 
popular with his men. “Can we have some 
gajar ka halwa when we return. Sir?” 

The CO laughed “Do the job,” he said, 
“and you’ll get all the halwa you can eat.” 

Arun then returned to join his platoon. 

Soon it was dark. Zapata and his boys 
were keyed up This being their first 
chance to get to grips with the enemy, 
they wanted to do well. As soon as it was 
time, Naik Sardar Khan’s section led the 
way down to the nullah. 


'The night was 
silent except for 
an occasional 
shelling in the 
distance. Sardar 
Khan and his five 
men waded across 
the nullah and a 
low whistle told 
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Arun that all was clear on the other side. 
He led the others across in a single file. 

The men who were to lead moved off 
again Their progress was slow as they 
were now in enemy territory Their rub¬ 
ber soled boots made the least noise. Once 
a man stepped on a fallen twig which 
snapped loudly Everyone froze ‘The 
Pakistanis must have heard us,’ thought 
Arun But there was no reaction, and they 
continued on their way 

Anytime now they expected to run into 
another patrol or a sentry. Suddenly, the 
leading scouts halted abruptly Arun 
silently went up to Naik Sardar Khan, who 
pointed ahead For a moment Arun could 
not understand what the trouble was 
Then it struck him In front was a glade, 
bathed in moonlight. There was no move¬ 
ment to be seen, but for all one knew, the 
enemv could be on the far side waiting 
for them 

The scouts wore naturally hesitant 
Arun realised that if he did not lead now, 
the men would be scared. Softly he told 

the section to watch out for him and 

started to crawl across The others follow¬ 
ed and an awkward moment was overcome 

Shortly they were around the hill Arun 
called for a halt He told Naik Baldev to 

lead and halt as 
soon as he saw 
any activity or 

the mortars The 
orders were not 

a moment too 
soon, because just 
then the mortars 
started firing. 


The firing helped to divert the enemy’s 
attention 

But the most difficult part still lay ahead 
of them 4run held a hurried consulta¬ 
tion He decided to send two men ahead 
to see how many mortars and men there 
were Meanwhile, the others got ready to 
attack The men soon returned; four 
mortars and about twenty men ‘Not bad,’ 
Arun thought ‘We can take care of them ’ 

Arun instructed his men to be quiet 
and not fire till he gave the signal Naik 
Baldev’s .section now took up position and 
Arun led the others to one side They 
could hear the enemy soldiers clearly 
One man was shouting orders and others 
were engaged in firing Arun crept for 
ward, closer and closer Surely they must 
see him now “Bharat Mata ki Jai,” he 
shouted His men fired as they went along 

Now there was no need for silence 
The Pakistanis were thoroughly confused 
and surprised Suddenly, one of them 
lost heart and fled The others also 
panicked and followed, leaving behind 
their mortars and personal belongings 

Arun shouted, “Pick up the mortars and 
throw them into this pit here.” 

Havildar Durjan was directing the fire 
of machine guns against those who were 
running away It was all very confusing 
But discipline prevailed and within min 
utes. the four mortars were in a pit 
covered with their own ammunition. Arun 
lit a long fuse to blow it all up and led 
his men awav at a run They had hardh 
gone a hundred metres when there wa 
a terrific explosion 

Their task was done Now getting bad 
presented a problem as all Pakistanis weri 
on the alert. 

But luck was on their side, as the firin 

(Turn to page 7l ' 
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“1 wish it were still Saturday” 


D id you ever have that feeling, that 
sickening feeling, when you would 
have wished it were still yesterday and 
you could do things again, and do them 
much better, and differently? How 1 wish, 
it were still Saturday, that Saturday...! 
wouldn’t do what 1 had done. 

it 

Something was wrong with Neeti. She 
was sitting next to me in the bus and was 
looking out of the window, silently. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. “Are 
you ill?” 

Neeti shrugged and continued to look 
out of the dusty window as if she were 
watching the greatest show on earth. 

“Oh, come on. Neeti,” I urged her, “tell 
me what has happened. Fm your friend, 
ain’t 1?” 

Neeti’s shoulders trembled. Without 
turning, she whispered, “I’ve to wear 
glasses.” 

So low w'as her voice that 1 could barely 
hear her. “What?” I asked. 

Neeti turned and looked at me with 
red, moist eyes. 

“I’ve to wear glasses,” she repeated. 
'Spectacles.” 

“So what?” I said, astonished. “What’s 
there to cry about?” 

“I’m not crying,” sniffed Neeti. “I_ 

1.1.1. don’t want to wear 

glasses.” 

“Don’t be silly,” I said, and pressed her 
fiand to console her. “There’s nothing 
vrong with wearing specs. So many 
ueople wear glasses. My dad, my aunt, 


Miss Malhotra.” 

“Miss Malhotra!” puffed Neeti. 

“Why, even the Prime Minister wears 
glasses.” 

“The Prime Minister?” asked Neeti, 
puzzled. 

She laughed. “Oh, Monisha, you’re 
funny!” 

Well, I didn’t know what was so funny 
about me, but I was glad she was smiling 
again. And before she had time to sink 
into her blues, I said, “And the German 
Bundeskanzler, and the President of the 
United States, and the Queen of England.” 

“Okay,” laughed Neeti, “I get the point. 
All V.I.P.’s wear glasses.” 

“Right,” I returned cheerfully! “Now 
take them out and put them on.” 

Neeti fished inside her school bag and 
reluctantly, with her eyes searching my 
face, she put her glasses on. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“Good,” 1 said, trying not to sound over- 
enthusiastic. “They suit you. Yes, they 
do!” I added quickly, as I noticed a flicker 
of doubt in her eyes. “Don’t they, Meera?” 
I nudged Meera so hard she almost jumped 
out of the seat. 

“Yes, Neeti, you look swell!” she cried 
so loud that everybody around us stared 
at Neeti. 

“Neeti wears glasses, Neeti wears 
specs!” the whisper ran through the bus. 

The boys at the back chuckled and 
Ramesh Chopra, the fool, shouted: “Neeti 
the Specky, Neeti the Specky!” and clap¬ 
ped his fat thighs. That was mean! 
Naturally, Neeti began to cry again. I 
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put my arms round her shoulders and 
tned to console her, but she pushed me 
aside and said, “I’m okay ” But she wasn’t, 
I could see it, feel it 
She sat through the class without rais¬ 
ing her eyes and didn’t come with us to 
the canteen either, despite my coaxing 
She didn’t come with us the next day, too 
Ever since that day, Neeti had changed 
She wouldn’t talk, wouldn’t laugh, but sit 
gloomily, reading a book 

“Neeti Neeti,’’ scolded Miss Malhotra, 
our favourite teacher, when Neeti failed to 
answer her questions, "school is no place 
for dreaming ” 

“I’m sorry,” whispeied Neeti and hung 
her head 

“Look,” I told Meera and Punect, “let’s 
get her involved in something she likes 
to do She might get over it'” 

“Yes, a good idea,” agreed Meera 



“Let’s put up a play She likes acting.” 

“Oh, yes,” I cried, “that’ll be great fun 
Come, let’s go and get her” 

For the first time m weeks, I saw Neeti’s 
eyes sparkle ‘Wonderful,” she clapped 
her hands “Let’s give our parents a good 
show Come on, let’s make up a story.” 

Then we started to collect sans, stoles, 
shoes, and discarded pieces of costume 
jeweller) 

“I beg your pardon,” said my mother, 
shocked, when she caught me packing two, 
what looked to me, torn and tattered, 
dupattas ‘Where are you taking my 
waidrobe'^” 

“Oh, Mummy, please,” I begged, “let 
me have these things for our new play 
We want to put it up during Diwali ” 

“By all means, Momsha, but don’t take 
away my latest sari Come, I’ve that old 
night gown your father brought from 
England years ago You might like that ” 
1 did like it It was of silky material, 
with a double row of pink frills round the 
neck and long, fluffy sleeves A golden 
belt with two beautiful tassels held the 
mass of material together ‘ Oh thank you. 
Mummy,” I kissed her “It’s fantastic'” 
In Meeia’s backyard, everybody was 
busy arranging their costumes 
‘ 111 take this blouse,” cried Meera 
“These shoes fit me perfectly'” Puneet 
slipped into them and turned round 
Then she stuck out her chin “His Majesty 
the King of Bakaranda ” 

Everyone giggled 

“Hey, look what I’ve got,” I held up 
the fancy gown 

‘Wow'” cried all the would-be actresses 
“I’ll take it It’s right for me, the King 
of Bakaranda'” said Puneet 
“No, it suits me better.” argued Meera 
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“No, me! Which king dresses up in a 
,light dress? Tell me!” I asked of Puneet. 

More giggles. 

They fell over it like a pack of wolves, 

' lining it out of my hands. The next I 
,iw of my gown was when Neeti held it 
against herself and looked down at it 
.ijiprovingly. 

“Oh!” she cried gleefully, “that’s just 
liic right dress for the ball scene.” 

“Hey,” I protested, “and what shall I 
woar?” I grabbed at the gown and caught 
il by the sleeves. 

At that moment Neeti spun around, 
pulling the dress with her, and left me 
holding a fistful of frills. 

“Oh!” 

There was a moment of stunned silence. 
Everyone looked from me to Neeti and 
back at me. I felt a strange heat rise into 
my head. I exploded. 

“Look, what you’ve done,” I cried. 
“Look, here it’s spoilt, torn!” 

Neeti’s cheeks grew red, and her eyes 
flared as she cried, “I haven’t torn it. You 
I pulled it!” 

“I didn’t.” 

“Of course, you did. You didn’t want 
to share it. You wanted it for yourself. 
As always. How can you be so selfish all 
the time?” 

'Me selfish?” I shouted. “I’m not selfish. 
Ynu are selfish and stupid, too.” 

‘Monisha,” cautioned Meera. 

> brushed her aside. I don’t know what 
oa ne over me that day. I don’t like to 
fit ht, especially not with Neeti, my best 
ff md. 

She took a step forward and hissed, 
‘b 'lfish? Stupid? Me? Her dark brown 

“s stared at me from behind her glasses 
■11 a mixture of shock and anger. “You, 


you. you want to grab everything 

and bully others, especially me. ‘Neeti 
why don’t you do this!’ and ‘Neeti, you 
must do that’,” she aped me. 

I stared at her, too stunned to speak. 
Why, I had only wished to help her. Oh, 
she was so unfair. How much she had 
changed. She never used to talk like that 
before. 

She flung the gown at me. “Here, take 
your silly night dress. I don’t want it.” 

I caught the gown and rolled it into a 
bundle. I was fuming. “You silly donkey,” 
I cried and didn’t recognize my voice. 
“You half-blind mouse. What’s wrong 
with you.?” 

I don’t remember what else I called 
her. But it certainly wasn’t very pleasant, 
for suddenly Neeti’s face fell and turned 
ashen. For a long, dreadful moment she 
didn’t say a word, just stared at me while 
1 stared back. I felt a sinking feeling in 
my stomach, as if I was falling down, 
1 took a step towards her as if wanting to 
take the words, the ghastly words, back. 
Too late. Neeti turned round and left, 
silently, walking awkwardly as if on 
wooden legs. 

“Neeti,” T cried. But the door banged 
shut behind her. 

I turned to Meera, who avoided my 
eyes. 

“Well,” said 
Puneet, “I guess 
I’ll rush home. 

I’ve to finish 
some homework.” 

“I’m coming 
along,” cried 
each of the 
others. Now 
only Meera and 
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I were left I didn’t dare look at her I felt 
sick with shame I could have kicked my¬ 
self “Meera, ’ I whispered, “I didn’t mean 
It ” 

Meera didnt say a word She just shook 
her head sadly 

The next day, I wanted to apologise to 
Neeti, but she kept avoiding me She 
looked right through me, with a stony 


fate, her lips compressed I wanted to 
tell her, at least a hundred times, that t 
was sorry, that I had behaved foolishlj 
Bui whenever I approached her, she turned 
away from me 

Oh' how I wish it were still Saturdaj 
1 wouldn’t do what I had done 

Sigrun Srivastav i 
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it Q UMIR, she . 1 mean our class 

teacher.. she is scared of mice. 
Isn’t that news? We are scared of her. 
She is stiff. She is stern. She insists on 
discipline. She makes you stand on the 
bench if you make the slightest noise 
She gives you an icy look if you so much 
as squirm in your seat. She spots an ugly 
spot on the shirt, an ink stain on the 
pocket, in no time A tear on the flap of 
the book is enough for her to give us a 
long lecture on cleanliness. ” Raghu 
has an unending list of complaints. 

“And tells us that cleaniness is next only 
to godliness,” T complete his words. 

I can’t believe^ it I can’t believe that 
our class teachU, Mrs. Thomas, can be 
afraid of mice. Somehow it does not seem 
convincing ‘T don’t believe a word of 
what you say 1 know for certain that 
Mrs Thomas is not scared of mice.... 


those small, tiny creatures Why should 
she be afraid of them. And, then, how do 
you know she is afraid of mice?” I ask 
Raghu 

He is displeased. He thinks I am asking, 
unnecessary questions. I refuse to believe 
him; try to tell him he is a fool to believ(' 
such stories. 

“Sumir, believe me, I am telling the 
truth Mrs Thomas is scared of mice 
Raghu insists. 

“How can you be so sure?” I ask. 

“It is like this. Mrs. Thomas sent mo 
to the staff room, during the lunch-break 
to collect some copies she had corrected 
As I picked up the notebooks, I saw a not<‘ 
half-written, left by her. I read the la-t 
lines. D’you know what she had written' ’ 

“How can I?” I look at Raghu. 

“She’d written: ‘I don’t know how o 
handle these MICE things. They are botht ■ 
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ing me. And for the life of me, I don’t 
know how I will get them sorted out. They 
4 ive me the creeps’.” Raghu confided m 

me 

“Great news, chum,” I pat him gently, 
lappy at discovering that someone we all 
onsider fearless is mortally afraid of 
omething. 

Then an idea comes to me. In a coupl*" 
111 days, it will be the first of April. Why 
lan’t we play a trick on Mrs. Thomas? I 
i.ike Raghu into confidence. He readily 
lalls in line with my plan. 

‘Wonderful, Sumir. You’re great You’re 
<1 real strategist Yes, I got that word 
Horn Mrs. Thomas She had said that of 
Mexander the Great.” 

“Not a word of it to anyone else. Right?’ 

1 tell Raghu. 

He shakes my hand warmly and says, 
Mum’s the word ” 

We do not lose any time. We get hold 
(if a paper clip and bend it till it looks like 
a horseshoe. We then find a rubber band. 
VO twist it and release it, enjoying the 
''iglit of the whirling button strung in be¬ 
tween When the rubber band unwinds, 
the button brushes against the wind, mak 
mg a funny sound, something like a 
''queak. 

‘Mrs. Thomas will get the shock of her 
lile,” says Raghu looking pleased with 
himself. 

I smile at him, recollecting the times he 
h<*s told me I am a great strategist. I am 
ti mg to live up to that ‘title’, so God 
hi Ip me. 

We get hold of an envelope. We wind 
rubber band till we feel that the rub- 
hi” band cannot stand any further strain. 
^ quickly put the horseshoe, with the 

ton twisted round the rubber band, 

) the envelope. 


“Ah, the thing is ready,” Raghu 
exchanges a look of triumph with me. 

“Yes, it’s ready. What shall we call it? 
A booby trap?” I seek Raghu’s views. 

“Booby trap? What’s that?” asks 
Raghu 

“I don’t know either. But it is a trap all 
right Our contraption will give Mrs. 
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Thomas a surprise.” 

“Surprise? It’ll make her run. Run out 
of fear. For, when she opens the envelope, 
which we will leave on her table, the rub¬ 
ber band will start unwinding. The button 
will strike against the envelope. The 
sound will remind her of a mouse trying 
to get out. And, we know, mice give her 
the creeps,” says Raghu and bursts into 
laughter. 

At last, it is the first of April. Raghu 
and I reach the class early. We leave the 
envelope on Mrs. Thomas’s table. We are 
soon joined by our classmates. They have 
no idea of what Raghu and I have planned. 
We keep our little secret all to ourselves. 

We are tense. Mrs. Thomas enters We 
stand up to wish her. Mrs. Thomas gives 
us a big smile and returns our greeting 
and asks us to be seated. 

She moves to her chair behind the table. 
She sits down, adjusts her books on one 
side. Then she notices the envelope. She 
picks it up, opens the flap. Raghu holds 
my hand under the desk. We wait for 
action. We imagine Mrs. Thomas drop¬ 
ping the thing, drawing away, fear writ 
large on her face. We have visualised the 
scene. We have discussed it several times. 
We are sure, the drama that will be 
enacted now will be what we have been 
expecting. 

We hold our breath. Mrs. Thomas hears 

the strange sound 
coming from the 
envelope she is 
holding. We wait, 
hoping to see her 
drop it and move 
back. But she clings 
to the cover. She 
is not scared. Not 
a wee bit. She in¬ 


serts two fingers into the envelope. She 
draws out the paper clip, shaped like a 
horsehoe. She holds it up. The rubber 
band unwinds. The button whirls. 

Raghu looks at me. I look at Raghu. 
Our plan has failed Miserably. I stare 
grimly at Raghu. Perhaps, Raghu has 
fooled me with that tale. Perhaps Mrs. 
Thomas is not afraid of mice, after all. 1 
gnash my teeth. I will get even with 
Raghu. I will get even at any cost. 

Mrs. Thomas shows the horseshoe with 
the rubber band going through the button, 
to the whole class. She says, “This is a 
wonderful trick. We used to play with 
such things when we were children. Once 
we fooled a cousin who was afraid of 
mice We lelt an envelope, with the horse 
shoe, the rubber band and the button, 
in his room, on the night of March 31. 

“Next day, the four of us, who had plan¬ 
ned the move, stood at his door and woke 
him up with our shouts. He sat up in his 
bed and saw the envelope on the table, 
with his name written on it. He picked 
it up and opened the flap. Then he heard 
the sound of a mouse trying to get out 
He dropped the envelope and hurtled out 
of bed as if he was a tennis ball given a 
mighty whack. As he ran out, we screamed, 
‘April Fool!’ 

‘ Ah, today is the first of April. So, one 
of you thought you could fool me. Wei', 
now tell me, who is behind this?” 

Raghu turns pale. I feel a strange 
numbness all over. 

Mrs. Thomas waits. When there is ro 
reply, she says, “I like some fun. I a’n ; 
happy some of you have a sense of fui j 
Now, be frank. Who left this envelope -'f 
my table?” 

Does she really mean what she saj 
Or is it a booby trap? A trick to catch U’’ 
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I am not sure But Raghu is on his feet 
He stammers, “Ma’am, I did it. Ma’am I 
did it along with Sumir In fact, he gave 
me the idea. I told him that you are 
ifraid of mice ” 

“Mice’ Why should I be afraid of 
mice’’’ Mrs. Thomas is taken aback “I 
din not afraid of mice Not a bit ” She 
pauses Then she asks Raghu, “What gave 
\ou the impression that I am afraid of 
mice’” 



Raghu hesitates, Mrs Thomas insists 
she must know At last, Raghu tells her 
all 

“Oh, Raghu, you should not read other’s 
letters ” 

“Sorry, Ma’am,” Raghu was about to 
burst into tears 

“It’s all right, Raghu It’s you who got 
fooled For, I’m not afraid of mice ’’ 

“But, Ma’am, you had written that mice 
give you the creeps ” I decide to seek a 
clarification 

“Yes, Sumir, but there are mice and 
mice The MICE which give me the 
creeps are not living, squeaking things 
with rolling eyes and whiskers The mice 
which I referred to are not rats but an ab¬ 
breviation of MISCELLANEOUS There 

(Turn to page 49) 
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shopping at Kurunegala. So keen was he 
that he came for half the usual rate,” 
replied Shehan. 

There was no time for more conversa¬ 
tion as they were already at the foot of 
the steps to the sacred caves of Dambulla. 
The steps were cut out of huge blocks of 
oranite and were steep. As Gamini and 
.Shehan puffed their way up, they gladly 
allowed Lilamani to mock them that she 
could climb faster. Above the steps were 
strung a host of blue, orange and white 
flags On reaching the top, the dark grey 
caves looked more awesome than ever. 

The guide paused at the entrance of 
the first cave. “Here you’ll see one of our 
most precious national treasures — the 
Recumbent Buddha,” he announced im¬ 
portantly. “Enter the cave in a spirit of 
reverence." 

A suddenly quietened group filed into 
the cave after him. For a long moment, 
Ihey stood in inky blackness until someone 
struck a match. A candle was lit and by 
its dim glow they made out the outlines 
of a gigantic sculpture before them. 

On the floor of the cave lay a statue 
v\hich depicted the Buddha, reclining. 

( ast in gold of a bygone era, it easily 
('ommated the cave. So immense was the 
statue that it seemed impossible to take 
it in at one glance. It was magnificent. 

“I’ve got to get a photograph of this,” 
\vhispered Gamini, fiddling frantically 
' ith his camera. In a dazzling second, 

' '.story was lit by an electronic flash. 

The guide’s voice cut through the cave. 
\ly dear boy, you shouldn’t be clicking 
our camera in a sacred place like this, 
)U know.” 

, “Gamini, be warned,” put in Mr. Rupa- 
‘ nghe. “You do that a second time and 
11 confiscate your camera.” 


It was a slightly crestfallen group that 
emerged from the cave. “Cheer up,” said 
Lilamani consolingly. “After all, you did 
manage to get your photograph.” 

“I can’t imagine why he was so annoyed,” 
wondered Shehan. “All tourists take photo¬ 
graphs. Look, he and the Roop seem quite 
agitated.” 

Their agitation, however, had nothing to 
do with the group. Mr. Rupasinghe told 
them that the guide thought it might be 
interesting to vary the routine by visiting 
an adjoining chamber to watch the monks’ 
craftsmanship, rather than go on to the 
next cave immediately. 

“The Bhikkus (Buddhist monks) will 
show you around there,” added the guide, 
apparently relieved to get them oft his 
hands temporarily. Accordingly they 
wended their way to a more modern 
chamber above the cave. 

This proved to be as fascinating as the 
visit to the cave of the Buddha. Several 
monks in robes of saffron yellow were 
seated by large windows, etching in a 
neat but complicated script, long lines of 
writing on what looked like parchment. 
One of the monks explained to the chil¬ 
dren: “We’re writing the Jataka tales on 
these Ola leaves. These tales are from 
the life of Lord Buddha in his previous 
incarnations. They’re being written in 
Pali.” 

Lilamani was thrilled. It seemed to her 
as if ages of reli¬ 
gion and history 
were opening out 
before her eyes. 

As she pressed 
forward to get a 
closer look, she 
felt a tug at her 
sleeve. 
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“Shehan and 1 would rather go down to 
the next cave,” Gamini told Lilamani. 

“You’ve both got cave fever,” she said 
resignedly, as she watched the two scam¬ 
per off, Gamini clutching his precious 
camera. 

To the astonishment of Gamini and 
Shehan, as they entered the other cave, 
they saw a statue similar to the one they 
had seen in the other cave. Only this was 
much smaller and, though it shone, it did 



not have anything of the rich splendour 
of the other. 

“Very odd,” remarked Shehan. “The 
Hoop told us clearly that there was no 
statue in this cave.” 

“I’m going to photograph it,” declared 
Gamini. 

He had barely done so when they heard 
two voices approaching the cave. One 
had a^ jBC fe ign accent, but the other was 
untnlMHlPy their guide’s. 


“Quick, get behind that statue,” cried 
Shehan. 

The boys stumbled to their hiding place 
and not a minute too soon. The men came 
into the cave in a few moments and stood 
talking about the statue in low tones. 

Gamini and Shehan heard snatches of 
conversation. “.... must ship it out soon 
.... need to find potential buyers first 
when can I put in on the market-?” 

Suddenly a bright beam of torchlight 
was turned on the statue. The light illumi¬ 
nated the whole cave. Gamini and Shehan 
fell to the floor and flattened themselves 
against it. Had they been standing, the 
light would surely have cast their shadows 
on the wall of the cave. But they were 
not discovered. Soon the torch was 
switched off, and the men left. 

Numb with relief, the boys stumbled out 
of the cave and met the rest of their class 
coming out of the Bhikhus’ chamber 


(Continued on page 80 1 
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The Story So Far 

The fatr name and fame of JSIaucharidi 
Fan have been 'tpoilt by a spate of six 
robberies What baffles the "Frolicking 
Four’ — Rajat Indira, Gaurav, and San]u 
— like everybody else, is that the thieves 
have laid their hands only on diamonds 
rhe Four on their way to school, learn 
nom their rickshaw-walla, Bhairon, that 
the Fair had been struck by desperadoes 
earlier, but only at night The current 
robberies, in full daylight and in the 
midst of huge crowds, have something 
uncanny about them Indira seems to 
have a lot of confidence in Inspector Sura'} 
But Sura} Bhaiya is not the entire 
police force," the boys remind her On 
leaching her class, she finds Ritu Jain 
'■urrounded by her classmates Ritu^s 
mother has been the latest victim at the 
Fair ^^tra is alone with Ritu as they imlk 
*0 tie morning Assembly, and gets an 
eye-witness account from her. 


n TO THE FAIR 

B y the time they reached the quad¬ 
rangle where the Assembly was held 
Indira was already feeling a little disheart 
ened, there seemed to be no positive 
clues to the robbers in Ritu Jain’s story 
But still she had collected some firsthand 
information I hat certainly gave her a 
better chance of being the next leader of 
the ‘Frolicking Four’ at Rajat’s chamber- 
meeting that afternoon. 

Back home, Indira quickly ate her lunch 
and sat down to fimsh her homework, so 
that her mother would not object to her 
going to Rajat’s house later 
On their way back, m the nckshaw, she 
had difficulty keeping all the information 
to herself The meeting would be an appro¬ 
priate time to break the news The three 
boys and even Bhairon had remarked on 
her being so quiet 

Mrs Srivastava entered Indira’s room 
and seeing her daughter at work said, 


OK 
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“My, my, there’s a good girl! Finish your Indira jumped up and embraced her 
work and then you can come with me to mother. “Oh Mummy! You’re so nice.” 
Rajat’s house. Mrs. Agarwal has asked Mrs. Srivastava looked quizzically at 

me to go over. Maybe Gaurav and Sanju her daughter. Wasn’t going to the Nau- 

will also be there. Mrs. Sinha too is chandi Fair a daily routine-? 

coming. And all of us may go to Gaurav and Sanju were already there 

Nauchandi for the music recital.” when Indira reached Rajat’s room. “Gajar- 








ka-halwa ” She uttered the password and 
Sanju let her in, sticking his tongue out 
at her — his usual way of greeting them. 

“Listen. I’ve news'” said Indira, ex- 
(iledly, and then repeated Ritu Jain’s 
tory 

“That does not lead us anywhere StiU 
Indi (they called hei Indi lovingly) has 
iven us the best news so far I proclaim 
lici our leadei for the coming week ” 

‘ But it’s going to be a crucial week 
” protested Sanju. 

Objection overruled'” Rajat reacted 
(jiiKkly 

The bright lights of the Fair illuminated 
ihe night sky and the glow could be 
seen from the other end of the town All 
toads seemed to lead to the Fair The 
iifh and the poor adults and (hddren, in 
lais scooters rickshaws and cycles, or 
iust walking along all gailv dres.sed made 
a bee-line for the Fair Though it was open 
itom the morning, it came alive by eve 
emg And long past midnight, the crowds 
would still be around, enjoying themselves 
The origm of Nauchandi Fair can be 
Paced back to the time of the Mahabharata, 

1 a celebration of happiness and pros- 
I oiity alter the annual harvest In the 
I ast peop'e from all over north India came 
fo the Fair to buy and sell cattle Nau- 

< handi used to be an important cattle 
market The temple there gave its name 
to the Fair During this time, the Muslims 
a'so held their annual ‘Urs’ at the ‘Peer 
k Mazar’ situated lear the Nauchandi 
h mple The Fair thus became a symbol 
'> communal harmony, where everyone, 
niespective of caste and creed, joined 

< e festivities. 

Amidst the coloured bulbs lining either 
le of the main street of the Fair, rows 
0 brightly lit shops, decorated with hand- 


woven chandeliers and paper buntings, 
sold all kinds of wares ranging from 
sandalwood sculptures and rose inlay 
paintings, to various kitchen gadgets and 
toys Merry-go-rounds, giant wheels, and 
the acrobats were special attractions for 
chldien Rows and rows of chat and 
bhelpun shops attracted the food-lovers. 
A variety of cultural programmes were 
also held every evening Today there was 
to be a music recital by Pandit Tansen. 

The ‘Frolicking Four’ were regular 
VIS tors to the Fair However, today, the 
robberies at the Fair were on their minds. 
They saw Dr Snvastava, a family friend 
and a keen music lover, who presumably 
had managed to get back early from his 
clinic, hurrying to the auditorium Indira. 
Rajat, Gaurav, and Sanju followed him 
quickly 

Sanju casually said, “Let’s watch out 
for the thief.” 

“\s if he’ll come and say ‘I am Mr Thief, 
catch me’,” laughed Indira 

Gaurav and Rajat laughed, too Before 
Sanju could react, his father, Mr Sinha, 
pushed them all inside the hall through 
the crowd 


Little (’hintu Indira’s four-year-old 
brother, tried to get a place for himself 
with the ‘Four’, but they had spread out 
in such a way, the poor boy couldn’t find 
a place among them So he ran to Dr. 
Snvastava, who 


gave him a seat 
next to him 
Pandit Tansen 
began to sing 
After some time, 
the ‘Four’ got bored. 
Suddenly, Indira 
brightened up. 
“Look who’s here.” 
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Gaurav, Sanju and Rajat looked to their 
left. Suraj ‘Bhaiya’, was coming towards 
them. 

Tall, muscular and fair, Suraj Narain 
Thakur, lovingly called Suraj Bhaisaab or 
Suraj Bhaiya by all those who knew him, 
was a Police Inspector, presently posted 
here in his hometown. He belonged to the 
family of Gokul Prasad Thakur, one of 
the richest zamindars of the district. He 
lived with his old mother and elder 
brother’s family. Though nearing forty, 
he was still a bachelor. His amiability 
and jolly temperament had won him a 
large group of friends, many of them much 
younger than him. No social event, fun and 
games, or cultural event was complete 
without Suraj Bhaisaab’s active participa¬ 
tion. Even the elders called him Suraj 
Bhaisaab. The police constables and of¬ 
ficers, too, addressed him as Suraj Bhai¬ 
saab. Dr. Srivastava was the family doctor 
of the Thakurs and Suraj Bhaisaab had 
thus become a friend of the Frolicking 
Four. 

Suraj Thakur came and sat down among 
the foursome with a smile He pulled at 
Indira’s pigtail Only Suraj Bhaiya was 
privileged to pull her pigtails without any 
reprisals! 

“Suraj Bhaiya, Indi is our new ‘leader’,” 
Sanju spoke first. 

“Really?” Suraj Bhaiya pulled her other 
pigtail. “Hello, leader of the frolickers,” 

he whispered 
loudly. 

Indira twitched 
her nose to adjust 
her specs. The 
others imitated 
her, even Suraj 
Bhaiya. Although 
flattered, Indira 


punched Suraj Bhaiya affectionately, while 
he made an attempt to protect himself. 

“Shshh!” Rajat’s mother hushed them. 
She was enjoying the music and wanted 
no disturbance. The elders had greeted 
Suraj Bhaiya with a smile, but at that 
moment all eyes and ears were turned 
towards Pandit Tansen. 

Suddenly, a woman’s shrill cry came 
from near the entrance She shrieked 
again and then there was total confusion 
People got up from their chairs to take a 
look Pandit Tansen also stopped singing. 

Suraj Thakur rose from his seat 

“Mummy, may we’” the Four pleaded 

Mrs Sinha looked up at them and then 
at Suraj, who answered immediately, “Oh' 
That’s all right They won’t bother me.” 

Indira smiled happily and rushed to see 
what had happened. 

The shrieking woman in a bright green 
sari, and wearing a heavy gold neckla^cc 
and manga] sutra, was resting her head 
on the shoulders of an elderly lady, 
probably her mother or mother-in-law. 

“Oh' I didn’t feel a thing, just a whiff 
of air,” she sobbed, “as if .... as if some¬ 
one had stroked my hair while moving 
past ” 

The woman, it turned out, had been 
robbed of her diamond earring in the very 
presence of that large gathering of music 
lovers' Who could have done it? the 
entire crowd seemed to be asking. A 
daring robbery, they all exclaimed. 

The Four stood aghast, watching the 
scene of robbery. 

“I’ll go out, into the Fair,” said Suraj 
Thakur. 

“Can we go with you, Su^j Bhaiya?’ 
asked Indira, pleading. 

The others also wanted to go along. 
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T Hr sun had just set behind the green 
peaks ot Ihe hilJs in the distance Not 
many s ais were visible but the silvery 
Venus sljonc bright like a lone sentinel 
of the dusky sky Tiore was a chill in 
the an The inhabitants of the small 
modern village of V were glued to their 
'rv sets Ihc evening news was on No 
body theielore noticed a fieiy streak of 
light that appeared in the southern part 
of the sky neai the gieen hills A few 
who did see it took it to be the silvery 
trail of a meteor a common sight in the 
skies The streak ol light soon turned into 
a ball and began to hover over the small 
v’llage for some time But before its pro 
seme could affect the TV transmission be 
cause of radio interference the ball had 
landed in the lawns of a house at the fool 
of a green h 11—a house far from the 
heart of the village 
The ball like spacecraft remained still 
for some time Then a hatch opened at th< 
top A moment later, a spider-hke crea 
ture clambered out of the hatch and land 
ed on the lawn Standing there was i 
stone statue of a man The bespectaclc 1 
statue hrd one hand on the waut, while 
the other held a flower This man had 
been responsible for the preservation of 
the flora and fauna of the region 
When the alien creature saw the statu' 



it kept still, as if it were examining it 
through its beady eyes. The next moment, 
it was no more a spider. An exact image 
of the statue now stood facing it! It wore 
the same khaki shirt and shorts. It wore 
a pair of spectacles. It also had one hand 
on its waist and in the other, it held a 
flower. It was as if the statue had come 
alive! But there was one difference: the 
image had no legs, unlike the statue. 

The al en creature now began to move 
on its small caterpillar-like legs. It ap¬ 
proached the lighted porch of the sprawl¬ 
ing house. It stopped for a second when 
it heard a dog bark. The next moment, it 
was on the porch and had pressed the door 
bell with one of its legs. Meanwhile, the 
dog tied at one side of the porch contin¬ 
ued to howl and bark. 

It was some time before the door was 
opened. A steel, statue-like figure opened 
the door. In the dim light of the porch, 
Its metallic body shone and sparkled. With 
folded hands, it greeted the visitor, “Na- 
maste!” It was actually a robot which at¬ 
tended to all the domestic chores in the 
house. 

“Namaste!” said the alien creature, 
copying the tone of the robot. 

“Please come in. Sir,” said the robot, 
“Pm sorry to inform you that Dr. and 
Mrs. Sohoni and their children are not 
at home. You may, however, wait.” 

The alien creature hesitated for a sec¬ 
ond, as the dog in the porch began to 
howl and bark again. 

“Please be seated here. Sir,” sa'd the 
robot, pointing to a sofa in the hall. “And 
please don’t let Jimmy bother you. He is 
always like that. Would you like to have 
a drink?” 

Jimmy barked and howled again. “Oh! 
This dog! I’ll just go and pacify him. 


Jimmy! Will you be quiet?” said the robot. 
“I’ll be back in a moment. Sir. Please make 
yourself comfortable.” The robot moved 
out of the hall, its metallic wheels screech- 
ing, and its body producing a low hum. 

However hard the robot tried, Jimmy 
would not stop howling and barking. “Oh! 
Jimmy, you’re a nuisance!” said the robot 
and returned to the alien visitor, who was 
by now sitting quietly on the sofa and 
looking carefully at the things kept in the 
hall. 

“Now, please Sir,” said the robot, bow¬ 
ing, “I’m sorry Jimmy is not at all heed¬ 
ing me. Anyway, I’m at your service. 
Please let me know what I can do for you.” 

The alien creature hesitated and said, 
“1 am eager to know how living beings— 
1 mean, people like you — live here.” 

“Like everybody else, Sir,” promptly re¬ 
plied the robot in his metallic tone. 

“No, I mean, what kind of life do you 
lead? How do you spend your time? What 
do you eat and drink? What do you do 
during your spare time? Etc, etc.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the robot, a bit elat¬ 
ed. “You want to know all about me and 
my activities! So nice of you think about 
me. Well, throughout the day I work. I 
cook food, wash utensils, take Jimmy for 
a walk, sing a song, too... .My main food 
is electricity.” 

When the robot finished his long speech 
the alien crea¬ 
ture said, “Could 
1 take a look 
at your house? 

I want to see 
how you live.” 

“At your ser¬ 
vice, Sir,” said 
the robot hap¬ 
pily. “Where 
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should I start?” 

The robot took the creature round the 
kitchen, bedroom, bathroom, pantry, and 
so on. The creature noted every detail 
with attention and care. All the while, 
Jimmy continued to howl and bark in a 
very peculiar tone. 

When the creature finished the inspec¬ 
tion of the house, it said, “Okay, I have 
to be leaving now. Thank you so much.. ” 

“Won’t you wait for the doctor and his 
family?” said the robot. “I think they 
should be arriving any moment now.” 

“No, I think I’ve seen enough to re¬ 
port — 1 mean — to know you beings. I 
should be moving now.” The creature 
began to roll towards the door. At the 
door-step it said, “Bye-bye! Thank you.” 

“But you should have had at least a 
drink,” said the robot, moving hurriedly 
to the entrance. “You didn’t even tell me 
your name. What should I tell Dr. Sohoni? 
Any message .” 

But before the robot could finish the 


sentence, the creature was out of earshot. 
The next moment, it went out of sight, 
too, as it rounded a bush. The robot was 
puzzled. Such a thing had never happen¬ 
ed before. None of the visitors had ever 
left the place without a message for the 
doctor. It was something very strange, and 
so the robot was unprepared to respond 
in a befitting manner. 

Jimmy’s howling and barking diverted 
the robot’s attention. “What’s wrong with 
you, Jimmy?” shouted the robot and ap¬ 
proached the howling dog. The dog bark¬ 
ed even more loudly. 

The creature had, in the meanwhile, re¬ 
turned to its original spiderlike form. It 
clambered on to the sphere-like spacecraft 
and closed the hatch. In a short while, the 
sphere glowed orange and took off sound¬ 
lessly into the air. For a few seconds, it 
hovered over the ground and then shot 
up like a cannon ball. Somebody watch¬ 
ing the sky then would certainly have felt 
that something odd was happening. In- 
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stead of falling down like a meteor, the 
orangish ball streaked up into the star- 
studded sky, to vanish forever. 

When the Sohonis returned, the robot 
informed the doctor about the strange 
visitor, who did not leave either his name 
or any message. When his enquiries yield¬ 
ed nothing, Dr. Sohoni pressed a button 
on the robot’s chest. Immediately, a screen 
lit up, and flashed on it was the im¬ 
age of the visitor lying in the computer 
memory of the robot. Dr. Sohoni was 
dumbstruck. It was the face of his father' 
How could his father, who had been 
dead more than five years, return to 
earth? The next moment, he laughed at 
himself He had never believed in ghosts. 
11 struck him that the robot was playing 
a joke on him and his family. All that 
the robot had to do was to take a photo¬ 
graph of the statue into its computer mem¬ 
ory to fool them. After all, the visitor 
looked exactly like the statue, the hand 
on its waist and the other holding a flower. 

The next moment Dr. Sohoni and his 
family forgot all about the visitor and 
asked the robot to lay the table for dinner. 

As Dr. Sohoni and his family were 
laughing to themselves, the ball-hke space¬ 
craft was racing away from the earth at 
a tremendous speed. It was on its way to 
its home star, Betelgeuse in the Orion 
constellation. Its sole occupant, the spider- 
ilike creature, was relaxing on a stool, all 
ils legs pressed on the control knobs of 
•he spacecraft. It was dictating the fol- 
owing report to its home station on a 

lianet around Betelgeuse: “_the living 

cings of the planet around the star local- 
called ‘Sun’ are peculiar. They eat and 
>nk electricity and are made of metal, 
hey are highly servile and offer you all 
nds of things. Their pets are, however, 


organic beings which howl and bark at 
you. Rather a curious planet to have har¬ 
boured and evolved two such diverse types 
of living beings. Is it possible that so 
diverse a type of life, one organic and the 
other inorganic, could have evolved to¬ 
gether on this planet? I have never read 
about such a thing! But, then, the uni¬ 
verse is such a bizarre place. Anything 
is possible. Could evolution have played 
a joke or made an error which has been 
perpetuated since then? Yes, I think, for 
once evolution has played a joke. ... ” 

Dilip M, Salwi 


NITTOO THE NAUGHTY 



”1 never told a lie when I was your age.” 
“Really ? When did you start telling lies ?” 
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“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
a la Cheek by Jowl! 

W HETHER it was a tragedy or comedy, that had brought this production all the 
a Shakespearean play meant wo- way from England called itself “Cheek 
men in huge flouncing gowns, with several by Jowl’' The phrase, of course, is straight 
petticoats and the men in doublets and out of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Bui 
hoses So, it was with considerable trepi- then this company provides a very plau- 
dation that one went to see ‘A Midsum- sible explanation for calling itself thus 
mer Night’s Dream’, which promised an “Cheek by Jowl’ means “side by side 
Egeus and Demetrius m a business suit or “intimately close”, and the rompan> 
a Hermia and Lysander m blue faded believes that “a close harmony should 
jeans, and a Helena in a no nonsense skirt exist between the members of the com 
and blouse And to top it all the company pany, between the actors and the aud' 

Note the modern costume Shakespeare * players ’ wear 
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once, and between the audience and the 
',Lript.’’ 

And for a company that’s fairly young— 
'1 was formed only in 1981—the members 
sure are pretty cheek by jowl! The ten 
actors and actresses and two technicians 
have been responsible for several produc¬ 
tions together, the actors and actresses 
olten playing more than one role — and 
with what success! Those of you who were 
lucky enough to have seen the special 
morning show for schools organised by 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
who were hosting the performance) will 
know what I’m talking about 
How easily Anne White, Martin Turner, 
David Gillespie, and Colin Wakefield 
switched from their roles of Ilippolyta, 
Iheseus, Philostrate, and Egeus to Titania, 
Oberon, Puck, and Rev. Bottom, and 
back again, was indeed a treat to w'atch 
Whatever misgivings one had about 
seeing or liking a Shakespearean play in 
modern dress were completely dispelled as 
the first scene progressed. It was not ]ust 
funny, but delightfully comic to see Egeus 
[iroduce from his briefcase evidence of 
lA'sander courting his daughter, Hermia, 
n spite of her being betrothed to Deme- 
iiius Egeus pulled out one after the other 
-a book of love poems, flowers, boxes of 
(andy, and finally a cassette tape, to accuse 
l.ysander of serenading and courting his 
laughter. 

' The jean-clad lovers. Hermia (Saskia 
feeves) and Lysander (Paul Sykes), pro- 
ided a perfect foil to the other pair — 
lie balding, bespectacled, business-suit- 
d Demetrius (William Chubb), who 
wore undying love to Hermia but who, in 
urn, was pursued by Helena (Sally Green- 
■ ood) — played as a buck-toothed, frizzy- 
laired, gangling young lady. 


The forest scene between the mixed-up 
pairs of lovers was especially good, what 
with Lysander and Hermia curling up in 
their respective sleeping bags — and the 
fairy king Oberon and queen Titania taking 
over. 

The other rib-tickling scene (or scenes) 
was of the play within the play. Colin 
W’akefield playing Rev. Bottom, Leda 
Hodgson playing Miss Flute, and Steph 
Bramwell playing Miss Quince, truly ex¬ 
celled themselves in their respective roles. 
We couldn’t stop laughing every time 
Colin Wakefield, playing Pyramus in the 
play within the play, doubled up for the 
moon — and to convince everybody it was 
a night scene, wore a stuffed toy dog round 
his neck, and waved about a lantern and 
a branch His hilarious, short skirt and 
Roman toga-like shawl along w'ith his ex¬ 
aggerated gestures fetched him an up¬ 
roarious applause. Miss Flute (the original 
Shakespearean character having under¬ 
gone a ‘modern’ sex change along with 
Miss Quince) playing “The'sh’be” in the 
play within the play, with a ‘sh’ accent 
on all ‘s’ words, was just too much. So 
was Miss Quince as the wall — with a 
chink in it — through which the lovers 
“shtole kisshes.” Considering the wall was 
Miss Quince wearing a cardboard cutout 
and the chink was her hand thrust out 
from a hole, you can imagine just how 
funny it all was 
‘A Midsum¬ 
mer Night’s 

Dream’ is one 
of Shakespeare’s 
best known com¬ 
edies, but if per¬ 
formed in the 
serious, sombre 
Shakespear e a n 
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style, most of the humour would be 
lost. This production, however, in spite 
of the modern dress and modern outlook, 
was more or less a faithful reproduction of 
the Shakespearean original, except for 
some minor changes (see box) — which is 
why, when one laughed, one laughed with 
no holds barred. And when one wept or 
sympathised with the touching heart¬ 
breaking scenes (especially those between 
Helena-Demetrius), one’s sympathy was 
genuine and the tug-at-the-heart-strings a 
pronounced one.... 

The most remarkable part of the entire 
production, however, was the extraordi¬ 
nary breath-control that each and every 

F or whose nuptial ceremonies did 
Shakespeare actually write A Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream? Lord Southamp¬ 
ton’s or for the Earl of Essex? The con¬ 
troversy still rages. However, there is 
little dispute about the fact that even if 
his scene was set in Athens, and he had 
fairies and elves traipsing in and out of 
the play — it was a very contemporary 
England that Shakespeare was thinking 
about. 

Titania’s speech in Act II Scene I, 
describing some especially phenomenal 
weather conditions can safely be assumed 
to be the period of dearth referred to by 
the historians of Shakespeare’s time. 

Shakespeare’s tragedies, comedies, 
Iragi-comedies, or historicals all have a 
very universal appeal — and through the 
ages have had a parallel in the current 
context. Is that why Cheek by Jowl’s 
production of ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ back home in England inspired 
one critic to write “the characters are of 

today.”? And that couldn’t be only 

because the production opted for modem 
- 
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actor and actress displayed. Since the pro¬ 
duction had nothing much by way of sets, 
or background music or special effects — 
the entire play was given a background 
score by those actors and actresses not 
saying a dialogue at a particular moment. 
They were the chorus, they were the song¬ 
sters, they were the background music 
and effects providers, with a low hum, or 
a long drawn out ‘o’-o-o etc.... all in aU 
a very revealing and educative experience. 

I hope those who matter at the ICCR 
are listening and that they’ll continue to 
sponsor such shows to make everyday 
learning a more exciting adventure. 

Vaijayanti Tonpc 

dress! For, another critic observed a 
different kind of parallel: “....Theseus 
giving a more than passable impersonation 
of Prince Charles.” 

But frankly speaking, if I were William 
Shakespeare, I’d be as pleased as punch in 
my grave. Way back in the 16th century, 
Shakespeare had adolescent boys or even 
men playing Juliet or Ophelia — in fact, 
all women characters were played by men. 

Today, on the threshold of the 21st 
century, ‘Cheek by Jowl’ has changed all 
that. All the characters of the original do 
not figure in their production. And of 
the two lovable originals — Peter Quince 
and Flute — Cheek by Jowl had them 
played by women — and mind you not in 
disguise — but as Miss Quince and Miss 
Flute... making Shakespeare as relevant 
as he can be in the present times. 

So these summer holidays, why don’t 
you make a tryst with William Shakes 
peare? There’s a whole, brave new world 
waiting to be discovered there — and it’s 
sure going to make it easier leaping int( 
2000 A.D., believe me! 
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OVERHEHRD-ON THE SPOT! 


stop the bus!” yelled some 
agitated parents inside the bus, go¬ 
ing past Modern School in New Delhi on a 
Sunday morning in February. 

“I shall stop only at the bus stop. Get 
back from the footboard, you!” That was 
the DTC driver trying to exercise his 
authority. 

‘‘Stop carefully, driver. Our children 
have to get off here and they have draw¬ 
ing boards and colours in their bags. So 
don’t be in a hurry to drive off.” This 
came from an anxious mother. 

“Ah! we can now sit comfortably, with¬ 
out drawing pins and sharpened pencils 
sticking into us,” remarked a passenger in 
the bus jocularly as the whole bus seemed 
to empty out before the school. 

“Daddy, that’s where I have to sit, see 
the 5-8 age group shamiana.” 

“Okay, you can go in. 1 shall be wait¬ 
ing here, see carefully, beside this section 
of the barricade.” 

“Mom, I forgot my drawing board and 
paper.” 

“But, my child, you said everything 
would be provided.” 

“Of course not. Buy me one from these 
stationery stalls, please.” 

“Is there anything else you need? No, 
no more pencils. You have almost aU the 
colours you’ll need.” 

★ 

“Hey! litttnie, wait for me for a 
moment.” 

“Hi! You’re just the person I was look¬ 
ing around ior. You are late. It is 9 


o’clock, already.” 

“Sorry, if I kept you waiting. I say. I’m 
looking forward to this, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. Is that a new frock you are wear¬ 
ing?” 

“Dad bought it just yesterday for me 
to wear today.” 

★ 

“Boo... boo ... Mummy .. y!” 

“Look Avi, that boy over there is cry¬ 
ing.” 

“Why are you crying?” 

“I want my Mummy!” 

“Don’t you want to paint?” 

“MUMMY... Y... Y!” 

★ 

Gulp . .. “Where’s Neeta?” 

“Who in the wide world is Neeta?” 

“My best friend I want to sit with her ” 

★ 

“You button-eyed boy! Can’t you see 
you’re sitting on my paper?” 

“And what do you think you’re doing, 
mixing your paints in my palette?” 

“Ouch! Move your foot away from my 
face, will you?” 

★ 

“The competition is about to start 
Please take the subject papers and begin 
You have time till one o’clock.” The loud¬ 
speakers were clear. 

★ 

“What shall I draw?” 

“I’m going to draw ‘Playing football”’ 

“Then, I shall draw a balloon-seller, 
because I know that well.” 

“Ha... ha... ha.” 

“Why are you laughing?” 
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“Because if you draw a balloon-seller, 
you won’t get a prize. It’s not a subject’” 

“Then I shall draw ‘Putting baby to 
sleep’ and then you won’t win a prize.” 

★ 

“Don’t leave so much space beneath the 
house. Draw some grass.” 

“Achha. Does this look like grass?” 

“No, they’re squeezed rats tails'” 

★ 

“Monu .. u .. u, Monu! Beta, put in lots 
ot green and red,” prompted a mother from 
across the barricade. How she wished she 
could be with her little Monu. 

★ 

“Jaspal, you were born on April 25, 
1975. Put it down now on your paper.” 

“Vi .. i .. i .. r, come and have some 
lemonade.” 

♦ 

“Would you please call Ambika, my 
daughter? She is wearing a green frock 
and a brown coat and she will be drawing 
a village scene.” 

★ 

“IIow can we know how many children 
are participating this year?” 

“Count the legs and divide by two ” 

“That’s a good one!” 

★ 

“My young friend, now you’re on TV 
Tell our viewers how you find this year’s 
'ompetition.” 

“Tough.” 

“Why?” 

“Look at these topics — ‘At the Fair’ 
Street Scene’.” 

“What’s so tough about them?” 

“I never paid any attention to the re 
ent Book Fair and that is the only topic 
want to draw.” 


“You, my little friend, what do you 
have to say about this competition to our 
listeners?” 

“This is the fifth time I am participating, 
and two years I won prizes. Do I have to 
say more?” 

★ 

“Mrs. Snehlata, please come and col¬ 
lect your son from the announcement 
booth. Calling Mrs. Snehlata from Saket.” 

“Will Prashant Doshi’s father {the 
child doesn’t know your name) come to 
the announcement booth soon {before he 
knocks down the mike in agony of sepa¬ 
ration) 1” The announcer reels out SOS 
calls 

★ 

“I submitted two paintings.” 

“1 could submit only one But it was 
better than the two you put together, 
anyway.” 

“I enjoyed myself I don’t mind even 
if 1 fail to win a prize It was a wonderful 
experience. For the International Compe¬ 
tition, one can draw at home or in the 
school But this On-the-Spot is different!” 

“You have paint all the way down your 
left cheek.” 

“Look who’s saying. Your nose tip is a 
bright yellow and you’ve got some queer 
blue stain on the seat of your pant!” 

“The boy sitting next to me did say he 
had lost his tube of cobalt blue oil paint. 
Now I know where it was.” 

★ 

“Will you come again next year?” 

“You bet!” 

“See you then. G’bye.” 

Bhavana Nair 
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Contvnued from page 21) 

lie too many miscellaneous tasks I have 
’) do They leave me little time to call 
ly own Poor Raghu.. I don’t blame 
ou You thought I’m scared of mice Give 
big hand to Raghu and Sumir. They got 
le impression that I am afraid of mice, 
od they tried to fool me on All Fools 
'ay But they got fooled themselves, in¬ 


stead Raghu and Sumir are now April 
Fools' ” 

The whole class shouts, “April Fools!” 
Raghu and I try to put on a brave front. 
We have our heads down, while the whole 
class has a roaring time, crowning us as 
Apnl Fools 

R. K. Murthi 
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SERIAL 


(Contivved from page 29) 

Fair with Suraj Bhaiya*^” asked Indira 
‘ Whal happened Suraj*^” asked Mr 
Agarwal 

indira turned to hnd that Suraj Bhaiya 
was light behind them 

The sime another diamond robbery 
Fi s ama/ing, only diamond pendants and 
cair ngs aic being stolen I wonder er ” 
Sura] Bhaiya hesitated ‘we’ie going out 
to the Fan ’ he spoke on behall ol the 
Four 


“But, you’re not on duty,” Mrs Sri- 
vastava reminded him, pointing at his 
informal dress 

‘ No we just want to look around,” 
Suraj Bhaiya assured her 

‘ 4nd they‘d ’ Mrs Sinha had a worried 
look 

‘ Oh it’s fine they’ll help me search for 
(’ues ’ he whispered loud enough to be 
hcaid b\ the Four 

Ind’ra was already feeling important, 
being the leader 
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By then Pandit Tansen had already 
started on an ‘aalap’. 

Rajat skipped ahead to match Suraj 
Bhaiya’s steps. “Bhaiya, have you any 
idea who the thief is?” he asked. 

“No,” Suraj Thakur answered briefly. 
•'The police arc on the alert at the Fair,” 
he told him. 

“Could it be a gang?” asked Gaurav. 

“Possibly,” said Suraj Thakur, thought- 
iiifly. “There’s no positive clue as yet.” 

“1 wish we could nab the thief,” Sanju 
began to daydream. 

Suraj Thakur stroked Sanju’s head 
lovingly. "Keep your eyes open and enjoy 


the Fair,” he said. 

The Four began chattering and enjoy¬ 
ing the lights and the crowd, Down the 
main road, they turned left moving at a 
slow pace in the crowd. Inch by inch 
they trudged along holding hands, follow- 
mg Suraj Bhriya towards the giant wheels. 

“Let’s go and see the Art exhibition, 
Bhaiya,” said Indira, conveniently forget¬ 
ting what had brought them from the 
auditorium. 

Even Suraj Bhaiya betrayed no signs of 
tension or trouble. 

Ira Sa.xena 


The secret of their 
robust heaidt ? 


jQsiko 


MANGO • GUAVA 
APPLE • PINEAPPLE ' 

RASIKA, naturally. 

RASIKA gives them that extra energy, 
that extra glow, that extra bounce. 

Rasika comes in four delicious flavours 
which all children love-MANGO, APPLE 
PINEAPPLE and GUAVA 

Natural, wholesome and delicious, 
RASIKA IS the secret to child's robust 
health 




1 ... 




Family Fruit Juices and 
Drinks for all seasons. 

BOTTLING PLANT 
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HUMOUR 



Dear ptps and squeaks, 

You remember that time in class when 
Raghu conducted his noise experiment? 
He raised his voice higher and higher to 
“record”, as he put it, “the volume of 
noise made by twenty-five boys of equal 
energy ” Well, he got caught because his 
back was to the door through which came 
Mr. Krish and the headmaster. 

The problem with Raghu is that he never 
learns. He v-as punished at that time — 
made to stand by the blackboard, face to 


the wall — but it did not help at all. As 
soon as the teacher turned to talk to the 
class, Raghu would turn round and make 
hideous faces from behind him, and the 
whole class would split up with laughter. 
So Raghu had to be sent back to his desk. 
Anyway, Raghu got so carried away with 
his noise experiment that he tried it 
again And this time, with even more 
terrible consequences. 

The first thing Raghu did, after he was 
allowed to move away from the black¬ 
board with about a hundred, double-strong 
warnings — was to ]oin the peace group 
He told them that Ihcir great love for 
peace had inspired him He told them that 
from now on, he would devote himscll 
entirely to the cause of peace, he would 
do anything lor peace, he would eat foi 
peace, drink lemonade for peace, wear 
shorts for peace, play football for peace 
stay away from school for peace.... 

The result of all this eloquence was 
that the peace group became stronger 
than ever and practised their peace dance 
during recess, shouting and banging away 
till the entire playground thundered and 
shook with cries for peace. “Peace, peace 
zindabad!” the boys would shout (Raghu'^' 
voice the loudest), and again “Peac 
peace. P-E-A-C-E!” And round and rouni 
they would go, waving their ink-staine( 
hands and shouting and thumping thei 
feet. Actually, it looked more like a wa 
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dance to me, but who can argue with 
peace lovers’ 

Well, after two or three days like this 
haghu decided to hold his experiment 
again He got the boys started on their 
jieate shout-song and when they were at 
the height ot it he stopped shouting 
peace” and instead, began a long drawn 
how] — ‘Ooooooooh ’ till it reached the 
tops of trees and the tips of the cirrus 
clouds and perhaps even touched the 
o/onc lajer Ciows flew a\cay, frightened, 
-.pariows pushed each other in panic try 
mg to get away the glass moaned the 
lie OS shut then eyes in pain and coveied 
'lieii oais (if they have ears) And Raghu 
went on louder and louder even louder 
Oooooooooooooh ’ 

Of course \ou cant have a wail like 
that go unheard I am quite sure that if 
lh( le were any astionauts in a space shuttle 
hovering over our school at that lime they 
w( uld have heaid it too And sure enough 


the entire school was soon charging down, 
boys of different sizes, some with jam on 
their faces, others with crumbs on their 
shirt fronts the school nurse with band 
ages the music master with cotton wool 
trying to get it into his ears, and the head¬ 
master with a gum face and gnmmer 
voice which could not be heard much 

‘Oooooh’ went Raghu’s voice higher 
and liighei ‘ Ooooooh’ At that point, 
when the whole school was coming to¬ 
wards him silenced by his great per¬ 
formance and of course also by the 
headmaster’s gum face when the school 
nurse was now hurrying to get a bucket 
of water and the music master had bits of 
cotton wool stuck all over his beard, 
Raghu’s great magnificent voice C-R-A- 
C K E D"" 

That was peace 


Peacefully 
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LFISURE-TIME 



I T was the beginning of the holidays 
Just after the srhool closed for summer. 
Mohan and Minu sat in the verandah, 
catching up with their reading. For almost 
one month they had not seen even the 
cover of their story-books. While Minu 
steaddy went through comics after comics, 
Mohan was no.se-deep in a book on planes. 
All of a sudden, he shot out of his chair 
and ran around the spacious verandah, 
arms outstretched. 

“N’room. . vroomm.... ” 

“Mohan" 


“Vroom.... 
“MOHAN!” 


The ‘vrooming’ died down. “Just when 
I was to take off,” grumbled the human 
plane, resuming his seat. 

“What’s up?” asked a voice over the 
garden hed^e. 

“Hi Vi|a^! Come over,” said Mohan 



and Mmu together. 

“The rest of Ihe gang js also here,” said 
Vijay. 

“Come over, alt of you,” invited Mohan, 
dragging out more chairs on the verandah 

“What were you reading, Mohan?” 
asked Vijay. 

“Something on planes....” 

“Hey. let’s play ‘airborne’,” interrupted 
Raman 

“It’ll be no fun if everyone were to 
know about it. I suggest, Raman, that you 
tell Minu and Vijay. The rest of us will 
join in the game itself,” said Rama, 
his elder sister. 

So, Minu, Vijay, and Raman went into 
a huddle in a far corner of the verandah. 
“We take a board and place both its ends 
on some bricks, at a height of about 
twelve inches from the ground. 

“Minu, you and Vijay will stand at each 
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end. I shall be the pilot and stand in the 
middle of the board. Each one of the 
■)1hcrs will be blindfolded, one at a time, 
„nd told that he is going for a flight. You 
bolh will help him up and tell him to 
.dace his hands on my shoulders. 

“Then you both begin to make the sound 
ol whirring engines while jiggling the 
lioard slightly After a while the ‘passen- 
..,er’ will have trouble maintaining his 
balance I shall then yell, ‘Bail out’. Wait 
and watch what follows 

'Minu, go and blindfold Mohan He 
shall be our first passenger as he is the 
one who is very interested in flying,’ 
commanded Raman, grinning cheekily 
Meanwhile, Viiay brought a board and 
iiaif-a-dozen bricks. The stage was set tor 
llie game. 

Mohan was led uj) ‘on hoaid’ Ife placed 


his hands on Raman’s shoulders. Minu and 
Vijay now started ‘vrooming’ and jiggling 
the board Soon Mohan was visibly ner¬ 
vous The 'assistants’ could hardly keep 
from laughing 

A few more minutes of jiggling and 
Mohan’s hands fell away from Raman’s 
shoulder Then Raman yelled, “Bail out, 
Mohan'” 

If anything. Mohan was not a coward. 
Not knowing that terra firma was only a 
small step down, brave Mohan took a 
mighty leap, only to land hard on the 
ground It was then that Raman, Vijay and 
Minu collapsed with laughter 

Poor Mohan' He removed his blindfold 
and grinned sheepishly when he saw the 
board and the bricks Thereafter he stood 
by and watched the others going through 
the same actions as his 
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After everyone had been ‘airborne’, the 
crew and the passengers took leave of 
each other and went home, promising to 
meet in the evening at the central park 
The park was teeming with children. 
Mohan and Mii|u walked into the park 
M.ith their friends Finding the park too 
crowded, they decided to go and play in 
the park around which their houses were 
built At the entrance stood a man selling 
balloons, oi all shapes and sizes, brightly 
coloured 

“Balloon pop,’’ said Minu 
“Did you say something, Minu?’’ asked 
Viiay. 

“Balloon pop,’’ repealed Minu 
“Would you please stop saying balloon 
pop like a parrot and explain what it is’” 
requested Mohan, mock-politely 


“It’s a game. Each child ties blown-up 
balloons to his ankles. These he tries to 
protect while trying to burst the other’s 
balloons. Finally, he wins whose balloons 
remain intact . .. ” 

Before Minu could finish speaking, 
there was a general rush towards the bal¬ 
loon-seller They all bought two each and 
tied one each to both their ankles. 

P-O'P went one of Rama’s balloons, and 
before she could retaliate, away ran 
naughty Raman, his balloons bumping 
against his legs 

“You wait, you shouted Rama 

More balloons went pop Raman enjoyed 
himself hugely because most balloons fell a 
prey to his mischief intimately, even 
one’s but Raman’s balloons had burst And 
Raman won Bhavana 




experience 


A SCHOOL 

T he House ol Soviet Science, Art and 
Culture, in New Delhi, has brought Rus¬ 
han Ballet to Indian children 
As we entered the ballet classroom, it 
was fascinating to watch young children 
between 5 and 15 years, trying to perform 
with intense dedication the most difficult 
.)( the steps The teacher, Mrs Shebaz 
shir IS herself well-versed in ballet, having 
had training in this art for nearly 15 
veais We had the privilege to talk to her 
Slie told us that ballet has to be learnt 
liom a vciy young age In fact, she would 
imagine herself to be a child w'henever 

Both tin U aJh i and the 


r* 




FOR BALLET 

she taught very young children so that 
she would understand them better. 

Ballet IS an expression of feelings and 
actions of people in a senes of movements. 
This form of Western culture first found 
expression in France in the beginning ot 
the 15th century. Ballet has always been 
thought of as sophisticated, cultured 
movements It takes a lifetime to master 
this art A ballet performance carnes with 
it an aura of delicate rhythm with each 
movement, so simple to the eye and yet 
each step demanding hours of practice 
and years of dedication 

mitroi to frHide tliini > 
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EXPERIENCE 


The Russians were the first to inherit 
this culture from the FYcnch They then 
mastered it in such way that today Rus¬ 
sian ballet IS recognised as the epitome 
of this art of dance 
Russian ballet has now become an in 
herent factor in Russian cultuie It was 
in 1773 that classical ballet was intro¬ 
duced in Russia by the French ballet per¬ 
former, Petipat Since the October 
Revolution of 1917, St Petersburg, the 
then capital of Russia (now Leningrad) 
has been the centre of Russian Ballet 
Before the Revolution, ballet was prac 
tised in its pure classical form With the 
introduction of new themes and interac¬ 
tion with various cultures, Russian ballet 


modified itself with the passage of time 
Classical ballet is based on themes of 
international interest, like Russian my¬ 
thology and folk tales It involves a 
combination of special movements, 
coordinated with script and characters 
The themes range from fairy tales and 
folk stories, such as ‘Swan Lake’ and 
‘Sleeping Beauty’, originally directed by 
Petipat Historical themes, such as 
‘Spartacus and ‘Romeo and Juliet’, also 
form interesting dance dramas Though 
each dance has some presinbed move¬ 
ments, its essente lies m the fact that even 
without knowing the story, the content is 
apparent to the audience 
The introduction of Russian Ballet in 


“De// Daiui hv tiu tin] tot\ 
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Mrs Shehazshir explaining some mownunts 

India has been part of a cultural exchange 
programme between the USSR and India 
since 1982 Ballet classes are held in Delhi 
at the House ol Soviet Science, Art and 
('ulture This centre has trained a good 
number of Indian children, especially girls, 
from a very young age 
In Delhi, ballet classes are held twice a 
week for each lot of students on alternate 
days The classroom has mirrored walls on 
three sides, so that each student can watch 
herself performing and thus rectify her 
own shortcomings The teacher leads, 
while the students follow her movements 
The students are divided into two groups, 
the junior group between the ages of 7 and 
10, and the senior group between 10 and 
13 years There are about 20 students in 
"ach section Individual monitoring of each 
-•tudent is carefully done. The duration of 
'ach class is 90 minutes 
Students are selected on the basis of 
heir interest in art and their ear for 
nusic The selection is done by a committee 
'»f music and dance teachers. The prime 
>asis of selection is the age group, as 
ounger children are preferred Children 
vith flat foot are not admitted. They will 


lielebe—on \oui toes f 

not be flexible enough for the complex foot 
movements as the dance is mostly on toes, 
and it requires strong reflexes and a sense 
of rhythm 

According to Priti, one of the promising 
students at the Delhi centre, and who by 
the way has learnt classical Indian dance, 
“Ballet IS no different from Indian dance, 
as its themes, loo, are based on traditional 
subjects But the style of presentation is 
much tough, considering the fact that it is 
alien to us, whereas Indian dance will come 
more easdy to us ” 

Nidhi, another student, said though ballet 
meant tough work, she enjoyed the experi¬ 
ence immensely and found it a pleasure to 
learn it 

Learning ballet requires strong deter¬ 
mination, a balanced diet, and a well struc¬ 
tured body, carefully maintained by strict 
discipline and order 

We also talked to some parents, who 
said ballet provided a new opening for 
their children’s talents “We feel an im¬ 
mense joy when we see our children per¬ 
form ballet on the stage ” 

Vidha Trehan and Mahesh’AitnJ* 
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I MTH£ &PORT& EDITOR OF A POPULAR DAILY 

newspaper and from MV special files 

I M TELima THE STORY AROUt HEN MORlEV 
A RAlTlSH POWER BOAT RACES KEN ALWAYS 
RACED CARRYING HIS LUCKY MASCOT A TOY 
plastic SPIDER BUT THE MASCOT COT LOST 
AND KEN WAS WORRIED AS HE PREPARED TO^ 
- PRACTISE ON A LAKE ^ 


i 









II r 


fe! 


ri^ 








Soon ken was 
COAXING HIS 
POWER boat to 
HIGH SPEEDS 


■' ->< 


A LtICHTY ilX MILtS Pf« MOU8 
pP "Tf ANTAST’C ' SPIKtS DONE GREAT 
^'^ON THE ENGINE ' THE NEXT POWER SOAT ' 
* RACE COULO BE A WINNER FOR US' 


m. 


(Asia Featur s) 


Next Month: 

Will Ken Morley get back his mascot? 
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Architect 2011 A.D.1 


Your child has some 
inborn rolenrs Bur will his 
genius flower into full 
bloom os he grows up ^ 
Will you be giving him the 
oll-imporront ediiconon, 
rhe oll-ne^eded srorr-in-life 
to help him ochieve his 
cherished gools^ 

Plan for his future today 
By plonning your sovings 
with Lie There ore 
policies suited to specific 
requirements, be it for 
your child's higher 
education, morrioge or 
entry in profession 

Contoct your LIC agent 
right now He'll be happy 
ro help plon o secure 
future 

Por you ond your child 



a 

z 


I Cxft Jnsuronce Corporation of Jndio 

There is no substitute for Ufe insurance. 
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TTDC turns 
Tamil Nadu 
into a 

Tourist Paradise 

with world-renowned Coach Tours and 
comfortable yet economical Hotels, 
Motels & Youth Hostels. 


TTDC s serv/if 65. hdv( been *.0 
dpprpn >ted by tourist‘s —in 
India rind dbiodd—that they 
are being rer ommended dll 
over Foi example 

CHAIN OF HOTELS 
TAMIL NADU' 

Clean comfortable with Veg/ 
Non veg Cuisine and smiling 
servire—at economit al taiiff 
At Chidambaiam • Coinibatorr 

• Hogenakkdl • Kanniya 
kumari — Cape Hotel 

• Madurai fwnh an additioidl 
3 stai unit) • Mamallapuiam 

• Ranipswaram • Thanjavur 

• Tiruchendur • TiruLhirapalli 

• Korisikanal • Udhaga 
rnandalam • Yercaud 

MOTELS: 

Krishnagiri • Ranipet 

• Ulundurpet 

YOUTH HOSTELS 

Mamallapuram • Mandapam 

• Rameswaram • Udhaga- 
mandalam • Yercaud 

• Kodaikanal • Hoqenakkal 

CAMPING SITES- 

Mamallapuram 


LUXURY COACH TOURS. 

Daily Madras Sight siting Tour 

• rhiruverkadu and Manqadii 
Toui on every Tuesday Friday 
and Saturday • D.tily Mamalla- 
puiam Thirukkalikundrain 
Kancheepui tm Tour •Dn'y 
Tirupati lour •Week end 
Tour • 7-day Tamil Nadu Tour 

• 7-day South India Tour 

A FLEET OF IMPORTED 

AIR-CONDITIONED 

CARS 

For details b booking, please 
contact 


DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION LTD. ; 

Shivalava Bldgs , 

Commander in Chief Road, 1 
Madras 600 105. 

Phones 479581,47680?, 
476826 Grams TAMILTOUR 
Telex Mb 7575 



' lOTO QUIZ by DiUp M. Salwi: 
Ifat is it? If it is a message, who 
of it. when, where and what did it 
'' (Answer next month,) 



D.Pit .856/60/86 AO.', A .£/TTDC 1361 R 
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VISITING PLACES 


THE 

ANNE FRANK 
ANNEXE 



O N my thirteenth birthday, I got a 
book written by a thirteen-year-old 
Jewish girl — Anne Frank (see Chil¬ 
dren's World, March 1986). She has put 
down an account of her day-to-day life in 
the secret annexe, where the Frank family 
went into hiding in Nazi-occupied Holland. 

Anne’s iiet Achterhuis’ exists even to¬ 
day in Prinscngracht, in Amsterdam. Be¬ 
fore turning into the lane, next to an old 
church stands a statue of a small girl with 
short, straight hair, dressed in a simple, 
collared frock, socks and buckled shoes. 
Below the statue is inscribed ‘Anne Frank 
(1929-1945).’ 

The long and narrow Anne Frank House 
is like any other house in old Amsterdam. 
Built in 1635 by a merchant, it subse¬ 
quently became Otto Frank’s office. The 
prices of houses being determined accord¬ 
ing to their width, houses were mostly 
built lengthwise. For adequate sunlight, 
the houses could not be too long There¬ 
fore, frequently, two houses were built 
one behind the other with a courtyard in 
between and an annexe This annexe was 
the hideout of the Franks, the Van Daans, 
and Mr Dussel. 

The main door opens into a modern 
reception room. A stairway leads to Mr. 
Frank’s office. To the left stands the hing¬ 
ed bookcase — the entrance to the secret 
annexe — still containing the old files 
and books Past the bookcase and into 
the first room where Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
and Margot (Anne’s elder sister) slept. 
The room displays photographs of the 
Frank family in happier days. There are 
photographs of Anne with her parents, 
going to school, and smiling as she plays 
with Margot. 

The next room is Anne’s which she 
shared with Mr. Dussel. Pictures cut out 
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(rom magazines decorate the walls, mdi- 
itmg one of the ways Anne had enler- 
iined herself From Anne’s room to the 
an Daans’, which also doubled as the 
t lichen and living room Then to Peter 
an Daan’s room, with the stairs leading 
the attic where the food was stored 

Away from the rooms and through a 
I )iridor built after the war, are exhibited 
jiliotographs and documents of occupation 
(f Holland by the Nazis — the years when 
Holland saw slavery, repression, fear, 
hunger, and terror Among the thousands 
of innocents who lost their lives in that 
period of five years, Anne Frank was 
one Her diary is exhibited under a glass 
(doe The open pages show Anne’s con 
lessiens to “Deal Kitty”, all in Dutch 
fhe handwriting is bold, and legible 

The last entry in 4nne’s diary is on 
Nug 1, 1944, three days before the Nazi 
police found them out Thus ended 25 
long months of virtual self-impnsonment 
Ihey were all taken to labour camps The 
jiolice raided the annexe and took away 
everything they thought was of any value 
I ortunately or unfortunately, they left 
behind Annes diary 

Of the hideaways, only Otto Frank sur¬ 
vived On his return to Amsterdam, Miep, 
one of those who had helped them dunng 
tlieir stay in the annexe, gave him the 
diary Otto Frank decided to publish it 
b came out in 1947, in the onginal Dutch 
1 was written in, entitled ‘The Annexe’ 
d Anne herself called it Today, the diary 
b IS been translated into over 50 languages 

I come out of the annexe, touched by 
t le trials of a young girl and her famly 
I go back to the statue at the corner It 
d ipears to come alive, I can almost hear 
^'nne say, “We want no more of hideouts 
a lymore ” Ira Saxena 


Below The entrance to the Anne Frank 
House On the facing page is a cross- 
section of the hideout No 2 is the 
annexe with the book case No 3 The 
room used by the Frank family No 4 
Anne's room No 6 The room used by the 
Van Daans No 7 Peter's room 
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SUMMLR HOLIDAYS VIKRAM, VAISHALl AND 
THFIR COUSINS. AISHVARYA AND KAVITA. GET 
READY I OR A CYC I INC. SPRl F TO SOHNA THFIR 
UNCir, CAPT SHIV. IS TO GO WITH THFM 


JicyeuHCi spmM to 
s oHMA spmHea 

THFY HAVF AN UNEXPECTED COMPANION, 
I f HURMH ! DAO HAS T J \ TOO. 



/^6(jnerfig \ 

brakes work^ 
tHE &Eu R/mSj 
V SE£... y 



All that’s fine But the rear mudguard 
needs a fresh coat of white paint, the lamp 
has no bulb Vaishali, get some paint 
and a brush, you, Vikram, go and fetch a 

spare bulb y——-... 

—jj -^ ywHyf UEll^ 

>y [BE BACK 

\ BEfOREtT'S 

BARK. 

JL yON'TUE 
K 'J; MAMAj. 






Of course But we should 

be prepared lor any SHOULI>HAVE CHBCKtP 
cmergeno Suppose we 
gel held up we can t N. . IT 

ride after dusk without a ^ PBLAy OUR 

light /— - I UEPARTVRE/ 


/'M 6 oPfiy UNCLE./ 
SHOULD HAVE CHECKED 


Moliit, what’s this big bag 
that you qre tarrying'^ 
Whatever it is, don’t bang 
It on the handlebar, it’ll 
upset your balance 


AfEWTHtN&S.UNClE. 
LIKE BOOKS, SOME 
GAMES, MARBLES, A A 
EOOO PACKET..,/\ 




ntsroBE A 
NATUFLE RdMBLE 
So LEAVE eVERYTH/N& 
HERE, EXCEPT THE 
FOOP. AND THA TCAN 
BE TfED TO THE 

carrier. / 
travel 

u&HTt 
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AT A TRAFFIC INTERSEC¬ 
TION AS THE LIGHTS 
CHANGE, SHIV TURNS INTO 
THE CYCLE TRACK THE 
GIRLS roLiou wriv 


m 


Mohit, Vjknim' Come on 
to the cycle track 
immediately' You d better 
stick to the rules 


HBY, you BOTH.BBTTen 
not 77?y Am Nont 
Viiac^ till hre get out 
OF THE Cfry 


OKAy. MAbAf^ 
AS You SAY. 








COUNTRYSIDE THE RIDING ORDER IS REVERSED 
VIKRAM AND MOHIT TAKE TURNS IN LEADING THE 
GROUP A TEMPO COMES AIONG >-- 




iiti—111 


AS THE VAN ^MBLES BY, 
MOHIT CATCHES HOLD OF 
ITS RFAR AND SAILS ON 


HA HA I YOU SLOW 
COACHES!WATCH ME 
TAKE A Cool 

RlOE.f 


Mohit I That was senseless The 
van tould have sped away or 
applied brakes and you’d have 
fallen down And if there was 
another vehicle behind you 


YES,UNCLE, 
/ SHOULbN'T 

WAVE bONE 
^ THAT. I'M 


THE COUNTRY ROAD, NOW DESERTED, GOES DOWN¬ 
HILL VAISHALI SUDDENLY SPEEDS PAST VIKRAM AND 

mohit ! -^ 


GET BACK, yoU\ 
5/55/ ANb NOW 
. WATCH ME! y 






/ you young ^ 

I lambs, 

\ WAY I Cfl'AE J 

y^WAY' ^ 
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Vikram! Mohit! Don't 
try-your stimU on 
the road Keep them 
for your Sports Day > 


yOUA UfiCLE IS 
A RBAL SPORZ 

i>OB6fi'r 6BT 
AHCiHyAT 


AH, HE'S A stickler 
TO RULES AHI> RISC!PUNE. 

After all he's from the 

ARMY, ISN'T HE > 




SUDDENLY. MOHIT HAS A FLAT TYRE, AND EVERYBODY IS FORCED TO STOP 


Don’t worry, Mohit 
We’re prepared for all 
emergencies Give me 20 
minutes, and I’ll fix it up 


Jl 






i 


'RUST you, nohit 

MAtyA. HHY DtPN T NJ 
^ YOU CHECK \ 

£^f YOU A TYRES 




K 


' FEiumnun > 

6M.mw,HBllLL 
\.CAH REST KA J 



That’s fixed Mohit, give me that 
pump And yon girls, get leady to 
leave " 


TAB FATSOS 
HAVE BEEN 
batinqso 
MUCH. i'MAFPAU) 
^'IL HAVE TO 
TOH THEM' 


COMt ON, VAtSHAL t, 

LET'S SHON THEM 
HohT GOOb m 

- YES, he'll Am 

U STOP TILL HE\ 

X REACH SOHNA^^ 
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SOHNA AT LASTl 


^mALLTH i J l- Boys%r“A^>fp-r rneMAm... 


^911 


Lmv/i^l 


? « < 


My CYCLE CHAIM SLIPA£J> 
INCLe,ANl> IHB HAO TO i— 
< 6 TOP TO 6 BT n J 
V RtsHT. y 


|c«< 


I tr5 THE BEST 
\ CYCIIN&UDVEHTUR 

\hE he Bl/EP < 

'fHE BE^TCYCi iH&\/ ^ 
SPREE SO FfiR... 1 §■= 
thanks to 

OU,MAMA. \V%) 


That’s the secret of discipline, children If you 
follow the rules, you seldom make mistakes Mind 
you, a bicycle can be a good teacher* How about a 


swim now 




WK 







wSti .X 


mm 


I 
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I T was quite a revelation when some 
members of Shankar’s Stamp Club 
disclosed, at the meeting of the Club on 
March 1, that their collection is as large 
as a thousand and more from various coun- 
tiios The Editor of Children's World, who 
addressed them in the absence of Mr. G.B. 
I’ai, suggested that they should sort them 
Old countrywise first, and then according 
1(1 their themec. If they could also prepare 
a list of the countries and the subjects, 
hii'V would be in a better position to know 
how many stamps they can spare for ex- 
cb nge with the other members of the 
^' 'b and also what stamps, from which 
<(' ntry, they would want so as to enrich 
thi 'V collection. It was agreed that all mem- 
ho s would present their lists at the next 


meeting, and these would be tabulated and 
copies made for distribution among the 
members, so that regular exchange can take 
place. Exchange of stamps, more than any¬ 
thing else, brings friends closer and binds 
friendships stronger. 

Members expressed their desire to obtain 
album sheets and hinges, on payment from 
the Club; they were told that arrangements 
were being made to keep adequate stock 
of such items, and the members would not 
have to bother about going to the market 
to buy them 

As most of the members would be busy 
writing their annual exams, it was decided 
to hold the next meeting of the Club on 
Saturday, April 26. 


A DOLPIHN DOUBLE 

Dolphin Lulu had her baby born in 
Windsor Safari Park; and Juno thus be¬ 
came the first dolphin to be successfully 
reared at the Park, which is expecting 
another “visit from the stork”; this time, 
it is Juno’s auntie, Honey The Park staff 
are keeping their fingers crossed that the 
second “case” would be equally trouble- 
free. 

The photographs f appearing on the in¬ 
side cover) show, top; a ‘family snap’ in 
which Lulu laughs, as Honey (left) gets 
a kiss from baby Juno; and bottom: 
keeper Annabelle Redknap congratulates 
‘father’ Smartie. 

(Asia Features) 
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ESSAY COMPETITION RESULTS 

(See January 1986 issue) 

HERE ARE 

THE PRIZEWINNERS: 


I Prize (Rs. 500) 


II Prize (Rs. 300); 


111 Prize (Rs. 200) : 


Master Sumit Kochar 
C 4-C, Pockct-I4 
Flat No. 156, Janakpuri 
New Delhi 110058 

Miss Nceta Jain 
C-51, Siddhartha 
21 Napean Sea Road 
Bombay 400 036 

Master Ranjan Bhattacharya 
Qtr. No. 2RB/113 
At/P.O. A.R.C. Charbatia 
Dt. Cuttack 754 028 
Orissa 


The prizcwiniiiiig entrie'i will he puhlished in the Mav and June issues. 

NOW, A NEW COMPETITION ! 

Sub: “How I Spent My Summer Vacation” 

I Prize: Rs. 500, II Prize: Rs. 300, III Prize: Rs. 200 


RULES 


1. Open to children born on or after 
January I, 1971. 

2. Thoi'e is no entry foe. Every entry MUST 
bo accompanied by the coupon on 
page 75. 

3. A competitor may submit only ONE 
entry, and it must bo his/her original, 
unaided writing, to bo cert died by the 
parent or teacher/principal. 

4. Only entries in English will be accepted. 
The essay must be a TRUE account of 


the participant’s experience. The entrj 
should not exceed 1,000 words. It must 
be legibly written/typod on one side of 
the paper. 

5. No entry will be returned. 

6. The prize money will be paid in Indian 
currency. 

7. The closing date is June 15, 1986. 

8. The envelope carrying the entry should 
be superscribed “ESSAY COMPETI¬ 
TION”. 
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,Continu£d from page 9) 

of the poor boys some money to buy a 
.mack with, but he refuses, much to her 
surprise. It is left to Scout to ease the 
situation by making the teacher under¬ 
stand the boy’s family principles. “... 
[hey never took anything off anybody; 
(hey get along on what (hey have... . ” 
slie explains. 

Later, her attempt to follow Atticus’s 
belief means that, despite the local pre¬ 
judice against Negroes, she has to under- 
,si and both Atticus’s defence of his Negro 
dicnt, and the town’s prejudice against 
thenr. She has to see that Maycomb 
could hate Hitler and then turn around 
and be ugly about folks right at home,” 
..nd yet, not catch (his discrimination from 
Vlaycomb. 

But her greatest problem is the one she 
laces at the end. Boo Radley is a neigh¬ 
bour whom she has always feared, because 
lie is never seen in the daytime. One night, 
Roo saves Jem and Scout from a murder¬ 
ous attack made on them by one of their 
father’s enemies. Unknowingly, Boo kills 
the attacker, but the sheriff refuses to 
press the charges against Boo, on the 
g' ound that it is an accident. Atticus is 
very upset because to him, this evasion, 
though well meant, is a denial of every¬ 
thing he has taught his children to res- 
P' ct. But Scout understands that to charge 
R io would be “to kill a mockingbird” in 
Ollier words, to hurt a harmless creature 
vvlio has brought joy and security to them. 


The novel closes on this note of under¬ 
standing Scout reaches. “....Atticus, he 
was real nice... ” “Most people are. 
Scout, when you finally see them.” 

To Kill a Mockingbird is a unique novel, 
in that it uses children, beginning with 
its eight-year-old heroine to speak about 
adult issues, though you might like to read 
it in a simplified edition to begin with. 
Try looking at an earlier novel. The 
Adventures of Ilvckleberry Finn, and a 
later book. The Diary of Anne Frank, 
both of which use endearing young people 
to get across their ideas of human 
understanding. 

(.'hristel De^adawson 


COUPON FOR ESSAY COMPETITION 
Participants Name (Block letters) . 


Date of Birth ..Bov/Girl. 

Address. 
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TRUE STORY 


(Continued from page 12) 

which broke out was most disorganised 
and little came their way. They had to 
hurry back because soon enemy patrols 
would not only be searching for them but 
would also be attempting to block their 
route back. 

Now the explosion had not only roused 
the Pakistanis but had alerted Brigadier 
Rawat. He could laugh at the enemy now, 
but he had to help Zapata and his boys 
to get back safely. He warned his guns to 
stand by and alerted his forward troops. 
Everyone was on the look-out for Zapata’s 


patrol. Then came the message the Bri¬ 
gadier was waiting for. Zapata wanted 
artillery fire to keep the enemy pursuing 
him at bay. The guns boomed again and 
again. 

Soon the CO of the Second Malwas was 
talking on the telephone to the Brigadier. 
Zapata was safe and sound. As usual they 
had done their job. 





“What are they doing now’*' aslr#»H 
Bnpdier Rawat. 

^ halloa/’ reniled 
the CO, laughing. ^ ° 

The Brigadier smiled mto the t^phone 
Tomorrow he^'iSrmM 




another 
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BOOK NEWS 


Everythio^ Gentle About a Giant 


W E’VE all hcaid about how differently 
each of the six blind men who went 
to ‘see’ an elephant described i1 Those of 
you familial with the Sound-and-Light 
show at Red Fort will recall the phrase 
(halte phirte quille” (walking fortresses) 
- used to describe elephants And, of 
(ouise, those days are not far behind us 
when we picked up lovely picture books 
that piomiscd iriesistible stones about 
elephant tricks and jumbo pranks’ Who 
can forget t! ose wonderful elephant stories 
by Shankai—‘Mahagin’ ‘Sujata and the 
Wild Elephant’ and ‘Han and other Ele¬ 



phants’’ It IS fitting, therefore, that the 
Children’s Book Trust, which has published 
so many elephant stories, has now come 
out with a book on the elephant, its life 
style, its habits, its legendary intelligence 
memory et al ‘The Giant of the Jungle’ 
by U C Chopra a wildlife and bird enthu¬ 
siast, had won the second prize in the 
Competition foi Writers of Children’s 
Books hold a few years ago 

'I he book not only tells us all aoout the 
Asiatic and the African elephant, their dif¬ 
ferences in shape and size, it also acquaints 
the reader in simple termt. with the wa> 
the elephant lives in the wild, as part of a 
herd It tells us about the traditional 
methods of elephant flapping, and the uses 
to which a domesticated elephant is put 

But don’t make the mistake of thinking 
it’s all “elephantine” facts and nothing 
else A very tender, touching picture of the 
cow-elephant’s feeling towards its young 
emerges While the elephant’s sensitivity 
its sense of tun, its ability to play pranks 
are well-brought out, the book goes on to 
paint a very endearing picture of pachy 
derms 

Line drawings by Jagdish Joshi, whose 
elephants have always been lovable, are an 
added attraction A laminated cover and 
excellent printing make this book a worth 
while buy for Rs 6 

The birth of Bangladesh It’s all 
history now And some of us have wit 
nessed this history being made — a nation 
being born But years roll on and memon 
dims The horrors of war, the pain of se 
paration, are all forgotten by onlookers 
who now watch the development of < 
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oung nation But can they ever forget 
those who lived through the trying times’ 
over, of course' And in these times, 
\'l)en the threat of war hangs heavy m the 
<ii it IS good to be leminded about the 
inbulations of war 

Island of Seagulls” takes you straight 
ink) the heart of a war, the heart of a 
I mily affected by war Bangladesh 

today IS ‘fifteen going on sixteen’ — 

1 sweet age indeed — but take time off 
Horn su(h pressing demands like home 
uoik and Inter house matches to go 
long with Bam and Khokha, a brother 
uid sister separated from their family 
hile on the run from a wartorn town 
1 Barfglddesh — and see how they deal 
'\ith life and fight for survival when mai- 
looned on an island ‘peopled’ only by sea- 
sulls Mrinal Mitra’s line drawings create 
1 verv vivtd picture of the people on the 
island and act as a spur to read faster 
iion’i miss it It’s only Rs 5 

Vaijdvanli Fonpe 

101 SCIENCE GAMES 
By Ivar Utial 
Pustak Mahal, Delhi 
Rs15 

Many of us haye come to dread science, 
(1 en despise it more because our grasp 
o' the subject is not strong enough than 
1 1 ' ause of a genuine dislike or disinter 
' Now that we have a long vaca- 

ti m after the final examinations, how 
d»)ut dispelling this fear’ You will pro- 
') bly say, “Not me I’ve had enough science 
l< last me till the new academic session'” 

Put go through Ivar Utial’s 102 Scierce 

tries, and you might feel differently 
al >ut the subject He explains air pres- 
''' 'e moment weather forecasting, optics 



and numerous other topics in science with 
little games that make learning not only 
easier but also retentive There are step- 
by-step instructions with simple explana¬ 
tions of the logic behind each game 
Wherever necessary illustrations have 
been provided Perhaps the best feature 
of the book is the author’s invitation for 
your comments and clarifications How¬ 
ever the eight pages of advertisements 
at the end of the book—whatever their 
purpose—provide a janing note to an 
otherwise sound book 
If the price seems a mite too much, 
perhaps four or five of you could pool 
your pocket money to get a copy and ex¬ 
periment with its contents 

Bhavano 
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(Continued from page 24) overheard in the caves,” retorted Gamini 

Gamini told Lilamani all that had hap- Mr. Rupasinghe was about to intervene 
pened and wound up, “I’m sure our guide when a nondescript man tapped Gamini 
and that foreigner are together in some on his shoulder and drew him aside. Be 
racket, like replacing genuine antiques fore anyone could realise what was 
with fakes.” happening, the guide took to his heels 

But Lilamani was not so certain. “What But the stranger blew two blasts on a 
you overheard could be part of a legiti- whistle, which he drew out from his pocket, 

mate export deal. That other statue_” and within seconds, the place was alive 

“What other statue?” demanded Anura, with policemen The guide was caught, 
the class chatterbox, overhearing the last “You see,” explained the stranger, a 
phrase. Before the three friends could CID official, “the second statue you saw 
quieten him, he turned to Mr. Rupasinghe. was to be shipped out. It is the genuine 
“There’s no second statue, children,” piece, not the first one you saw. And once 
expostulated Mr. Rupasinghe. it was put up for sale on the international 

“But, Sir, we’ve got a photograph of it,” market, it would have been near impossible 
protested Shehan. for us to trace it. How you came by it I 

By now the guide had come up. “The can’t imagine.” 
sooner we confiscate that camera, the “Cave fever,” explained Gamini with a 
better.” grin. 

“I’m not giving it to you, after what I Christel R. Devadawsoii 

TODAY’S TINY TOTS ARE TOMORROW’S NATION BUILDERS: 

Inculcate saving habit In them 
Make them join in our 
JUMBO Deposit Scheme and 
see them grow happily as their 
deposits grow with us 

For details: 

Contact any one of our branches 
or 

THE KARUR VYSYA BANK LTD. 
Regd. & Central Office 
KARUR-639002 

Authorised Dealers in FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

»f 

^ Edited, jninted end publidied by K. RunakrUmaa at the Indraprastha Pieaa' (CST), New Delhi o« 

\ fxf the Childreii’a Book from Nehru Houae, 4 Bahader Shah Zaflu: Marg, New Detti"! 100®?] 
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L overs of pop music among our 
readers — and there are quite a large 
Miniber of them if one were to go by the 
liobby’ interests disclosed in our Pen- 
inends corner — will be familiar with 
11 c name BONEY M. 

Honey M was “launched” in 1976 when 
Inank Farian, at that time one of the less 
k.iown producers in Germany, released 
I their disc. The song was “Baby, do the 
I’ump”. The record was an instant suc- 
nss It took only 4 years for BONEY M 
to “conquer the world” with their unique 
hi and of pop music. 

In 1978 they were invited to Moscow — 
liio first ever group from the West to 
1 (’I form in the Soviet Union. There were 
t( 11 shows, and it is claimed that tickets 
pi iced Rs 60 each were being bought for 
M (h fancy rates as Rs 2,750! No wonder, 
tlf' event came to be described as the 
f ’.iopop explosion! The group’s success 
'll Hussia was attributed to the fact that 
' I 'lney M is a happy music group with no 
1 ' tics. It’s good family entertainment.” 

i’he group members at present are Liz 
^ chell, Marcia Barrett. Maizie Williams. 
<111 Reggie Tsiboe. Delhi recently had the 
di inction of seeing Bobby Farrell back 
1 the group that he had left in 1982 on 
hi Uh grounds, though it missed Tsiboe 


who, we are assured, is soon to join the 
group during the rest of its Asian tour. 

Jamaica-born Liz answered that ques¬ 
tion, “What shall I be?” even when she 
was a child. She wanted to be an actress 
or a singer. While in school, she formed 
a singing group with other girls and they 
sang catchy songs during the school breaks. 
Later, on a visit to Germany, she joined 
the Berliner Ensemble. A year later she 
proceeded to London for a studio record¬ 
ing, and it was there she was asked to 
join Boney M. 

Like Liz, Marcia too was born in 
Jamaica. But unlike her compatriot, 
Marcia’s route to Germany was via London. 
This is how it happened. She was a mem¬ 
ber of her school choir and used to visit 
discothques, as she was more interested 
in dancing. In London, she befriended 
someone, to whose hot rhythmic music 
she loved to dance. She became a profes¬ 
sional dancer and travelled along with 
her friend’s band. Hamburg was one of 
their halts. Another visit to London, then 
Athens, and Marcia was back in Germany 
a second time. By then she had “dis¬ 
covered” her voice! Soon she was en route 
to Boney M. 

Born in Montserrat, Maizie came to 

(Turn to page 88) 
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What tale of turtle- 
kind do these 
pictures 
tell? 
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London in 19G3 when her parents settled 
there After leaving school, she worked 
as a lashion model and later switched to 
professional singing. This made her go 
places with difTerent bands. In a beauty 
conte.st in l.ondon, she was declared Miss 
niack Iteautiful — a name she adopted for 
her ow'ii group -- “The Black Beautiful 
I’eo])le'’. During a visit to German>, she 
accepted an offer from Frank Farian to 
sing with Boney M. 

Bobb> Farrell’s was a long journey — 
from the \nliltes, where he was born, to 
Holland and then Germany The travel 
bug bit him when lie was about fifteen 
and he look ip) a job on a ship wliich first 
went to South America and then North, 
and later Furofie and went back homo 
On his crossing the Atlantic again, he 
landed in notteidam and got a job in the 
harbour Later, he became a disc jockey 
in Holland, and soon shifted to (fermany. 
As he plaved the records, he would also 
dance, much to the pleasure of li's ‘guests’ 
Frank Fanan w'as one. You can guess 
v’hat ^\ould have Iia|i})ened afterwards. 
t',\ tie way. Bobby’s nickname is Legsl 
He has a passion for Kung-fu. 

Keggie, wlio couldn’t make it to India, 
was born in Ghana, son of a new.spaper 
publisher He wanted the boy to study in 
England, so tlial he could ultimately take 
up a diplomatic career. Instead, Reggie 
who was choir singer from the age of four 
learned to jilay the piano, guitar and ba.ss. 
He did go to England but to study 
music and German literature. He formed 
his own group, called Sweet Charily. The 
group broke up and Reggie returned to 
the stage and in 1981 w'as spotted by 
Far'an, who saw in him a replacement for 
Farrell. 

This month’s blow-up of Boney M by 


Phal S. Girota — exclusive for readers of 
‘C'hildren’s World’ — is from an informal 
snap taken m a New Delhi hotel in 1984. 
It shows left to right: Liz, Marcia, Maizie, 
and Reggie. 


TURTLE-TALE 

(See paqcs St, HS) 

1 'VV/.'Ci/ nintri (omc.s can turtle vecl::^ 

he jar beh>rnr 

Look close for //oti'll raretn fold, 
a unique eolkti o) the turtle l:ntd. 

2. Fnlqehi and Sleepij - these turtle^ 

til n 

Radhiha's pels ntueh niisehiel do . 

Oh vo! 1' this to hr a tale of woe? 

1 "To the tcit or to the riqld?" 

"('orne this waij, the euenni's not i 

sight 

4. "Conie heir Sleepip I'm hij the pool 
IjCt's dire and swvn to keep us cool" 

1 "Where to now, oh Fidqeti/ One''' 
Now thirl we'ce diied ourselres in the 

su »?'■ 

h. "Oh dear, oh dear, ive shovld hai c 

knou I 

The enemu'll nerer leave us on in ’ 

own 

"Here he comes the spoilsport. 

Come on Slecpp, lei's get his goat." 

7. "Not I Fidgettj' I'd like a cat-nap 
Come on fellow, join me in Bhaiij 'a 

kitten's lea' 

5. "Dadirna. Dadima. I alwaijs knew.- 
These turtles will have jun but v II 

not sleep.. 

"All they want Radhi, is ih T 

favourite t o. 

A warm lap and a story from you. 
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Sure you would when you see the gloria 
red tar on the bright yellow cover 




Vou would ociianily N. when you notice HOW 11 WORKS’ 
on ihi tover Well how docs a motor car work * 



Steer along the pages and icad all about wheels and tyres 
earburettor and clutch engine and horse power 1 cave the driver s 
scat and open the bonnet and you'll exclaim Ah' I now know’’ 



MOTORCAR 

»I.jl SWiMvfkiiS'lSIiWW't 
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Convent School Goer 
) one regret I 

know hNGLISH. understand t well 
sorriehow can t speak fluently— 
taU whilp speaking— 
t! 1 sure shot course— rcL imtndeJ 
\ )Ui ‘jvourita Kapil Dev 

RAPIDEX ENGLISH 
SPEAKING COURSE 

^h I I ^ n ''itt 111 in ^ ing it:, 


L ■> 0 p ^1 








1 , 00 , 00.000 




^ 5 'sPwre^ 1 

-.fcrr'/r I 


II s really d good book 
to learn ^pokrn Engl sb 
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Biq Size 

Above 400 Pages 
m each 

Price Rs Z4/ each 


Postage Rs4/ 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


T hose who wish to enrol 
themselves as mem¬ 
bers of the Children’s World 
Pen-friends Club may do 
so by sending us the accom¬ 
panying form. Cut out the 
form, fill up the details 
neatly, and mail it to us. 
As the form facilitates in¬ 
dexing and preservation of 
records, its use is a MUST. 
All those who send in their 
particulars in the form will 
gel priority in enrolment. 
Limit your hobbies and 
choice of countries to make 
pen-friends from to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends, it will 




be advisable to mention 
their Member Number. 

3608 

Rita B. Singh Azad (girl. 
14) 

C/o Mrs. Chandra Kanla 
E/26/D ONGC Colony 
Makarpura Road 
Baroda-9, Gujarat, India 
Drawing, stamps 
Japan, France 

3609 

Sanjeev Bhatia (boy, 12) 
C-8, Ashok Vihar, Phase I 
Delhi 110052 
Reading, stamps 
Japan, U.S.S.R. 


3610 

Kavitha Veerasamy (g, 12) 
P.O. Box 1510 
Wanowrie 
Pune 411040 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 


3611 

Sony Mathew (b, 12) 
Bombay Book Centre 
Post Box No 10 
.^mbarnath 421505 
Maharashtra, India 
Magazine exchange, 
story-books 
US.A, Japan 
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Thitra T. Shah (g, 10) 
ikam Bhuvan 
\ icle) 

limedabad 380013 
( ijarat, India 
(, ,rdening, drawing 
I '' \ Japan 

i'll 3 

l.iejcsh Verma (b, 15) 
l-'l D, Vayu Nagar 
\ ' Force Station 
I'une 411032 
M (liaraslilra, India 
StMmming, music 
Siniiapore, UK 

i()l4 

f{ Nirupama Cg, 10) 

1\ TS\ Koil St 
\l\!apore, Madras 600 004 
Tamilnadu India 
Ri acting, stamps 
Smt'apore, UK 

1015 

Faihad Bomaniee (b, 13) 

( 1 Amarchand Mansion 
b' Madam Cama Road 
R"mbay 400 039 
I’l otography, painting 
t > 4 , France 

6 

K Sarada (g, 13) 
r S V Koil St 

' apore, Madras 600 004 
I’lnadu, India 
ding, singing 
-lapore, Malaysia 


3617 

Mohd. Hasan Imam (b, 16) 
28/3 Shamsul Huda Road 
Calcutta 700 017 
Reading, stamps 
Japan, USA 

3618 

Swasti Basu (g, 13) 

246-F, MIG DBA Flats 
Raiouri Garden 
New Delhi 110027 
Drawing, stamps 
Japan, Thailand 

3619 

Suneet Chhabra (b, 16) 

26 Model Gram 
Ludhiana, Punjab, India 
Stamps, sports 
Any country 

3620 

N Radhika fg, 13) 

C/o Mr N V Ramayya 
79, KF/4 Dhatkida 
Jamshedpur 831001 
Bihar, India 

Stamps, picture postcards 
Other than India 

3621 

C Praveen (b, 14) 

C/o Mr P C Menon 
Off Survey School Road 
TC 5/924 (1), 
Peroorokada 
Trivandrum 695 005, 
Kerala, India 
Cricket, cycling 
Australia, U S A. 


3622 

Ashwarya Kaul (g, 11) 

C/o Mr S P Gupta, 
Advocate 
Mohalla Afghana 
Kacchi Chawm 
Jammu 180001, India 
Dancing, horse-riding 
Japan, USSR 

3623 

Sanjeev Pun (b, 13) 

C/o Mr SK Pun 
House No 531, Sector II 
Kudremukh 577142 
Chickmagalur Dt 
Karnataka, India 
Table Tennis, music 
USSR, France 

3624 

Meetu Narang (g, 15) 

C-63, Indeipuri 
Now Delhi 110012 
Painting, stamps 
Any country 

3625 

A G Muralidhar (b, 13) 
201, loth Cross, IV Block 
Kuvempunagar 
Mysore 570023 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, correspondence 
Germany, Finland 

3626 

Anju Mathew (g, 6) 

C/o Mr KC Mathew 
RFC Hostel 
R E College 
Calicut 67360] 

Travelling, drawing 
U K, Sweden 
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3627 

Anith Malhcw (b, 10) 

C/o Mr. K.C. Mathew 
Parayil House 
Regional Engg College 
Calicut 673601 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, painting 
U.S.SR., France 

3628 

Shilpa V Iyer (g, 10) 
G/35 Jeevan Nagar 
Off Veera Desai Road 
Andheri (West) 

Bombay 400058 
Reading, dancing 
Any country 

3629 

Ajith Mathew fb, 12) 

C/o Mr. K.C. Mathew 
Parayil House 
R.E. College 
Calicut 673601 
Kerala, India 
Reading, stamps 
Japan, Australia 

3630 

Necta Nair (g, 10) 

BA 233/2, Tagore Garden 
New Delhi 110027 
Games, singing 
U.K., U.S.A. 

3631 

Rajesh Parekh (b, 16) 

35 Crescent Road 
Jyoti Nivas, Ground Floor 
Near Race Course 
Bangalore 560001 
Coins, greeting cards 
Any country 


3632 

Neelu Nair (g, 12) 

BA 233/2 Tagore Garden 
New Delhi 110027 
TV, Pop music 
Switzerland, India 


3633 

Tejan A. Momin (b, 13) 
Forest Compound 
P.O. Rongrenggiri 794111 
East Garo Hills 
Meghalaya, India 
Cycling, posters 
U.S.A., Japan 


3634 

Neela Nair (g, 12) 

BA 233/2 Tagore Garden 
New Delhi 110027 
Music, reading 
U.S A, Japan 


3635 

Saleem (b, 16) 

H. No. 3-5-782/53/B 
Parade Gate 
King Kolhi 
Hyderabad, India 
Movies, music 
Any country 


3636 

Shalini Dodeja (g, 13) 
21, Om Niwas 
R.A. Kidwai Road 
Wadala, Bombay 400 031 
Badminton, reading 
U.S.A., U.K 


3637 

Amarendra T. Yadwad 
(b, 14) 

1529 Desai Building 

0pp. Tararani High School 

Khanapur 

Belgaum 591302, India 
Stamps, painting 
Canada, Japan 

3638 

Indu Jain (g, 14) 

33 Samraan Bazar 
Jangpura, Bhogal 
New Delhi 110014 
Stamps, greeting cards 
Japan, U.S.A. 

3639 

Manish Dodeja (b, 8) 

21, Om Niwas 
R.A. Kidwai Rooad 
Wadala, Bombay 400031 
Cricket, Badminton 
U.S.A., U.K. 


3640 

N. R. Latha (g. 12) 
A-96, Anna Nagar 
Madras 600040 
Stamps, coins 
U.K., U.S.A. 


3641 

Sandeep Jain (b, 12) 
33 Samman Bazar 
Jangpura, Bhogal 
New Delhi 110014 
Chess, reading 
U.S.S.R., U.S.A. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Editor, 

My wife and I have been regular rea¬ 
ders of Onldrev's World all through our 
respective childhood The affinity for the 
magazine is, therefore, a single, strong 
hereditary factor for our daughter. 

Ma 'j. Shailesih Kwnar, do 56 APO 

“Phobias Galore” (March 1986) made 
interesting reading I am myself sulTering 
from hydrophobia — tear of water! I am 
told each word in the English language 
has a story. 1 hope you will start a new 
feature called “Words and Their Stories”. 
Everything about the magazine — the 
smooth pages, the neat printing, well-writ- 
ten articles, and the exciting stories — 
makes it the best of all children’s maga¬ 
zines published in India. 

T. Bhagijolaksltnn, Bhceviuiiipatnam 

Children between 13 and 16 years of 
age have strong viewpoints, but generally 
don’t know how to let others become ac¬ 


quainted with their ideas. I hope you will 
soon introduce a “Children’s Forum”, ip 
which the youth of India, like me, can un¬ 
leash their ideas otherwise bound in the 
recesses of their minds. 

Prhja Jayadevan, Bomlm 

Yours is a superb magazine. It is \ery 
interesting and informative. The Annual 
Number was fantastic. I liked “It was all 
a loke”. Please give us more such scienii 
fiction. Can we have posters of Walt Ids 
ney characters? Plea.se give us some uioa.s 
on making decoration pieces like mil 
hangings You should also start a column 
for First Aid, so that we may get sonic 
general intormation. 

N/rvpavia Kusha’oaha, CJiandhivh 

1 agree with Richa Ilimani’s suggest ion 
that the magazine should start an Ad^('Il 
ture Club It will be very exciting. I (on 
gratulate Kicha on her excellent idea J 

KarUa Chawla, Cochiim 


From the Editor 


That’s a good crop of suggestions! Some 
of them go for IMMEDIATE implementa¬ 
tion, and it’s a promise. “Forum” and 
“First Aid” to begin with from the next 
Issue, w’hile the others will wait for their 
turn. Talking ol Adventure, here’s an in¬ 
vitation to every one of those adventure- 
loving among our readers to send in a 
description of any real or true adventure 
of which they have first-hand knowledge 
or in which they had a role to play. Don’t 
leave out the five Ws and II (when, what, 
where, w'ho, why, and how')! By now you 
mu.st all be enjoying your summer vaca¬ 
tion and have started gathering ideas and 
collecting details for the Essay competi¬ 


tion announced last month. Meanwhile; 
the 500-rupee First Prize winner in the 
previous competition appears on page 
Don’t you have something more to add 
to Sumit Kochar’s ‘preview’ of India 
2001 AD? Your views, if received in our 
office before May 31, wdll be collated lot 
the July is.sue. Be precise and huet 
Among the holiday features this mi nlh 
the play “’Vararuchi” comes to you w'ltl) 
a .specific purpose: Won’t you like to "tOn* 
it with the help of your brothers am- siS" 
ters and friends? Well, you can evei try 
your hand at direction! Write back an^ 
tell us how you enjoyed “playing’’ tltit 
well-known legend. 
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night, Agra became an important military 
station. Troops, both Indian and foreign, 
began to pour into the city and the 
military authorities launched a programme 
of acquiring whatever accommodation was 


'll i:W- y’i' • 


, . - A.p 

''' t «* vrtr^f>- 



O N the outskirts of Agra, not far from 
Akbar’s historic fort and the worid- 
Liraous Taj Mahal, there stands a hillock, 
itocky and barren, with nothing but the 
Hardy wood apple dotting its sides, the 
111 !lock is nonetheless lopped by a palatial 
1 luse To the local people, this house is 
I'Hown as Jacob’s Castle. 

In the forties, when this story opens, 
1 I'ob’s Castle had remained unoccupied 
< as long as anybody could remember. 
I -ose days, a vacant house did not make 
H' \vs. There were many more, dotting 
!! -‘ cantonment and other thinly-populated 
‘as of the city. Then came the thrust 
0 Ihe Second World War, and almost over- 


available to house them. 

In the process, they came upon Jacob’s 
Castle. Large, roomy, dignified-looking, 
with a well of its own and a plot of land 
all waiting to be turned into a garden. 
Why, it seemed just the place for a senior 
service officer So what if it had fallen 
into disrepair? That kind of thing could 
be put right in next to no time. 

The aulhorities w^ent into action, trying 
to locate the owner of the house. And 
here they came upon something strange. 
The house, in effect, belonged to nobody! 
Its last owner had died childless at the 
turn of the century His widow, a simple 
woman, denied the benefits of education, 
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had lived out her given span of time under 
the protection of her brother Even after 
her death, nobody had ever claimed the 
property The authorities jumped at this 
opportunity They promptly acquired the 
house and all the land around it Masons 
worked on i1 tevcrishly for a month or so, 
and then Jacob’s Castle was allotted to an 
Indian army officer by the name of Co'lonel 
Pai 

No sooner had the Pais moved in than 
they noticed strange things happening 
about the house Doors opened and closed 
on their own Lights went out without 
anyone so much as touching the switches. 
At night, one could hear footsteps going up 
and down the verandah All the rooms 
opened out on the verandah and one by 
one their latches rattled as if someone 
were trying to come in Whenever Col 
Pai stepped on to the verandah to find out 
who was there he couldn’t see even a 
shadow 


The Pais were a stout-hearted family 
Even so, they found these goings on a bit 
unsettling And more was to come 
Mrs Pai was a French lady The Pais 
had a daughter Jenny, who was very 
pretty to look at, but a bit of a tomboy 
Jenny’s inseparable companion was a black 
Alsatian called Peter XTnlike other dogs 
of his breed, Peter was very friendly 
Anything that Jenny did, Peter had to do 
alongside, be it walking or eating or read¬ 
ing a book When Jenny first set eyes on 
Jacob’s Castle, she was delighted “Oh 
super’” she cried “Just the kind of place 
for a romp with Peter'” 

But here Jennv was wrong No sooner 
did the Pais moye in than a great change 
came over Peh^. He turned quiet and 
sluggish Most often he refused his food 


and spent his sitting mom oly under 



Jenny’s bed At night, he simply howled 
and howled. Jenny’s mother took him to 
a vet, but apparently there was nothing 
physically wrong with the dog “Seems 
to me he’s missing something or some¬ 
body,” said the vet “Maybe a companion 
he left behind somewhere?” 

“I doubt it,” said Jenny’s mother “Our 
daughter has always been his best friend 
Why should he suddenly start missing 
someone else’” 

The vet prescribed some powders but 
they didn’t help Jenny and her mother 
tried to coax Peter’s appetite with chicken 
soup and Bournvita, for which he had a 
great weakness, but Peter refused meal 
after meal He sat all of a heap by da\ 
and at night he simply howled the 
place down 

The Pais were losing their sleep and 
the Colonel for one would have none ol 
it “Why don’t we shut him up in one of 
the outhouses for the night’” he asked 
And Jenny agreed that the suggestion 
made sense There was a line of outhouses 
at the back of Jacob’s Castle Jenny's 
mother chose the one nearest the well 
and had it cleaned out There she placed 
some food and water and Peter’s rug 
Around eight in the evening they left 
Peter in the outhouse and bolted the dooi 

Next morning they found the doo 
ajar and Peter dead The servants stouti 
denied having opened the door Nobod 
had heard a sound There were no sign^ 
of injury on Peter’s body, and the fool 
and water were found untouched Jeniv 
broke down and sobbed her heart on' 
“I’m not living in this house any more 
she declared “All those spooky goings o ' 
We don’t know a thing about the place 
Why don’t we move out of here?” 

A grim-faced Col Pai left for wo k 
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liat morning No sooner had he gone 
Man old Samuel, their cook, came hob- 
ling out of the kitchen and went straight 
1 Mrs Pai “Not to worry, Memsaab,” he 
luspered “It’s only Jacob Saab He’s 
iken the dog away He always did love 
ogs ” 

What do you mean’” cried Mrs Pai, 
iioroughly shaken “Who’s this Jacob 
ub and how do you know him^” 

1 don’t know him, Memsaab,” said 
'inuel ‘But he used to live in this house 
U\ greatgrandfather actually cooked for 


n 
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him, and I’m told Jacob Saab was mighty 
pleased with the food ” 

“But who xoas this Jacob Saab’” Mrs 
Pai persisted 

“A colonel in the army,” said Samuel. 
“I’m told he was a tall and handsome man 
with a beautiful wife and son, too And 
he had a dog A fierce dog who dearly 
loved his master ” Samuel dropped his 
voice “Don’t go looking for it, Memsaab, 
but they say there’s a tunnel leadmg from 
this house all the way to the fort In 1857, 
when war broke out between the British 
and Indians, Col Jacob sent many British 
soldiers, officers and their families to the 
safety of the fort, through this very tun¬ 
nel But his wife wouldn’t go She wouldn’t 
leave him alone Col Jacob Wras getting 
desperate about his family’s safety One 
day, he actually pushed his wife and son 
into the tunnel and closed the trap-door 
on them The very next day a violent 
mob attacked his house They killed Col. 
Jacob and his dog and threw them both 
into the well 

“Col Jacob never lived to find out if 
his wife and son reached the safety of the 
fort They say he still comes back looking 
for the entrance to the tunnel And who 
knows, Memsaab, but Peter might be Col 
Jacob’s dog in another foim’ 

Soon after this incident Col Pai was 
transferred to a held area and his wnfe 
and daughter moved to Delhi As news 
had gone round that Jacob’s Castle was 
haunted nobody was willing to move into 
it For a while it did duty as a military 
store Rut at the end of the War, when 
most of the battalions were pulled out, 
Jacob’s Castle went back to its mysterious 
existence atop the hillock on the outskirts 
of Agra 

Pratibba Nath 
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Dear sqncaks and growls. 

It was awful to have llaghu without a 
voice. I thought it would be peaceful, 
quiet, calm. I thought T would hear only 
the right noises for a week — ray mother 
frying papads tlixll — or the shout of 
the ice-cream man, or the plipetty plop of 
a small, sweet rain 1 thought that for a 
whole week (a week was the time the 
doctor had predicted for Raghu’s voice 
to return), 1 would be free of hearing 
things like, “Perky, I have a plan,” or 
“Don’t you understand you ant-witted 
creature?” Or, much worse than either of 
these, “Perky, I must talk to you about 
something.” 

Well, the week wasn’t at all quiet or 


restful. In fact, it was so noisy, it almost 







blew my brains out of my head. For one 
thing, Raghu didn’t look as if he had lost 
his voice 1 mean, I can’t tell you how peo 
pie are supposed to look when they have 
lo.st their voices, but aren’t they supposed 
to look a little different at least? Maybe 
wear a scarf round their necks, or paint 
themselves blue, or something. You see, 
Raghu didn’t even have a fever or any¬ 
thing, so he came to school quite normally 
with his usual quota of books and un¬ 
sharpened pencils and blunt erasers and 
toothless sharpeners, and everybody spoke 
to him quite normally. But as he couldn’t 
reply because of his voice, there was no 
point in asking him anything. Listen to 
what happened in the geography class. Our 
geography teacher is always full of energy 
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if comes bursting into class and bursts 
i( the lesson and bursts into questions 
liu those fountains of sparks that we light 
01 Diwali, the anaar, you know. So that 
wuk Raghu’s voiceless week fV.W), he 
le into the class as usual, our teacher, 
an. jumped into the lesson and started 
fn i'4 questions. 

Where is Sri Lanka situated? Latitude 
„in longitude? You, boy, answer.” And 
li( pointed to the boy who is always the 
Ill si to be asked, because he sits in the 
111 si low, near the door Our geography 
(fcj iier is very systematic; he travels down 
lilt rows of desks So that no boy can 
CM ,(,)c When he came to Raghu, he ask- 
ca What crops are grown in Sri Lanka?” 

' lehu stared at him blankly (lie’s ver> 
coni' at these blank stares lie makes you 
h'll as if you are a particularly ugly wail ) 
the teacher raised his vroice. “(\>me on, 
biu Answer me' Answ'cr' What crops arc 
.linen m Sn Lanka’” 
iwiglm continued to stare blankly “Sn, 
bj’ some of us shouted, “Sir, he has 
lo * ” 

. lu- teacher turned to us angrily. “1 did 
no’ ask you to say anything I’m asking 
" \ou, boy, what crops are grown in 
Sii '.anka”” 

f’.iit Sir. ..”1 pleaded “I just w^ant 

to 'a\ . 

^tand up on your chair, Pradeep,” the 
tnather said sharply “And learn to am 
wc only when asked. Now you, boy. tell 
"hat crops arc grown in Sri Lanka?” 
1 dood on my chair miserably I felt as 
'1 as burning red and green How terri- 
; was to be punished in this way and 


' ome on. boy’ Answer,” the teacher 
yelling now. “What are the crops 
^’0' '1 in Sri Lanka?” 
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Raghu continued to stare blankly 
The teacher w'ent close to him. “Do you 
or don't you know' the answer? What are 
the crops grown in Sn Lanka?” 

One or two boys timidly raised their 
hands I didn’t know whether they want¬ 
ed lo answ'ov the question or tell him 
abouc Raghu But anyway, he turned on 
liiem furiously “I don’t want anyone else 
to answer'" he barked “Just this boy' 
What aie the crops giown in Sn Lanka? 
Come on, answer' What are the crops 
grown in Sn Lanka’ WHAT \RE THE 
CROI’S GROWN IN SRI L'\NK.A’” 

Like a robot, Raghu took out a slate 
fiom his bag, and then a piece of chalk, 
and then very laboriously, he wiote “Sir, 
1 have lost my voice ” 

The chalk squeaked as only a chalk can, 
and made us Jong to close our ears I wish 
we had, because when the geography tea¬ 
cher saw that sentence he yelled so loud 
and so long that he lost his voice, too 

You? vo?cefid, woeful 

t Vr 
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India in 2001 A.D.: 
As I Foresee 


By Somit Kochar (11), New Delhi. 



V ' 



I NDIA, as we all know, is a multicul¬ 
tural mosaic It can boast of a cul¬ 
tural heritage like none other’s Having 
seen many ups and downs in the past, 
India has proved to the world that a de¬ 
mocratic country can retain its indivi 
duality while marching on the path oi pro¬ 
gress and prospenty India now stands on 
the threshold ol the 21st century 
At this juncture the questions that come 
to my mind can be compared to the my¬ 
riad designs termed in a kaleidoscope 
Change is the law of nature There are 
bound to be changes in various spheres 
of life But this IS not what is going to 
matter with the change of the century 
What IS going to matter really is the re¬ 
ceptivity to the change — one that is for 
the better, a change in spiritual ideology, 
in technical innovations, and m moral 
values 

The 21st century would mean most to 
those of us who will by then be respon¬ 
sible adults and rightful citizens In the 
21at century, India, as I foresee, might 
have to face many challenges Their solu¬ 


tions will call for constructive changes, 
for whitli the light attitudes and aptitu 
des will have to be developed Such atti 
tudes and aptitudes will require dynamic 
conditions Changes can be brought aboui 
only in a congenial enviionmcnt, not, 
merely by crying for it 

Betterment shall usher m a new eia ot 
citizens ready to adapt to now envnon 
menl The important areas of change 
would be — technical progress, national 
growth, production, economy, and the 
like 

Technical progress would be ama/ing 
in the real sense It would be like step¬ 
ping into a technical eia without being pre¬ 
pared foi the same A machine may 'hes 
handle a man, rather than a man handl 
ing the machine A man in the 21st cen 
tury would depend totally on mad ines 
which would save him labour and 
him time for leisure The quest is c 
the same 

Rian’s curiosity is not going to rest 
that He might like to go further a' 
Technicians, hitherto overlooked, v »u' 
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be decorated and commended. There 
would no longer be any preference for 
hite-collared jobs. People with technical 
know-how would be given due importance. 

India in 2001 A.D. would be a totally 
integrated country. Each individual will 
be bound by the thread of spiritual unity 
and communal harmony. Every person 
will be able to fend for himself — spiri¬ 
tually. Population growth will be in check. 
There will be no dearth of food. Everything 
will be in plenty. The warehouses will be 
lull lo the brim and buyers will have no 
problems. 

l'’eople will compare the age with that 
nl Lord Rama’s that they might have read 
111 legends. Havanas will have no place. A 
virtuous and pious life will be the only 


target. ‘Virtue honoured and vice punish¬ 
ed’ would be the motto of the day in 
2001 A.D. Self-discipline would be the off¬ 
shoot of the new ideology which would 
form the foundation of the nation. 

All this progress would have to be 
harmonised with progress in various 
spheres. There would be stress on syn¬ 
thesis rather than disintegration. Things 
would then move in the desired direction, 
leading to better days ahead. 

This optimism of mine would generate 
optimism for better days ahead, and my 
contribution in the well of goodness will 
be like a pebble in the ocean, nay, the 
pebble outside. 

The llnd and lllrd Prize winning essays 
will appear next month.—Editor 
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Edward Beverley from “New Forest” 


must all die, foresters, landlords 

W — as well as kings,” this is the 
dangerous world in which 14-year-old 
Edward Beverley of The Children of the 
New Forest grows up. For the first time 
in British history, the monarch. King 
Charles I, has been deposed and executed 
by the Parliament led by Oliver Cromwell. 
The king’s followers, the Royalists, have 
lost their lives and property in fighting 
for their sovereign. This is Edward’s 
story, too. 

Having lo.st his parents in the Civil War, 
Edward, his brother Humphrey, and their 
sisters. Alice and Edith, narrowly escape 
with their lives as the Parliamentarians, 
or Roundheads, burn Arnwood, the Bever¬ 
ley home, in an attempt to kill them. 
Luckily, their faithful servant, Jacob 
Armitage. gets wind of the Roundheads’ 
plan, and helps the four children escape 
to his cottage in the New Forest where 
he disguises them as his grandchildren. 

The strain of adapting to a new life falls 
most heavily on Edward, for, as the eldest, 
he remembers most clearly the life he 
has led as a weU-bred Royalist. Now, 
however, he had to subordinate himself 
to playing the role of a forester’s grandson 
in a world governed by his enemies. This 
often makes him gloomy and bitter but, 
as the author. Captain Marryat, remarks, 
“This (was) not surprising. He was 
living only two miles from his proper 
home which was in ruins.” 

At times, Edward finds it difficult to 
maintain his new identity, particularly 
with the Intendant Mr. Heatherstone ■— 
the Roundhead in charge of the New 
Forest. Once he comes close to betraying 


Captain Frederick Marryat had an ex¬ 
citing career us a naval officer in 19th 
century England — a life which he 
pictured in his novel about sailors and 
the sea, Mr. Midshipman Easy. The 
Children of the New Forest, however, 
is his only historical novel, in which 
Marryat describes the courage and re¬ 
sourcefulness of four young persons — 
Edward, Humphrey, Alice, and Edith 
Beoerley—as they struggle to survive 
in the England of the 17th century, 
divided by a Cwil War between the 
King and the Parliament Among them, 
Edward comes alive most vividly and 
it is easy to see why in the course of 
the novel. 


himself when Mr. Heatherstone questions 
him about his loyalties, and his reasons 
for killing the deer in the New Forest 
that now belonged to the Parliament. “1 
think that the deer in the forest belong 
to King Charles, who is my true king. 1 
feel that it is only to him that 1 should 
answer.” Yet Edward succeeds in adapt¬ 
ing himself to this new situation after a 
time. Outwardly, he learns to live the 
life ol a hunter, learning from Jacob to 
kill game and helping Humphrey to cap 
ture animals for his farm. More impor 
tantly, he adapts his thinking to suit hi.s 
new life. When the Intendant asks him to 
become his secretary, Edward hesitate.s 
at first, because he feels it would be de¬ 
meaning to work under a Roundhead 
But, then, he realises that the post would 
mean greater prospects and security foi 
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his lamily as well as a better chance for 
him to learn about the political situation. 
This ability to adapt to a new way of life 
is the hallmark of Edward’s maturity. 

Edward’s flexibility is accompanied by 
a deep sense of generosity. He never 
forgot the heartlessness of the Roundheads 
who set fire to Arnwood hoping that the 
Beverley children would be burnt to 
death. Yet, when a similar fate threatens 
Patience Heatherstone, the daughter of 
the Intendant, as a fire breaks out in her 
home, Edward unhesitatingly makes his 
way through the flames and saves her, 
injuring himself in the process. This 
large heartedness makes Edward umque, 
lor none of the bystanders show the In¬ 
tendant any sympathy, remembering the 
Roundheads’ behaviour towards the Arn¬ 
wood children. But Edward thinks difler- 
ently. T would have saved the daughter 
ol m) worst enemy, or my worst enemy 
himseit, from .such a death” In a time of 
war, when revenge and cruelty were 
practi.sed with a vengeance, Edward’s 
magnammily stands out in high rebel. 

Physical courage is a quabty that all 
the lour children show in different ways 
as tfio.v begin life in a new environment. 
What distinguishes Edward, however, is 
that he also has the courage of his con¬ 
victions He owes allegiance to no cause 
except the king’s, and acts out his belief 
that the only laws that are valid are the 
king’s. Edward valiantly champions the 
king against the Roundheads. His defence 
climaxes in a heated exchange with the 
Intendant about who is to rule the coun¬ 
try. “I vvill not hear you speak like that 
of the Parliament. Do you know those are 
the words of a traitor?” exclaims the In¬ 
tendant. But Edward has a bold rejoin¬ 
der: “That may be so according to the 


present Parliament.... As a loyal subject 
of King Charles II, I deny it.” 

The quality that stands Edward in good 
stead throughout the novel is his resource¬ 
fulness. This is best seen in the episode 
where he joins the Royalist forces to fight 
the Roundheads at the Battle of Worces¬ 
ter. When he returns wilh two friends, 
Chaloner and Grenville, to the New Forest 
he realises that he is again in Roundhead 
territory. To prevent suspicion from fall¬ 
ing on himself and his friends, he dons 
the uniform of a Roundhead for, as he 
explains, “I thought if 1 kept on these 
clothes, the people would think I had been 
with the Parliamentary army, not with 
the Cavaliers (i.e., the Royalists).” 

Having brought his friends safely to 
lus cottage, Edward arranges for Gren¬ 
ville and Chaloner to remain disguised as 
Roundheads while he, in his capacity as 
Secretary to the Intendant. would be able 
to meet any Roundheads on the lookout 
for escaped Royalists. Things work out 
exactly as Edward plans. He puts the 
Roundhead search party off the scent by 
telling them, “Mr. Heatherstone and his 
verderers (i.e, foresters) will take good 
care that no rebels from the battle 
of Worcester stay in the forest” 

At the beginning of their .stay in the 
New Forest, the only thought in Edward’s 
mind is revenge “He longed to grow up 
to be a man so that 
he could fight ” 

Gradually, how¬ 
ever, he comes to 
realise that there 
is more to grow¬ 
ing up than satis¬ 
fying his own 
yearning for ven¬ 
geance. Jacob tea- 
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ches him that his first duty is to pro¬ 
tect his sisters, and Edward’s new thought¬ 
fulness for Alice and Edith makes him 
change his plans lor avengmg his father’s 
death, and motivate himself to serve the 
Intendant As he tells Pablo, a young gipsy 
boy who works for them, “I think that 1 
may be more useful to my sisters by go¬ 
ing away. They know nobody and have no 
friends in the world ” 

Edward becomes more gentle in other 
ways, too. At first he cannot brook the 
sight of a Roundhead hat and uniform. 
But he slowly acquires the ability to play 
a disagreeable role good-humouredly. This 
can be seen in the lighthearted conver¬ 
sation he has with Humphrey ‘Tf I do not 
wear the hat, people will be suspicious 
But I needn’t wear one of the very tall 
ones!” 

Edward’s perceptions widen outside the 
home as well, lie comes to understand 
and appreciate people for what they are 
even when they are not like him We first 
see this in Edward’s relationship with 
Pablo, who as an uneducated gipsy boy is 
very different from anyone the lour chil¬ 
dren had known before Edith particularly 
IS hurt by Pablo’s cruelty to their pets 
and asks Edward to punish him Bui Ed¬ 
ward, realising that Pablo’s background 
alone had made him behave in the way 
he did, saves Pablo from punishment by 
saying, “Edith, I think you will have to 
forgive Pablo You must set him a good 
example ’ 

Edward learns to apply his understand 
mg of people to the situation in England 
Instead of viewing the Roundheads merely 
as his personal enemies, he discovers that 
they bad done away with Charles I and 
his followers because to them the Roya- 






Edward. Mr Heaiher^tone, and 
danghtci Patience 


lists leprcsented tyranny. Similarly, h( 
realises that the Roundhead camp can also 
include men of integrity, like the Inter) 
dant As he tells the latter, “I feel a res 
peot foi you which, I have to confess, 1 
did not feel at first ” 

Edward’s ability to see the good even 
in the enemy’s cause is the best proof < i 
greatness that comes to us m The Cht' 
dren of the New Forest 

Christel R. Devadawson 
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FACE TO FACE 


The 

“Birdman” 

Of 

Bombay 



E VEI^YTHING v^as quiet when I enter¬ 
ed the gates of the sprawling bunga- 
lOM' of yesteryears in Pah Hill, Bombay, 
one afternoon As I stood in the verandah 
watching a sparrow fly past, I was sud 
denly greeted with a “Hello' Come in'” 
from the other end of the large Iront hall 
When I turned, I was taken aback to see 
a small figure, with a brisk gait and a 
disarming smile, approachmg me I had 
expected to sec a doddenng venerable 
octogenarian No At 89, Dr Salim Ah is 
as chirpy and charming as a bird, as briok 
and bright as a youth. 

Who hasn’t heaid of this famous orni¬ 
thologist, also a pioneer birdwatcher? As 
he spoke to me, his story unravelled it¬ 
self, and a whole new' beautiful world of 
birds opened up in front of me I also 
realized that it was through hard work, 
patience and perseverence, and a sheer 
undiminishing: lifetime passion for bailds 
and their behaviour that Dr. Salim Ah 
could conduct so many bird surveys cover¬ 
ing almost every part of the country. He 
ts also known as a crusader for the con¬ 
servation of wild life, and protector of the 
environment No wonder he was awarded 


the much coveted Paul Getty Internation¬ 
al Prize for Wild Life Conservation He 
has also been honoured w'lthm the coun- 
tiy, with titles as well as medals and de- 
gtecs (honorts tavsa) m his long and 
eventful career 

‘Let me begin at the beginning,’ I 
thought, and asked Dr Sahra Ah “Can 
you recall for our young readers how and 
when birds started interest ng you’” 

“I grew' up in the loving care of a ma¬ 
ternal uncle and his wife They were 
guardians of a misf ellaneous assortment 
of children But no one in this large fami¬ 
ly was at all interested in birds except 
me, and perhaps a nephew called Sulei¬ 
man 

“In those days, say, in the beginning of 
this century, partridges and quails were 
sold cheaply and in abundance Dozens of 
these birds were brought home alive, to 
be killed and cooked later. 

“Sule'man and I used to rescue a few 
of these unfortunate birds on the sly, and 
keep them as pots in a rough and ready 
pen made out of a dealwood box and wire 
mesh It gave us immense joy to sit be¬ 
side this ‘aviary’ and watch the behaviour 
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of the birds for hours together. On holi¬ 
days, it was certainly a far pleasanter way 
of passing lime than doing homework. 
With our pocket-money, we even bought 
a pair of jungle fowl and proudly added 
them to our collection.” 

“Over the years you must have deve¬ 
loped a wonderful aviary. Can I see it 
now?” I interrupted. 


CHILDHOOD PASSION 


“No. I did not develop my aviary. It was 
a childhood passion that later transform¬ 
ed itself into a liking to watch birds in 
their natural surroundings. Though I have 
kept birds from time to time for experi¬ 
mental purposes, I have always released 
them afterwards.” 

1 urged Dr. Salim Ali to tell me more 
about his childhood days. 

“I was about nine or ten when my uncle, 
whom we boys hero-worshipped for his 
shikar exploits, presented me with a re¬ 
pealer air-gun. I loved to show it off, and 
began to shoot house sparrows that lived 
in sundry holes in the ceiling and walls. 

“The very first observation and bird 
note that T made was at this time. 1 
ob.^erved a female sparrow in a hole in 
the wall. She sat inside, on the eggs, 
whi^c a cock sparrow came flying and sat 
at the entrance, as though on guard. I 
shot the male. In a very short while, the 
female acquired another male who prom¬ 
ptly sat on guard at the very same place. 
When I shot this one, too, the female had 
another male in attendance, in no time. 
I was amazed.” 

‘‘‘Was your scientific interest in birds 
born at this juncture?” 

“It was during the summer holidays. In 


the hamlet of Deonar that we visited, rice- 
straw used to be stacked up on trees to 
keep it out of the reach of hungry cattle. 
House sparrows collected to roost among 
these stacks. They came just as it was get¬ 
ting dark, and hurriedly tunnelled their 
way into the straw. My strategy was to 
keep ready for their arrival, and pot only 
the males before they disappeared within. 

“One such victim, 1 observed, was a 
little different. It had a yellow patch on 
its throat, like a curry stain. I suspected 
something was wrong with it, and took it 
to my unc’o. He examined the .sparrow 
carefully and agreed that it was a different 
bird. He then asked me if I would like to 
learn more about the bird. Certainly, I 
did. So he gave me a letter of introduc¬ 
tion to the secretary of the Bombay Na¬ 
tural History Society, Mr. Millard, and 
asked me to go to him with the bird. I 
went Th's was my first contact wdth that 
Society It was a memorable and thrilling 
experience.” 

“Can you tell us something more about 
it?” 1 asked. 


A TIIIULLING EXPEBIKNCE 


“Surel I would have told you even it 
you hadn't asked. I was terribly nervous 
meeting Mr. Millard, an Englishman. But 
he happened to be a charming person, 
eager to help me. He immediately identi¬ 
fied the bird as the Yellow Throated Spar¬ 
row. He went on to show me the bird col¬ 
lection at the Society. I was astonished at 
the numerous species of sparrows in the 
collection. 

“Mr. Millard also gave me books on 
birds. They spurred my interest in birds. 
1 have read them again and again with 
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undimimshed pleasure and admiration 
Thenceforth, 1 began to read more and 
more books on natural history, particular¬ 
ly on birds ” 

“Did this interest in birds that you 
developed at this stage mtericre with your 
studies, sports, and other activities’” 

“As a boy, I found it far pleasanter to 
be chasing and watching bird activities 
than doing ridiculous sums in school 
Nonetheless, my school career as such is 
nothing to boast about 1 was good in Eng¬ 
lish, I could say, and the only school prize 
1 ever got was the book Animal fnemh 
for good conduct in the Fourth Class As 
loi sports, I wasn’t a good sportsman by 
any stretch of the imagination I liked 
placing hockey and tennis 1 cn]o>ed bad¬ 
minton and lootball. Later on, I greatly 
enjoyed motoi (ycling I toured England 
and the Continent and vis'ted places of 
natural hiStory on my motor cycle It was 
thoroughly enjoyable and a tar less ex¬ 
pensive and convenient way of going 
around wiih all the material T needed toi 
mv biid survey But, my favourites \\crc 
spoil shooting of birds and big game 
hunting ” 

At this junctuie I confessed that I was 
a little confused “Please tell me,” 1 said, 
“how are you able to advocate wild life 
conservation, and at the same time up¬ 
hold shooting of game for sport*’ ’ 

“I grew up in an era when hunting was 
the ‘in’ thing for every young man ot con 
sequence to cultivate I naturally became 
an ardent shooter under the guidance ot 
my uncle As a school boy, I waited eager¬ 
ly for the winter vacation, which was the 
shooting season, and we boys accompani¬ 
ed the elders in their hunting spree The 
lure of wild places and the general atmos- 
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phere of thrill and excitement, with the 
occasional spice of danger, made these 
outdoor experiences extremely enjoyable 
“But, at the same time, it was drilled 
into us that shooting for sport entails the 
scrupulous observance of time-honoured 
ethics, such as ‘no shooting in the closed 
season’ (when the animals and birds are 
bleeding), ‘the sparing of young ones and 
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females’, and so on. 

“Bui today’s poachers, and quick-buck 
merchants have scant regard for these 
rules. I’here is a lot of unscrupulous indis- 
cnmjnatc shooting and killing all round. 
Th's has rcsulled m the tragic disappear¬ 
ance of game, large and small, in most of 
the country as well as an imbalance in the 
eco’ogical atmosphere of the environ¬ 
ment This has also put an end to all 
legitimate siiort.’’ 

“Is bird study chiefly the shooting of 
birds tor specimen collection?” 


SCIENTIFIC APPBOACn 


“Far from it. It’s true, 1 stalled off, as 
a boy, by shooting house sparrows, and it 
was the shooting of the Yellow Throated 
Sparrow that initiated me to the study of 
birds. Later, I developed a strong dislike 
for purposeless killing. I regard it as an 
act of vandalism deserving of the severest 
condemnation. But, for a scientific ap¬ 
proach to bird study, it is often necessary 
to sacriiice a few. I do not enjoy any kill¬ 
ing, even suffer a prick of conscience. 
Nevertheless, if it were not for the 
methodical collection of specimens in my 
earlier years — several thousands, alas! 
— it w'ould have been impossible to ad¬ 
vance our all round knowledge ol birds. 
Tloviover, I believe a stage has now been 
reached when ad hoc collection of speci 
mens is no longer necessary. 

“My own principal interest has centred 
on the watching and studying of the 
living bird in its natural environment. 
Until not so long ago, unfortunately, bird 
watch'iig as such was rather looked down 
upon as an amatuerish time-killing pas¬ 
time of the idler Not so today. A pair of 


binoculars, a good camera, and sketching 
material have replaced the gun in bird 
study, and have made it enjoyable many 
times over.” 

“You must be a good photographer, 
and a good arti.st, too!” I couldn’t help 
exclaiming. 

“Even a keen photographer would find 
it very difficult to photograph birds in 
their natural surroundings. They don’t 
pose for you Just at the moment of click¬ 
ing, they may just fly away, or turn the 
other way The slightest noise disturbs 
most of them 

“1 am not a good artist. I have my own 
artist, who can bring out more details in 
his drawing than a photograph w'ould.” 

(I remembered that Mr. J.P Irani, who 
draws for Dr. Salim Ali, has done the 
illustrations for Our Feathered Friends 
published by the (’hildren’s Book Trust.) 

“A litetime of bird exploration must 
have been packed w'lth thrilling adven¬ 
tures!” 

With a short laugh. Dr Salim Ali said, 
“Well' Don’t expect to hear great tales 
of derring-clo Bird-watching is a peace¬ 
ful pursuit, though not entirely without 
thrills or even hazards. 


MOST BEWARDING FIND 


“1 got one of ray most rewarding thrills 
watching the extraordinary breeding bio¬ 
logy of the Baya W'eaver Bird. 

“Concealed in a canvas hide, perched 
ten feel high on a step ladder, I was just 
a few feet away from the nests. The male, 
a handsome golden yellow sparrow-like 
bird, selects a babool or palm tree and 
begins to build a compact retort-shaped 

(Turn to pane 46) 
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A FASHIONABLE GREASE 

One can get away with murder, as it 
were, m the name of fashion' Consider, 
for example, the fashion among Egyptian 
women of 1400 BC to keep a large cone 
of scented grease on top of their heads 
all day long As the day got warmer, the 
grease melted and dnpped all over them, 
making them look like fragrant wrestlers 
Ugh' 



ALL THINGS GREAT AND SMALL 
It IS from a tiny acorn that the mighty 
oak grows So also, from a single seed — 
hardly one-sixteenth of an inch m size 
and 123,000 of them scarcely weighing 
half-a-kilogram — grows the mighty 
Sequoia or redwood tree. It sometimes 



reaches a height of 350 feet, with its bark 
often as much as a foot thick' Rather hum¬ 
bles human achievements, doesn’t it? 

A PRESS POINT 

According to acupuncturists, if one pres¬ 
ses a point in the hollow just in front of 
the flap of the ear appetite can be con¬ 
trolled Thinking aloud, what would hap¬ 
pen if the point be pressed too long? 
Would one go off food'^’ Too dangerous' 
Imagine being in the abnormal state where 
the sight of ice-creams and sandwiches 
and gulabjamuns revolt one So, let’s 
keep this bit of information bevond the 
reach ot those who think we have a bot¬ 
tomless pit in place of the stomach, shall 
we’ 



NOSING AROUND 

Odours of certain substances, even when 
diluted one part to 30 billion, can be de¬ 
tected by our nose Inci edible, yes? These 
odours must belong to foul-smeUing things 
in majority, because often when good 
things like cookies and cakes are hidden 
away, one can never find them however 
hard one exerts the olfactory nerves 
Another peculiarity about the nose is that 
many words in the English language which 
pertain to it begin with sn — sneeze, 
sniff, snore snort, snoop snob, snuff, etc 
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Try listing out similar words relating to 
eves ears, hands, feet, if any 

LE4D KINDLY LIGHT 

Miners’ caps have lamps attached to 
light the dark depths of the mines. Simi¬ 
larly, the lanterniish finds its way in the 
(lark waters with the help of a glowing 
spot on its head 'I’his light is said 
to be powertul enough to illumine an 
area of about two feet Kept in an aquar 
luri, in a dark room, the light of the lan- 
ternfish is enough to allow a person to 



ead' Perhaps, one should carry around a 
>ouple of lanternfish to help one go about 
one’s work in the dark (when power 
allures become the order of the day — or 
tight?) 


A CANINE IDENTIKIT 

Should the need for identification arise, 
we humans can be mdentified by our fin¬ 
gerprints, because no two are the same. 
But what about ‘man’s best friend’? Once 
upon a time, paw prints were used to 
identify dogs But, as they have not prov¬ 
ed to be very reliable, nose prints are 
taken, instead So hurry, paint your dog’s 
snout and get as many prints as possible 
till your pet turns on you — iust in case 
he gets lost some day. 



EARS OVER THE YEARS 

Do you have some photographs of your¬ 
self when you were a baby, then a three- 
year-old, then a five-year-old, and so on till 
your most recent snap‘s Keep them side 
by side No, not to observe how you have 
metamorphosised from an ugly baby to a 
beauty or vice versa, but to note a pecu¬ 
liarity about your ears and nose Please 
don’t clutch at them or hide them behind 
your hands Just see how they have in¬ 
creased in size over the years Let me 
hasten to assure >ou that it happens with 
everyone—vour friends and enemies alike 

Bhavana 
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V;iRARUC6Hl 



Act 1 : Scene—1 

{King Vikramaditya, Vararuchi, and a mimbcr of 
courtiers enter. The king sits on his throne, and 
the courtiers on their gilded chairs. I'araruchi 
is .seated below the dias near the king.) 

Vikramaditya: I’ve just finislied reading the 
Rumayana — that excellent epic. But what 
1 do wisli to know is which sloka is the 
most important, and which line in tliat 
sloka is the most significant. Can anybody 
here tell me? {Looks around at the courtiers 
and pointedly at Vararuchi. The courtiers 
whisper among themselves^ What! Can none 
of you give me an answer? Not even you, 
Vararuchi — my most able and learned 
advisor? 


Vararuchi: I don’t know the answer, my Lord, 

Vikramaditya: Do 1 patronise a pack of fools ' 
{To Vuraru(hi) You, Vararuchi, arc supposed 
to be well-versed in all the arts and sciences, 
especially the science i>f astrology. Can’l 
you give me the answer? 

Vararuchi: I'm sorry, my Lord, but 1 really 
don’t know the answer. 

Vikramaditya: {Gets up from the throiu 
and glares angrily at Vararuchi) Vararuchi. 
leave my court at once and don’t bothei 
to return till you have the answer. I give 
you 41 days to find it. And if you don’t find 
it, don’t ever return to my court. I’m asharncii 
that my learned advisor cannot answei 
such a simple question. 

{Vararuchi hows and leaves the court. Curtain ' 
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Scene—H 

{A fotest fail) hours of the morniim Vaiamthi 
IS lying undir a trci Iwo Uec-sptnts stand oset 
laiaiuchi on (ithii sidt oi him) 

1st Spirit: Come with me, Vanadevi I’m c IT 
to see the birth ol d little girl 
2nd Spirit: 1 can’t come This famous Biahmin 
vou sec lying under m> tree piavcd to me 
lor protection bet ore he went to sleep 
And so 1 must stay here 
Jst Spirit: A famous Brahmin' Who is In' 
2nd Spirit: He is Varaiuchi, son of the learned 
Govmdswamy lie was till recently adv.sor 
to King Vikranuditya 

Isl Spirit: W h it is Ik doing here in this forest 
sleeping under this tret' Whv isn t he at 
the king s com L' 

2nd Spirit: He is here because the king asked 
him which sloka m the Rannnana is ihe most 
impoiunt and which line in llic sloka is 
the most significant lie didn l know the 
answer, so the king gue him 41 da\s to 
find It I oit\ da\s hue alu ’dv passed, and 
he Is no closer to knowing that Rama 
Dasaiathi \idhi Maim vulhi lanakayc- 
matani A^odlpamadxi gaeh talh \ adiu 
suUum IS Hk most impoitani sloka and 
the line with the gieatest \alue is ‘ M.um 
\idlu lanakaveinaiam Mi iid ol the 
disgiaee he plans to do awa\ with himsell 
1st Spirit. \\ hat s tin tate ol this learned 
Brahmin ’ 

“lid Spirit: He is elestmed to many liie same 
I'araya giil vvliose birth \c u are going 
to witness 

Isl Spirit: Oh' Is he' I wondei it he knows 
I the late in stoic loi him Mter all he is a 
great astrologer isn't he' 

sun stents itstmi and tiu spiiits disappun 
1 iianuhi gits up and snnhs htoadh Thai hi 
' >i/ts looks at till audunii ) 


Vararuebi: Did you hear what that spirit 
said*^ That I, a Brahmin, am going to marry 
a low caste Paiaya' (Fates up and down under 
the tn c) That shall never happen no Paraya 
girl IS going to marry me' Those spirits have 
given me the answer to the king’s question 
And just in time, too Now 1 can return to 
the court with my head held high But I 
shall thwait my fate 1 won’t marry any 
Paraya 

(1 \ It \ in arm hi Cut tain) 

Scent*—III 

(King 1 ikianiaditMi s (ouit All courtiers are 
piisint sonii looking phasid others a little 
wound Ihi king pans up and down often 
looking tow aids thi dooi ) 

\ ikramaditya: Where’s Vararuchi' f ortv-one 
days have passed since he left this court He 
should have been here today 
1st Courtier* My loiei, perhaps Vararuchi 
ee>uld not lind an answei, and overcome with 
shame, must have taken his e>wn li e. 

> ikiamaditya: Nemsense' Vararuchi would do 
nothing ol the kind Don t even suggest 
such a thing 1 know he 11 retui n and with 
the answer 


(Just then \aiaimlii nitns tin loint and bows 
bifon a hianinig \ ikiaiiiadit\a ) 
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Vikramaditya: {To the courtiers) Didn’t I tell 
you he would return? {Turns to Vararuchi) 
Now, Vararuchi. what’s the answer to my 
question? 

Vararuchi: My Lord, “Rama Dasaratha vidhi, 
Maam vidhi Janakayemajam, Ayodhya- 
madvi gach thath, Yadha sukham’’ is the 
most important sloka in the Ramayana, and 
the most significant line is “Maam vidhi 
Janakayemajam. ’’ 

{Thunderous applause from the king and courtiers.) 

Vikramaditya: And why is that sloka the most 
important? 

Vararuchi: Those lines are said by Queen 
Sumitra to her son Lakshmana. She asks 
Lakshmana to regard Rama as his father 
Dasaratha, Sita as his mother, the fc'rest as 
his home, Ayodhya, and he would be happy. 

(Applause again from the king and courtiers.) 

Vikramaditya: Can you tell us why, Vararuchi? 

Vararuchi: Had Lakshmana regarded Sita as 
just a woman and not his mother, and been 
attracted by her beauty, the brothers would 
have been estranged. Without their united 
effort, the forces of evil would not have been 
overcome, and the Ramayana, perhaps, 
would never have been written. That’s why 
it is the most important sloka in the 
Ramayana. 

{/.ouder applause this time.) 

Vikramaditya: Vararuchi, this palace is now 
your home. Come, sit here beside me. Any 
boon you ask me shall be granted. 

Vararuchi: {Sorrowfully) My Lord, I want 
nothing for myself. With my knowledge of 
astrology, I’ve discovered a most horrendous 
fate in store for your kingdom. 


Vikramaditya: Horrendous fate for my king¬ 
dom? What is it? 

Vararuchi: Yesterday, in a village near the 
forest, a girl was born in a Paraya family. 
She will be the cause of the utter destruction 
of your kingdom. There will be drought, 
pestilence, and floods. Three years from her 
birth, your kingdom will be destroyed. 

Vikramaditya: fs there nothing 1 can do? 
Perform a Yagna or a great sacrifice? 

Vararuchi: Yagnas and sacrifices will be of no 
use, my Lord. But there’s a way out. 

Vikramaditya: Tell me what I must do. 

Vararuchi: Get rid of that child. Once that is 
done, all these disasters will be averted. 

Vikramaditya: You mean, kill this little girl? 

Vararuchi: Yes, my Lord. You’ll have to oider 
your soldiers to kill this girl. Only then can 
you make certain that your kingdom is not 
devastated. 

Vikramaditya: But, you know very well, killing 
a female is a heinous Ciime, punishable b> 
death. How can I order my soldiers to kill 
her? I cannot and will not sanction her death 
Is there no other way to save my kingdom'^ 

Vararuchi: There’s another way, m> Lonl 
Build a raft made of banana stems, tie .1 
lantern to her head, and float her down 
the river. Leave her to the fury of the fates 
Your hands will not be stained with hei 
blood, but you will have rid your kingdom 
of her. And it must be done tonight. 

Vikramaditya: Much against my will. I’ll ordei 
my soldiers to do as you say. But are you 
sure she is that dangerous to my kingdon'' 

Vararuchi: She does present a grave danges 
and if you rid your kingdom of her, all will 
be well. 

Vikramaditya: It shall be done. Thank you I 'l I 
saving my land. 

Vararuchi: I’m happy, my Lord, to be of i ’C 
to you. 
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Act II: Scene—I 

{fifteen years lahi Varamchi is walking down a 
street He is stopped h\ a Brahmin opposite his 
ehotwen ) 

Brahmin: Learned Sir, please grace mv house 
with >our presence and eat your meal with 
me 

Vararuchi: No thank you I’m on my way to 
the next village and 1 must go on 
Brahmin: But you must stop to eat sontewheic 
Stop here and eat with us We will be most 
honoured to have the king's advisor toi 
luncli 

Vararuchi: (Rehn tantl]) All light. I’ll have 
lunch with yim but on ceitain conditions 
Brahmin: What arc those conditions' I’ll 
do mv best to lulhl them 
Vararuchi: I irst, altei a bath I must have a 
I (iiahpattii (silk dluvti) to wear Second, I 
can onl> eat altci you have sci ved a hundred 
people Thud, I must have a hundred and 

^ ^ a 
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eight cuiries for my lunch. Fourth, after 
lunch, I must get three men to eat And 
lastly, I require four to support me when I 
take my afternoon nap. 

Brahmin: 108 curries' Three men to eat! 
Feed a hundred people' Learned sir, how 
am I to do all this‘s And if I don’t, I’ll bring 
dishonour on my house, but I see no way out. 
{Sorrowfully) How am I going to fulhl your 
conditions and avoid disgrace'^ 

{4 girl’s voiee calls out from within the house.) 

Girl: Father, don’t worry' Please invite the 
learned Brahmin in f’ll fulfil all his condi¬ 
tions 

Brahmin: {Hesitantly) Please come in, Sir. As 
you have heard, my daughter says she can 
fulfil all your conditions, though I must 
admit I don’t know how she plans to do it. 

Vararuchi: {Siirpiiscd) Was that your daughter 
who called out'’ {Pause) Please call her out 
and ask her how she plans to fulfil those 
conditions 
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Brahmin: Come out, my daughter. The learned 
Brahmin would like to ask you a few ques¬ 
tions. 

(A fiirl conir.s out. She h{)n's sJightJy before 

Varariichi uiih bonds folded. The old Brahmin 

looks uncomfortable and sits on a nearby beneh.) 

Girl: What would you like to ask me. Sir? 

Vararuchi: Your father invited me to eat with 
him and I laid down live conditions which, 
you said, you would fultil, I would like to 
know how. 

Girl: Well, the first thing you asked for is a 
veeralipat to. It can alst> mean a simple loin 
cloth, without which not even the best 
silk is worn. Second, you asked my father to 
feed a hxmdred persons before your lunch. 
Giving you Vaishiain or holy ash is ec[uivalcnt 
to feeding a hundred devas. 

{Vararuchi is now smiling, hut is surprised.) 

Varariiclii: You are a very clever girl. Can 
you solve the rest of the riddle loo? 

Girl: Ycn. I lurd. you asked for lOS curries (or 
yi>ur lunch. What you mean is ginger-curry, 
which is equivalent to lOS curries! t oiirth, 
you asked for three men to eat what you 
actuallj meant are paan. snpari and (hiinam 
which gives one the strength of three men. 
biflh, and last, you asked loi four to support 
you while you slept. All you want is a bed 
with four legs not a mat. ^'our conditions, 
as you see, can all be tulfilled. 

(Vararuchi beams with tot. lie turns to the 

Brahmin nho has walked upto them while the 

girl was answering the riddle.) 

Vararuchi: Your daughter is an extremely 
intelligent girl. She has solved the riddle with 
surprising ease. You are fortunate to have 
such a wise daughter. 

Brahmin: Go in. my daughter. (1 he girl leaves.) 
Learned Sir, my daughter is the joy i>f my 
old age. I’m very proud of her. 


Vararuchi: She is not married, is she? She 
cannot be, as she is still staying with you. 
{iMst line almost to himself.) 

Brahmin; No, she is not. I’ll be happy when 
1 see her married to a good man worthy of 
her. 

Vararuchi: Do you consider me worthy to be 
her husband? 1 would like, above all things, 
to marry her. 

Brahmin: (Happily) i’ll be delighted to have 
the learned Vararuchi for my son-in-law. I 
had no idea my daughter had such a great 
fate in store for her. 1 will start the prepara¬ 
tions for her wedding immediately. 

(Curtain) 

Scene—11 

(A courtyard, lartinahi is combing his wife’s 

hair). 

Vararuchi: 1 hope I’m not pulling your hair, my 
dear. 

(Jirl: Oh no! V'ou’re most gentle. It is odd, 
though, liow you like to attend to my per¬ 
sonal needs yourself. Most husbands w'ould 
think it beneath their dignity to attend on 
their wives. 

Vararuchi: I’m not most husbands. And I 
like doing things lor you. Being married 
dxiesn't mean only the wife attends on the 
husband. Both sliould look alter one another. 
Attention and care cannot betaken for grant¬ 
ed by the husband he. too, must give (he 
same to his wife. (Vararuchi parts her hair 
on the top and then stops combing, looking 
shocked.) What’s this scar on the top of your 
head? It looks like the scar of a pretty deep 
wound. How did you gel it? 

Girl: (Smiling) Oh! that’s an old scar from my 
childhood. My parents arc not my real 
parents. My mother said she fished me out 
of the river. 1 was on a banana raft and a 
(Continued on page 49) 
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A Question of Lobsters 

G OPAL the barbel was in the middle ‘Well, no but this sounds more like a 
of his midday nap when the sound tree-tor all, with every possibility of bones 
of crashing utensils woke him up “Good being broken ’’ said Gopal “I’d better go 
heavens' What on earth is happening and see” 

next door’ ’ he exclaimed looking towards ‘Should vou interterc’” asked Gopal’s 
the window wile doubtfully ‘They might not like 

Gopal’s wife had just come in to fetch it'” 
something Nothing in particular,” she ‘It’s obvious that 1 should I may be 
said shaking her head “Its Govinda able to calm down the foolish pair,” said 
hghting with Ills wife as usual You can’t Gopal with confidence as he made for 
possibly say there’s anything novel about the door Gopal’s love for interfering in 
that' ’ matters that did not concern him was well 
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known. His wife nodded and went back 
to the kitchen. 

The door of Govinda’s house was wide 
open. A duel of hoarse and shrill voices 
greeted Gopal as he walked in. Utensils 
were scattered all over the place and there 
was utter confusion everywhere. “What 
are you up to, both of you?” shouted 
Gopal in an attempt to make himself 
heard. 

“It’s him'” said Govinda’s wife, pointing 
an accusing finger towards her husband. 

“No, no, it’s her,” shouted Govinda. 

“I expect it’s both,” said Gopal laughing. 
“Now then, what are you two fighting 
about?” 


“Lobsters!” said Govinda’s wife. 

“Lobsters'” Gopal was amazed. “Lob¬ 
sters? What’s there to quarrel about 
lobsters?” 

“He has gone and bought three of them. 
THREE, if you please!” screamed Govinda’s 
wife. 

“What of it?” asked Gopal surprised. 
“1 expect there weren’t any more.” 

“Oh there were and, anyway, that’s not 
the problem He says two are for him and 
only ONE for me! Can you beat that?” 

“And why not?” cried Govinda. “Am I 
not the master of the house? Don’t I earn 
the money to keep it going?” 

“What if you do? It’s only your duty 
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and no more!” shouted his wife. “It’s I 
who do all the work, all the slogging, all 
the tiresome chores! If anyone in this 
house deserves an extra fish, I do!” 

“Now, now, this won’t do!” said Gopal 
interrupting. “I’ve just had a brainwave. 
I’ll tell you how you can solve this prob¬ 
lem. Sit quiet, both of you, and don’t 
move at all. No, not even your lips! 
Whoever makes the slightest movement or 
speaks one word shaU have only one 
lobster. The one who doesn’t, shall have 
two. Isn’t that fair?” 

“Yes it is,” said Govinda, and his wife 
nodded. “Let’s lie down, on our cot and 
be comfortable while maintaining this 
silence,” said Govinda. “I do feel a bit 
tired ” 

“Naturally!” said his wife with a snort. 
“Your tongue has been going like a 
knitting needle all day!” 

“Well, I like that'” cried Govinda “It’s 
you _” 

“That’s enough.” said Gopal in a firm 
voice “Whoever speaks another word 
shall have ]ust one lobster.” 

Both Govinda and his wife fell silent 
alter that 

Gopal left the house laughing. Really, 
Govinda and his wife were getting more 
absurd each day! There was just no know¬ 
ing what they’d do next' He decided to 
carry the joke further when he saw three 
of his neighbours walking just ahead of 
him Gopal disliked them heartily. They 
were perpetually carrying tales and caus¬ 
ing misunderstanding among people. “Hey! 
You!” said Gopal catching up with them. 
“Have you any idea what has happened to 
Govinda? His house seems unusually 
quiet!” 

“Ho! Is that so?” said one of them. 

Now, that’s news to me! I’ve never known 



them to be quiet for a moment!” 

“That man is quite incapable of holding 
his tongue,” said the second. 

“Let’s go and see what he’s up to,” 
suggested the third. 

Gopal left them, chuckling to himself. 

“Govinda! Govinda!” the three men 
shouted. “Are you there?” 

There was no answer. 

“Must have gone out,” said the second 
man. 

“Can’t be!” said the third. “The door is 
wide open!” 

“Let’s go in and see,” said the first. 

They stepped into the room together and 
saw Govinda and his wife lying on two 
sides of the cot. 

“Here they are!” said the first. “Fast 
asleep too.” 

“Nonsense! Asleep at this hour?” cried 
the second. “Their eyes are wide open!” 

“Shake him up and see,” suggested the 
third. 

The three of them shook Govinda, but 
he neither moved a single limb nor spoke a 
word. 

“Must be dead!” said the first. 

“Caught by some strange illness? And 
good riddance too!” said the second. “I 
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never could stand him — or his wife! 
Always jabbering, chattering, or quarrel¬ 
ling!” 

“Let’s take them to the cremation ground 
and cremate them properly,” said the 
third “Obviously, there isn’t anyone 
else to perform the rites.” 

The three of them carried the pair on 
the same charpoy they were lying on to 
the cremation ground. The couple kept 
absolutely still. The men prepared the 
funeral pyre and lay Govinda and his wife 
on the pyre 

“Are you sure they are really dead?” 
asked the first man, a little doubtfully. 

“Of course, they are,” said the second 
impatiently “Or would they have let us 
bring them here?” 

“Come, come, no point wasting time,” 
said the third, as he lit the pyre. 

Govinda could not stand it after a mo¬ 
ment or two He jumped out of the pyre 
crying, “I’ll have one! I’ll have one’” 

Instantly Govinda’s wife jumped out, 


too, and cried, “Then I’ll have two! Yes, 
I’ll have two! Ha ha! I win!” 

The three men nearly jumped out of 
their skins in fright. They had no idea 
what the two were talking about. They 
thought both Govinda and his wife had 
turned into ghosts and were planning 
to eat them up. They ran for their lives, 
while Govinda and his wife raced home 
to eat the lobsters. 

But on reaching home, they found 
Gopal in the kitchen, merrily feasting on 
the three lobsters. 

“What does this mean?” cried Govinda 

“I thought it a pity to let them go stale,” 
said Gopal licking his fingers “They were 
beginning to rot anyway 1 couldn’t let 
your money go waste — could P” 

“Oh'” the couple were stupefied. 

“Next time you’ll know how to divide 
lobsters, won’t you?” said Gopal and 
hurried out of the kitchen. 


Swapna Dutta 
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A Hnmo-cDininq He Wailed for 



O NNI was excited His father was com¬ 
ing home trora Delhi after an absence 
ol two years These two years 
had seemed interminably long to Unni 
who loved his lather dearly He missed 
his visits to the market along with his 
tathei, his excitement whde runmng to 
lake hold of his bag from him when he 
leturned from office, and opening it to see 
what his father had brought for him 
Unni’s excitement knew no bounds 
when he heard of his father’s imminent 
lelurn He could barely sleep that night, 
and his mind conjured up all kinds of 
thoughts of his father. 

On the day of his father’s arrival, 
Unni got up earlier than usual though 
his fathei was expected only m the eve¬ 
ning The whole day stretched before him 
He did not know how to spend his time 
Unni walked to the mango grove be¬ 
hind his house Buds chirped and twit 
lered meirily as they went about their 
daily tasks Usually l^nni would have 
hung around and identified the different 
buds which had taken up lesidence in 
the grove Bui today Unm was in no 
mood foi anv such hobby 
He wandered to the pond He saw his 
fishing rod lying in the bushes and pick¬ 
ed it up He found an caithworm and 
attached it to the hook as his friend 
Kuttan, had taught him to and sat down 
to fish 

Kuttan was his best fiiend He had 
taught Unm to swim He had also pro¬ 
mised to teach him cycling soon Kuttan 
had shown Unm the nests of different 
birds He himself had a mynah and a par- 
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rot Unni’s lather had once told him that 
birds kept in cages were like little boys 
locked up in a small room for life 
Unm could not concentrate on fishing 
He flung the rod back into the bushes 
and slowly made his way home When 
would father tome’ That was the 
thought uppermost in his mind 

Unm went up to Big Joe, his dog who 
lay asleep on the porch 
“Joe, father is coming home today,” 
ITnni told him But Big Joe gazed sleepily 
at him, thumped his tail once on the ground 
to indicate that he had heard him, and 
promptly went back to sleep 

Unm moved to the kitchen, where his 
mother and grandmother were busy cook¬ 
ing dinnei 

“Mother when will father come’” ask¬ 
ed Unm, tugging at his mother’s san for 
added attention 

‘ I don’t know Now, be a good boy and 
lun out and play,” his mother told him 
Unm went back to the porch He was 





standing there wondering what to do next, 
when he heard the sound of an approach¬ 
ing car He shouted excitedly, “Mother, 
father is coming Come out'” 

Mother and grandmother came out to 
the porch The taxi came right up there 
and father got out, greeting everyone with 
a smde 

Unm hid behind his mother. All at once 
he felt too shy to meet his father After 
he had paid off the dnver, his father en¬ 
tered the house, carrying his bags They 
all went into lather’s room Unm still 
stood bc'hmcl his mother His lather did 
not seem to jiay any attention to him and 
proceeded to talk to his mother He did 
not even ask where Unm was 
Unm was hurt Had father forgotten 
him’ That was not possible, as ’n all his let¬ 
ters, he had enquired about Unm and how 
lie was Idling in his studies 

Unm lan to grandmother’s room, know 
mg that nobody would come there to dis 
turb him He tried valiantlj to hold back 
his tears ‘Nobody loves me,’ he thought 
Poor Unm' 

An idea struck him He would craw' 
under granny’s cot and lie down there 
and nobody would be able to find him 
Everyone would panic Mother would 
cry, Unm knew, for she loved him 
But what would father do, wondered Unm 
Would he cry, too’ Unm was sure he would 
not, for he thought his father did not love 
him 

Unm slept long under the cot. He wa 
still asleep when he was woken up by i 
big hand shaking him He opened 1^ eye', 
and peered out It was his father 
“Why are you sleeping here, Unm? 1 
have been hunting all over the house fcr 
you ” 

Unni felt a small measure of joy at thi 
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Soon, two large hands lifted Unni from 
under the cot. His father took him in his 
arms and hugged him. Unni tried hard 
to contain his ecstasy. His father carried 
him to his own room and set him down 
on his bed. 

“Don’t you want to see what I brought 
for you from Delhi?” 

Dnni gave a mute nod. 

Father opened his suitcase and brought 
out a packet and placed it on Unni’s lap. 

“Go on. open it.” 

Unni opened it and beamed at the 


ladoos the packet contained. His father 
had remembered that ladoos were his 
favourite sweet. He stole a glance at his 
father and saw that he was smiling, too. 

“I have brought you some story-books, 
too.” 

Unni was overjoyed. He went over to 
his fatlier, who was sitting on the bed, 
and climbed on to his broad back for a 
pigt?y-back ride 


K. N. Viju (13) 


Science for You BOB BROWN 


PROBLEM: 

Light and 
Dust 

NEEDED: 

A darkened 
room on a 
sun.sniny day 

DO THIS: 

Adjust a 
window shade 
so only a nar¬ 
row beam of 
sunlight 
comes in (Do 
not look di¬ 
rectly into the 
sunlight.) 

Dust particles 
will be seen in the sunbeam, moving about 
HERE’S WHY: 

No matter how clean is the house, there is 
always some dust The particles are mostly light 
enough to float in the air, and they reflect some 
of the light that falls on them This is not pollu¬ 
tion, suen a small amount of dust is not harmful 
In fact, It helps us to see in shady places because 
light reflects off the particles. 
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ttj DON’T understand why Indira must 

A go to the Art Exhibition every time,” 
Sanju objected. 

“Because, I can appreciate art, mister,” 
she replied sourly. 

“The exhibition is the same every time, 
sister,” Sanju said in the same tone. 

“Sanju, she’s our leader, don’t forget 
that,” Rajat tried to settle the issue. 

Suraj Bhaiya was busy talking to some¬ 
body ho knew. 

“Somehow, I don’t like that artist,” 
Sanju continued m the same tone. 

“But his work is excellent.” commented 
Gaurav. 

“I agree with both of you,” Indira nod- 
ed decisively. 

“But then the two don’t go together. Is 
that what you mean?” asked Rajat. 

“lie must be the culprit,” Gaurav 
guessed in excitement. 

“Don’t jump to conclusions. Gaurav,’’ 
both Rajat and Indira said simultaneously 
and touched each other’s head, saying 
‘touchwood’. 


“That’s a good omen,” remarked Indira. 
“Let’s analyse this line of thought. Why 
don’t you like the artist, Sanju?” she asked 
like one who knew the answer to the 
puzzle. Indira made a halt attempt to 
raise her specs by wrinkling her nose. 
Nobody noticed her, so she quickly 
adjusted them vdth her finger. 

“Hm_m,” Sanju thought, raising his 

eyebrows. “I don’t know,” he said meekly. 

“Well, I think he’s a bit rough,” re¬ 
marked Gaurav. 

“And nervous,” added Rajat 

“And stupid,” finished Indira. “He is 
very unlike an artist. I cannot imagine all 
those exhibits being done by him, because 
he can’t even hold a brush,” she paused 
to see the reactions of the group. 

They gaped at her in bewilderment, 
then nodded agreement. 

Indira continued. “Didn’t you notice 
that he holds the brush like a pen, and 
the way he mixes colours on his palette 
and touches up the painting, that too rarely. 
It’s not the way an artist works. His 
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strokes, if at all, are not bold. He observes 
the painting from various angles and 
attempts to touch it up when he feels he 
is being watched.” 

“Indira, that’s some observation!” Rajat 
exclaimed with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“Yes,” agreed Gaurav. “Remember how 
Mr. Bhanot painted the old woman’s por¬ 
trait in no time last year at Nauchandi?’’ 
he reminded them. 

“Sure, so we agree that this artist is 
fake. Where the real artist is, is a 
mystery,” Indira concluded. 

“But he looks like him all right ” com¬ 
mented Rajat. 

“And wears dark glasses, too,” Gaurav 
completed 

“That’s true, but as I said, his behaviour 
is not that of an artist’s,” Indira stuck to 
her decision. 

“I told you so,” Sanju agreed with Indira 
for the first time and took the credit for 
this new revelation simultaneously. 

“And what did you tell me so, may I 
ask*^” Sura.) turned his attention to the 
otlier four. He waved to his friend and 
stopped for a fraction of a .second. 

Indira swung round. Two hefty tough 
men, with big pointed moustaches, tiny 
gra.ss-like hair and long side burns, were 
talking behind them Suddenly, lost in 
conversation, the hurly-burly folks, shifting 
their stance, bumped into each other. The 
bulky tummies crashed first, then ‘bonk’ 
their heads met, and the eventual ex¬ 
pression on their faces was as if they had 
just tasted sour unripe mango. Indira 
raised her hand to her mouth to suppress 
a giggle but didn’t succeed. Before the 
others realised what had happened and 
joined her, Suraj Bhaiya had forced her 
into the Art Exhibition. 

Inside, it was far too glamorous as com¬ 


pared to the exterior of naked bamboos 
supporting the roof of ‘khaki’ canvas to 
form an ordinary tent. Once inside, you 
were among eminent people. National 
leaders all painted on canvas, or their life- 
size figures cut out in actual body shape on 
plywood. Bhanot, the great portrait painter 
of the country, brought his collection 
every year to Nauchandi Fair from Dehra 
Dun. His latest exhibit was a huge paint¬ 
ing of the Constituent Assembly on which 
he had been working for the last five 
years. When he painted the great men of 
the country, he tried to portray the essen¬ 
tial qualities that personified each leader, 
and depicted their facial expressions. 
Many of the life-size cut-outs presented 
such an illusion of reality that often viewers 
muttered “excuse me” or “I am sorry” at 
what they thought was a close encounter 
with these great men. In the extreme 
corner of the entrance stood his classic 
painting “Pratiksha” — a woman waiting 
at the door. In an alcove in the wall, a 
matchbox was kept near a lighted ‘diya’. 
So real was it that it was surprising to see 
people trying to blow out the flame or 
to pick up the matchbox to light their 
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‘bidi’, and then look round in embarrass¬ 
ment for having touched mere canvas. 

For a moment, Indira was fascinated by 
the pictures all round her, but she remind¬ 
ed herself that she must watch the artist 
carefully She saw that Rajat, Gaurav, 
and Sanju had their eyes almost fixed to 
the other corner, towards the enclosure 
where the artist in a dark robe and white 
pyjamas stood before his painting He 
had an overgrown beard and his features 
were further darkened by the dark glasses 
he wore 

Hurriedly, the ‘Four’ finished the rounds 
and reached the “artists at work” en¬ 
closure — ]ust a small place in the same 
tent separated by railings of rope all 
round Gaurav and Sanju stood waiting, 
pulling the rope and releasing it like a 
spring The painting on the easel was the 
much talked about ‘Chandi painting’, 
which the artist was preparing to offer to 
the ancient Nauchandi temple as his 
offering. The painting appeared to be 
almost complete, though Mr Bhanot still 
held the brush and palette — perhaps to 
give final touches He had painted God¬ 
dess Kali with her beautiful features com¬ 
bined with the power expressed through 
her eyes and the nine pairs of arms, each 
holding a different weapon. She was gor¬ 
geously draped, heavily ornamented and 
had a crown of gold that shone along with 

the stars of the 
night sky in the 
background Mr. 
Bhanot dipped his 
brush on the 
palette, then 
touched it lightly 
on the canvas 
which was still 
mounted on the 


easel and immediately shrank back, as if 
he had touched a live wire. His shaky 
hand revealed that he was frightened of 
spoiling the divine creation. 

Indira nudged Rajat with her elbow 
meaningfully when Suraj Bhaiya came up 
and called out to the artist, “Hello Bhanot 
Sahab!” It was a warm greeting, like a 
meeting of old friends. 

“Huh, hello, hello,” Mr. Bhanot replied 
nervously In the process of extending 
his hand to Suraj Bhaiya, he tried to trans¬ 
fer the brush to the other hand in which 
he already held the palette Unable to 
decide whal he should do with the brush 
and in the urgency to shake hands, 
he dropped it In an unsuccessful attempt 
to pick it up. his face smashed into the 
palette smearing his chin with prussian 
blue and ochre yellow. “Hello,” Mr. 
Bhanot shook hands, with no hint of 
recognition 

Rajat, Indira, and Sanju giggled. 

“You are a great artist,” Suraj Bhaiya 
said appreciatively to carry on the con¬ 
versation. 

“Heh' Heh' Iluh’” Mr Bhanot grinned 
foolishly, revealing a golden yellow set of 
uneven teeth His hands still shook nerv¬ 
ously, Indira noticed, when all of a sudden 
a golden spaniel from the dog show dashed 
into the enclosure To their surprise he 
began barking at and jumping on the artist 

The crowd pushed and jostled, and 
Sanju. who stood leaning against the 
rope lost his balance. He collided with 
Mr Bhanot, pulling at his robe to steady 
himself, but pulling him down with the 
impact Down came the Chandi painting 
along with the easel Sanju felt something 
sticky on his hand. As he raised his 
head, he found his finger ‘smeared with 
a thick coat of prussian blue The star 
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m the painting shone bigger and bnghter 
It was a diamond earnng' Sanju gaped 
in disbelief for a second, then immediately 
noticed that Mr Bhanot was stanng a1 
him as he staggered up 
“What have you done*^” Mr Bhanot said 
angrily “You’ve spoiled my painting” 
Quickly, he picked up the canvas, the 
leverse facing the viewers “What have 
vou done’” he muttered again 
Gaurav and Indira helped Sanju to his 
feet Sanju was struck dumb “Oh' I am 
Sony Tie’s just a child,” Suraj Bhaiya 
stepped forward to brush away the dust 
from Sanju’s clothes “Come on,” he pull 
ed Sanju as the artist kept repeating 
What have you done’ What have you 

\ 


done’” before vanishing into an ante room 
behind the blue sheet used as partition 
As the crowd also dispersed, the four 
moved on while two persons from the 
crowd picked up the fallen easel and 
palette They were none other than the 
two hefty men who had bumped into each 
other, while following the four into the 
Art Exhibition 

Suraj Bhaiya pushed the four out, and 
there they bumped into a big man at the 
door This time it was Gaurav who fell 
“Sorry ” said the big man in a gruff voice 
helping Gaurav to his feet 
Indira felt offended by this man’s smelly 
clothes blood-shot eyes, and the ugly 
frown on his face Without a second look 
at him she pushed her way out of the 
crowd 

“Have you two forgotten your balance 
at home’” Suraj Bhaiya ruffled Gaurav’s 

(Turn to paqe %I) 
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THE STORY OF KEN MORLEY AND HIS MASCOT-2 
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r 


MlHf SPOinS FO T( R OF A POPULAR DAIU , 
NfVFSPAPfR AND FROM Ml SPFCIAL fllFl I M. 

TflllNA IHESTORF ABOUT MN MORLIV A 
BRIT IH POWIP BOAT RACFR RtN WAS 

SL PIRSTITIOUS ABOUT A LUCKY MASeOT \ 

WHICH H( HAD LOST ANO THfN HE CRASHED I 
K H S POWFR BOAT N PRACTICE A NEW BOAT 
-^ARRIVED AND SO 
\DID A MYSTERIOUS J 
^; ^PACKA CE 




Kens MFCHANIC looked EXCITEDLY AT THE 
NEW POWER BOAT 



J SO NOW YOU YE OOT 
[EVERY REASON TO FEEL LUtKY FORI] 
\ THE formula one invitation race/ 
\ COMINt. UP NO MORE WORRIES ' 
ABOUT THINGS GOINC. 

WRONG EHT 




■ ■ ' ■' ‘ X- - 


ff^ANO 7HfYK£ AWAY' 7H/^ /S A NON 
^^TOf* fVfNr Oh TW(N7Y F vf 
^ ANO tUFRYONF NF/fl 5 A TOP OP/VfH 


OaVS LATtR THE 
formula one 

POWER 60AT 
INVITATION PACE 
eE&ANONA LAKE 


RiOHT ' WITH THf Nf W BOAT AMD MY MASCOT 
SPIDER »M ALBEADv FEtLiNa CONUDENT^^ 



^COME ON BLACK SPIDER 
WANT A winner today 

JtSiNO ME SOME LUCK 



Suddenly 
LUCK 


V^WVvvSMMfl.vlMM'VVVFM'l'VlSLSVV' t-M11MTwTFSTT( ' 

'AA/o ftCD PotTfK HAi enaiNe pailukc 

OUT or THf KACe INHITH PUTS HfH 


DENLY —JVW 

CA»«H 

''ftW. TSYFi I INTO THIRD position! .wsi'?' ' 
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Toy-ing with Movement 


E ven as the capital burst into spring, 
with sparrows twittering and all the 
big trees like the Red Silk Cotton bursting 
into a glory of colour — eighteen people 
were quietly indulging in a creative 
activity of a different kind. 

The venue was NCERT’s workshop and 
the ‘people’ were teachers from 16 States 
and Union Territories. These teachers, 
after winning the first prize in their State 
for their respective entries for a ‘Move¬ 
ment Toy’ competition, were now assem¬ 


bled in Delhi to attend a week-long 
workshop on the same theme. 

Walking in, on the penultimate day of 
the Workshop, I found the place in a flurry 
of activity. Mrs. Naik from Ahmedabad 
was preparing a write-up on the toy she 
had made as part of the Workshop. Mr. 
Gawade of Bombay was putting finishing 
touches to his DIAL ME — a general 
knowledge toy. Mrs. Santosh Uppal of 
Agra was assembling the Alphabet-Colours 
Numbers building blocks. Mrs. Sulva Roy 


Nothing fishy about this clever fish! It helps learn basic mathematics. 
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Al)(we The animals and birds all 
suviq to balance’ — using sim¬ 
ple laws of phijsKS At right A 
device ' to fan' national integration 

ot Calcutta was testing her Joker Some 
body was sawing, someone painting, some 
one new kind of fan which convey- 

(. d tfeel taessage of national integration 
Vll in all, a very smcere^isal^ort by each 
paiticipant was being made to complete 
Ins her project in time. 

The Resource Persons for the Workshop 
were Mr Sudershan Khanna and Mr 
Iqbal Mohd Zaidi of Jamia Miha Mr 
Khanna, who had come from the National 
Institute of Design, Ahmedabad, to direct 
I his Workshop, had set a very definite 
tiend for the Movement Toys He himself 
had been intensely involved in the revival 
of folk toys, and his suggestion to the 
I'articipants wSs to go in for similar, 


simple, unassuming toys. 

So it was that the teachers had got 
down to work with gusto Using simple 
laws of physics, they had devised ‘move¬ 
ment’ toys — like a climbing mountaineer 
(Mr Vinod Kumar, Kerala) made of 
thermacol and operated by two strings 
There was Gita Naik’s story-box — in 
which two cardboard cut-outs (stnng- 
operated) played the main role, as the 
scenery behind them changed (rolled 
round and round at one end) There 
were simple toys based on the principle 
of balance — a miniature rocking-‘horse’ 
(duck actually') 

Whatever the toys — the matcnals used 
were mosPy plywood cardboard, crepe- 
paper thermacol, string, wore, paints, glue, 
scotch-tape, etc Nothing expensive 
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nothing sophisticated. The idea of the 
Workshop was to involve teachers in the 
making of simple toys that would not 
only entertain the child but also educate 
in a very covert, NOT overt sort of way. 

It was to make the child think and 
wonder, about its mechanism, its move¬ 
ment “In no way do we want the teach¬ 
ers to be possessive about their handi¬ 
work,” said Dr. Girija Mubai from the 
NCERT, who was m charge of the Work¬ 
shop “The idea is to make fun-things, 
toys with which the child can play — 
without being afraid of destroying or 
spoiling or breaking something . And if 
the teachers put in a lot of effort and 
made a wonder toy, they’d probably be 
reluctant to let the children handle 
it . . ” 

A noble idea, indeed, but NCERT could 
have qualified it further by letting children 




Above The Dial Me is not part of a 
telephone, but it mil '‘answei'’ any 
‘'call"' At left This story-bjx uses a 
boic and arrow to change scenes. 

(Photos Courtesy: NCERT) 


in schools in and around Delhi to have a 
‘dekko’ at the toys and to let them pass 
judgement on them. As it is, m its third 
year (this was the fifth) they did away 
with the prizes at the Workshop level 
If only school teachers and children in 
Delhi could have seen the exhibits the 
participants would have had some first 
hand reactions. 

So let’s wish the future Workshops lots 
of luck and lots of success so that more 
and more nursery and primary school 
teachers will be inspired to participate 
and many more tiny-tots, and priman 
school children will have more and more 
simple, uncomplicated but novel toys to 
play with — to grow-up with! 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 
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BHITISe STAMPS FEATURE LEGEND 


B RITAIN’S most enduring legend — 
King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table — has been featured on an 
attractive set of stamps. Of the countless 
versions of the legends, Sir Thomas 
Malory’s epic work, Morte d’Arthur — 
first printed 500 years ago — is the finest 
and one of the great works of English 
hteratui^. 

The 17p stamp shows Arthur consulting 
Merlin, the 22p features the Lady of the 
Lake with the sword Excalibur, the 31p 
depicts Lancelot and Guinevere fleeing 


from Camelot, and on the 34p value is 
shown Sir Galahad praying before his 
quest for the Holy Grail 
Malory compiled Morte d’Arihur during 
the Wars of the Roses He did not invent 
the stones, but drew from earlier sources, 
describing how Arthur unified Bntain with 
the help of the wizard. Merlin Archaeo¬ 
logical excavations leave little doubt that 
Arthur had existed, and probably Cadbury 
(Jastle, in the West of England, is the site of 
the lost Camelot where Arthur was bom. 

(Courtesy BIS) 
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{From page 20) 

nest. Several hundreds of males may 
build together m a colony. 

“When the nest is about half finished, 
females invade the colony on an inspection 
tour as it were. Some nests are approved; 
others are rejected. There is great noise 
and excitement as each male flaps his 
wings and invites an inspectress! The fe¬ 
male takes possession of the nest that she 
approves of, to lay her eggs in. The male 
then completes the nest tor her. He then 
proceeds to build' The rejected half-built 
nests are abandoned. So a Baya colony 
may have a whole lot of half-built nests. 
This was a mastery in ornithology till 
my observation was put forward, tested 
by others, and accepted. 


TOUCH AND GO 


“Once, on my way to Ml. Kailas in 
1945, I was after a tiny bird, the Yellow- 
napped Yuhina. 1 was walking on a parti¬ 
cularly narrow trail On one side was a 
thousand feet of vertical scarp and the 
roaring Kali river some 300 feet below on 
the other side. The bird was on the flank¬ 
ing hillside As 1 caught it in the field of 
my glasses, it hopped a little further. To 
get a better view I stepped back with the 
glasses still glued to my eyes Just then 
a small pebble slipped from under my 
heel I heard the faint continuing clatter 
as It rolled down Little realising my pre¬ 
carious position, I casually turned and 
looked back My hair stood on end. I was 
at the very edge of beyond. Two more 
inches, and I would have followed the 
rollicking pebble. 

“Another time, Baron Ehrenfels of Aus¬ 
tria and I were stalking along a narrow 


animal trail through dense tall grassland, 
in search of the Broad Tailed Warbler, 
A forest guard was leading the way. On 
turning a bend in the path, he suddenly 
ducked, excitedly pointing in front. I just 
glimpsed the head of a tusker elephant, 
striding down the same path towards us. 
1 turned to flee, waving to the Baron who 
was ten yards behind me to do the same. 
He spun round with the agility of a cat 
and sprinted as fast as his long legs 
could carry him, looking neither left nor 
right. It looked as if he would never stop 
running. But, he did so finally, and when 
I caught up with him, he breathlessly 
ejaculated, “What was it?’’ Hot and pant¬ 
ing, though I was, I broke out into peals 
of laughter ’’ 

“The search for birds must have led 
you to far away places. Can you recount 
any particularly memorable experiences in 
certain places, like the Great Rann ol 
Kutch’” 

“I have been to the Rann of Kutch 
several times. But only one expedition is 
particularly memorable when I found 
the place at its high peak of breeding 
activities 


IN THE RANN OF KUTCH 


“The birds, e,specially Flamingoes, use 
the pancake flat featureless Rann yeai 
after year — for their breeding activitie,s 
To reach the place, one has to wade on 
foot or ride on camels or ponies whicti 
skid and slither alarmingly through the 
ankle to thigh deep salt water. Neverthe 
less the trip was rewarding, for I saw and 
calculated the total population of Flam 
ingoes there to be of the order of hah 
a million! 
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“Another experience I just cannot for¬ 
get is the spring (northward) migration 
that was in visual progress when T was in 
Afghanistan The Red-legged Falcon was 
going from Africa to East Asia, and un¬ 
believable hordes of Rosy Pastor from the 
Indian plains to their nesting grounds in 
Turkislan Many thousands of these birds 
were feeding and resting en route between 
the 6th and 10th of May, arriving at the 
rate of more than two thousand per hour! 


MASS MIGRATION 


“Another spectacular instance was the 
visual mass migration of the Marsh Har¬ 
riers The birds suddenly commenced ar¬ 
riving at 6 p m, from a south eastern and 
southern direction which could mean from 
the Indian subcontinent Exhausted, they 
came down and settled in a ploughed field 
Cor the night They were still arriving 
when it got too dark to see However 
soon after daybreak, when wo went to sec 
them, there was no sign of them in the 
held They must have moved on towards 
their destination, leaving in the early 
hours of the morning. 

‘ Coming to closer quarters, I have been 
to Bharatpur ever so many times and yet, 
never got tired of bird-w^alching there, 
because of the fantastic concentration and 
diversity of species of both resident and 
migratory waterbirds at the appropriate 
seasons Also, it is the only wetland in the 
subcontinent where small numbers of rare 
and exquisitely beautiful snow white 
Siberian cranes winter. 

“Another subject that has always fas- 
< mated me is the camouflaging coloura- 
hon of desert fauna The pale colour of 
ne desert soil is responsible for making 


its inhabitants desert coloured and hence 
less visible in their surroundings. At 
Bhawalpur, after drenching in a shower 
of rain, I observed that the sandy colour¬ 
ation of desert birds, like the Desert Finch 
Lark and the Desert Courser, darkened 
to exactly the same shade of brown as the 
sodden soil upon which they found them¬ 
selves'” 

“Apart Irom being a delightful and fas¬ 
cinating pastime, could there be any uses 
of bird study?” 

“I have watched birds for half a century 
and more, chiefly for the pleasure and 
elation of the spirit they have afforded 
But I have not failed to realise the vital¬ 
ly important role of birds in agriculture, 
horticulture, and forestry in India Birds 
could be highly destructive to cereal crops 
and orchard fruit On the other hand, 
they could be highly beneficial in con¬ 
trolling the ravages of insect pests and 
other vermin such as rodents. A metho¬ 
dical field study of the birds’ feeding 
habits, food preferences, and behaviour 
— in short, a study of its entire life his¬ 
tory and bionomics would be useful in 
taking advantage of their beneficial role 
vis-a vis the farmer and in trying to mini¬ 
mise its destructive activities ” 


IN SEARCH OF QUAIL 

Instead of taking it easy at the age of 
89, Dr Salim Ah now plans to trek the 
Himalayas in search of the mysterious 
Mountain Quail This bird was last seen 
in 1858 in the Naini Tal and Mussoorie 
regions. The breed then suddenly vanish¬ 
ed from sight It has not been seen in an y 
other country to support the theory that it 
has migrated That is why this untiring 

(Turn to page 53) 
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KNOW YOUR TREES 


FIELD GUIDE TO THE 
COMMON TREES OF INDIA 
By P.V. Bole & Yogini Vaghani 
Oxford University Press, India 

Rs 20 


P OETS have immortalised them. Con¬ 
servationists tell us we must reduce 
their mortality rate. They are things of 
beauty They are trees. 

1’hey line the streets, they dot our gar¬ 
dens, but how many of them do we really 
know? Which flower belongs to which tree 
— which leaf goes with which fruit —^we 
might know a popular name here or there 
— but may not be sure when it flowers. 

Now the World Wildlife Fund, which is 
woriking in earnest round the world to 
conserve fauna as well as flora, has come 
out with a book on trees that you see 
commonly in India. 

To make it easier for the layman to 
know his environment better, the authors' 
illustrator have done a meticulous job of 
listing the names of trees not only in 
Hindi and English but have also given 
their names in the regional languages. 

I only wish they had followed the same 
order of language names throughout It’s 
quite confusing to read the Bengali name 
of a tree followed by other language names 
on one page and on the other find they 
begin in Marathi or Malayalam.. .. 

But each tree’s bark, leaf, flower, and 
fruit have been described in brief—as well 
as its flowering season A line illustration 
of the leaves and flower makes it easier 
for you to identify a particular tree 
AUaost all the commonly known trees 
have been listed, right from the Laburnum 


(Amaltas) to Kachnar, Gulmohar, Coral, 
Champa, Pagoda, Teak, Ebony, and so on 
— good enough for a book this size. But 
nevertheless I was disappointed not to find 
three or four of my personal favourites. 

They are the Silver Oak which, much 
to my joy, has begun to line the Delhi 
avenues (at the foot of the Defence Colony 
flyover we even have a silver oak grove). 
The Jacaranda whose blue/purple flowers 
are a heavenly sight. The Mexican silk 
cotton tree with its thorny green trunk 
and pink blossoms, which flowers if I’m 
not mistaken sometime in September/ 
October The Indian Cork Tree with its 
divinely fragrant flowers—aU these would 
have been welcome additions 

There’s also a marked absence of fruit 
trees — and the presence of the jackfruit, 
cashew, and mango does not quite bridge 
the gap 

One can’t help wishing, too, that at least 
some colour plates were provided, because 
the common names of some trees are 
obviously confusing. I’here’s a Bottle-Brush 
Tree, 1 know, which has long drooping 
branches with short closely knit leaves and 
bright red, bottle-brush flowers And now, 
here in this book, 1 discover there’s a Bottle 
Brush Oak that grows by the sea-shore and 
has large “white flowers forming a bottle 
brush of stamens with a pinkish tinge.’ 
Now, will someone please tell me if the 
two are related? But, by and large this 
will prove a useful book for both the be¬ 
ginner as well as the knowledgeable. For 
one it teaches — the other it confirm.'- 
and all for Rs 20. 

Vuijayanti Tonpc 
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101 MAGIC TRICKS 
By Ivar Utial 
Pusfak Mahal, Delhi 

Re. 15.00 

UMMER holidays. Perhaps you have 
already run out of ideas to amuse 
yourself. Maybe magic can enliven the 
long, hot days. No wizard is going to wave 
his magic wand and transform your days. 
You will have to wave the wand yourself 
to perform the magic. 

Ivar Utial’s 101 Magic Tricks will set 
the novice on the right track. The author 
explains how to go about the business of 
magic, in a methodical and precise man¬ 
ner, easy to comprehend. Explanations 
are further clarified with illustrations. 


You will soon learn to tell the age of a 
stranger by knowing just a telephone 
number, withdraw silk handkerchiefs 
from a paper cone, toss handkerchiefs and 
tie them in midair, and so on, 

A number of indiscernible deft hand 
movements make magic of the highest 
calibre. Much of your success will depend 
on how adept you become at sleight of 
hand. And that can come only with prac¬ 
tice. So, go ahead and buy the book and 
make a beginning. You will have some¬ 
thing to show to your friends during the 
holidays. Maybe you can even put up a 
stage show! And if you have any pro¬ 
blems, just get back to the author. 

Bhavana Nair 



(From page 28) 

lantern was tied to my head. This is a scar 
from that lamp. 

{Vararuchi sits down, drops the comb, and sinks 

his head into his hands.) 

Girl: What’s the matter? Don’t be upset, 1 
am not. My foster parents were kind and 
good to me—better than my own who 
floated me down a river when I was barely a 
day old and left me to the mercies of the 
elements. 

Varanidii: Your parents didn’t abandon you. 


They were forced to do what they did. All 
because T tried to change my destiny. But 
destiny has won hands down. 

Girl: What do you know about it? And how 
can you know? 1 don't understand. 

Vararuchi: Some day i will tell you the story 
of your first few days and the part I played 
in it. {Puts his arm around her.) Come, my 
dear, let’s go in. The sun has gone down and 
you, my dear wife, will get a chill. 

{Together they go offstage.) 

Meera Uberoi Ganapathy 
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^HE god of green things smiled. Every- 
* thing was green and glistening in his 
garden on that early spring morning. 

‘I hope new leaves are shooting up on 
the earth, too,’ he said to himself. ‘It’s 
quite some time since I last went down 
there.’ 

Suddenly he felt drawn towards the 
people who always prayed to him to pro¬ 
tect their crops. So, instead of going 
into his palace for breakfast, he made 
straight for the world of human beings. 

The next moment, the god was standing 
near some trees. Most of their old leaves 
had fallen. The bare branches looked 
lithe. On new shoots were sprouting. 


A little further was a field. The chana 
(gram) planis growing there swayed in a 
gentle breeze. Each plant was lush and 
green, bearing small shapely pods. 

There were vegetable plots too. And 
beyond them fields of tall, juicy sugarcane. 
The sight was pleasing. It promised plenty 
to the growers. 

I’he god thought he would visit one or 
two more places before going back to his 
palace. 

Just then, he saw something tiny hop¬ 
ping towards him. It was a fresh green 
seed from one of the chana pods. It 
looked strangely troubled. 

“Hail!” the chana panted. “All hail, my 



lord!” 

The god was moved, “Little chana, what 
ails you in your green field on this spring 
morning?” he asked. 

“Eversdhing, my lord,” the chana re¬ 
plied. “Just before you came, a bird peck¬ 
ed at the pods in which I was perching 
happily. He swallowed my twin. He 
would have made a meal of me, too, had 
I not fallen and rolled away.” 

“So you have a complaint against the 
bird?” asked the god. 

“Not that bird alone, my lord, but most 
of the birds,’' the chana moaned. “They 
are always hungry and want to devour the 
unripe grain. Of course, the farmer comes 
to our help, but it is only to kill us in 
t other ways. 

J “Just look over there, my lord. Several 
[ hands are loading away the pod-laden 
plants they gathered. All this will be sold 
as animal feed. 

“Men too gobble up a lot of the gram 
before it ripens. They eat it raw, roast it 
over fire, and cook it in other ways. It is 
(Tuel. It is murderous. Why don’t they 
let us mature in peace?” 

The god was silent. The woeful tale 
seemed to have touched him. 

“Even when we mature, my lord, our 

troubles do not end,” the chana added, 
“f'attle eat chana, horses eat chana, men 
eat chana. 

“Men always torture chana for their 
pleasure. They parch it in hot sands. They 


I 


fry it in sizzling oil. They cook heaps of 
it as a lunch-time delicacy.” 

The god felt a strange sensation. For a 
moment he did not know what exactly it 
was. Suddenly he realised that the chana’s 
description had made his mouth water. 

“That’s not all, my lord,” the chana 
went on. “A great deal of gram is ground. 
The powder is browned in pans to make 
sweets. As paste, it is fried to make spicy 
snacks. It is always a trial by fire. Tell 
me. my lord, will there ever be an end 
to a chana’s suffering?” 

The god felt that strange sensation 
again. He gulped. 

He then said, “I shall look into the 
matter, chana. But before that I must 
have for my breakfast some of the sweet 
and juicy things you have told me about. 
Indeed, you’ve sharpened my appetite.” 

O. P. Bhagat 

(From page 31) 
hair affectionately. 

Rajat and Gaurav smiled at him. Sanju 
fell in step with Indira and whispered, 
“I saw the diamond earring. It’s stuck in 
the Chandi painting.” Sanju spread out 
his palm with the blue colour smeared 
on it. 

“What?” Indira yelled. 

“Shshsh...” Sanju hushed her, for once 
again they were rubbing shoulders in the 
crowded lane in front of ‘Hari Chat 
Bhandar’. 

Ira Saxena 
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W HEN Yordan Hnslov of the sleepy, 
mountain village of Zaimon, in Bul¬ 
garia, was asked, “What in all your 104 
years of life, do you like best?” a broad 
smile spread over the old man’s sun-tan¬ 
ned face. His pale, green eyes sparkled as 
he answered. “1 love my curd. It gets me 
going.” 

Now, with some catchy background 
music and the camera focussing on a bowl 
of dahi, that would make a perfect TV ad¬ 
vertisement, wouldn’t it? 

But there was something in the old 
man’s words that set Prof. Elie Metchni- 
koff thinking. The Nobel Prize-winning 
Russian bacteriologist had gone to Bulgaria 
in early 1900 for a study of centenarians 
to discover the secret of their long life. 
He analyzed the Bulgarians’ food habits 
and found that their main diet was curd. 
He then concluded that the long life span 
enjoyed by these people resulted from 
the beneficial effect dahi bacteria have on 
the human digestive system. 

Thus, curd was rediscovered, and creat¬ 
ed a sensation in the western food world. 
It holds a very special place in the hearts 
and diets of Indians. 

Curd, the mysterious food, as old as 




Abraliam or even older, was used by the 
early Creek physicians to cure stomach 
ailments Tlie Turks lound it a good cure 
against insoinnia, and Portuguese women 
liked il lor body massage. In India, dahi 
is used even today as a face cream, and a 
mixture of curd ana lime is believed to bo 
an excellent treatment agaiirst sunburn 

Acf'ording to a legend, dahi originated 
in Turkey A nomad, trekking across the 
bare desert, tucked some milk away in i 
goat-skin bag. slung it across the back ol 
his horse, and travelled on. When he open 
ed the bag hours later, he lound his liquid 
refreshment transformed into a thick cus 
tard The de.seii sun and the traces of pe])- 
sin (one of the enzymes present in gastric 
juice which acts as a coagulant conveil 
ing milk into curd m our intestines) sldl 
present inside the bag were ideal for tlte 
making ol dahi. 11 became a staple diet 
of the nomads who carried it with them 
as they migrated and settled throughout 
the middle East. Central Asia, and South¬ 
ern Europe. > 

Curd is rich in protein, essential v)la | 
mins, minerals, and calcium—all requii^'d 
by the body. 

During the curd-making process, bK- 
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leria which convert milk into dahi, predi¬ 
gest the milk protein. These bacteria work 
inside the intestinal tract and fight the 
growth of illness-causing bacteria They 
help maintain a healthy distribution of 
iriendly bacteria needed for digestion 
During an illness, it is often necessary 
to take antibiotics These strong medicines 
I an destroy the good bacteria along with 
the bad. If dahi is taken at this time, it 
helps restore the balance of vital, benefi- 
(lal bacteria in the intestines. 


Dahi is an excellent food for people 
with heart trouble and those who are con¬ 
scious of their waistlines. Eight ounces of 
dahi contains 120-170 calories. The same 
amount of curd with fruits adds up to 225- 
2f»0 calories 

On a hot summer day, it would, there¬ 
fore. be better to opt for a glass of lassi 
than a coke or a super rich ice-cream. A 
cup of dahi a day could work wonders! 

Sigrun Srivastava 


/ / o/n pugi’ 47) 

})irdman has decided to trace it in its na- 
lural habitat, the Himalayan ranges Since 
boyhood, he has had a craving for the 
Himalayas and ollen dreamed of its beauti- 
ti'l and magnificent forests Though he 
liid made several trips to these mountains 
lu later years, his thirst for Himalayan 
. 1 '!venture is not yet quenched 

T am waiting for the dogs that are not 
vot leady to join my expedition ” Dr 
S'llim All apologises for the delay in his 
Mountain Quail search 
Dogs’” I ask, 

‘Yes They are helpful in going deep 
down into the gorges and valleys and 
(iiisliing out the birds, if any, from there 
\ lule we. bird-watchers, are ready with 
('ur binoculars and cameras higher up ” 

1 bade good-bye to Dr Salim Ali, leav- 
mg him to his dreams about running up 
f’te Himalayas in his shorts, binoculars 
Loied to his eyes, camera hanging from 
h s neck in search of the Himalayan 
1 tail 

I It IS sunset time As 1 crossed the garden 
•' d reached the gate, I almost hoard the 
^ 'ds singing reverently, as they flew back 
h mewards. Indira Ananthakrishnan 


NITTOO THE NAUGHTY 



• This IS a First 4id ho\ ioi our Cricket 
Club, Daddy /” 
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MAKE AND DO 



You will need: 

A dropper, a cardboard sheet, paints 
and brush, a big balloon, a jar, cello tape, 
thread, and scissors. 

Mcth'fd: 

Draw the figure of a diver on the card¬ 
board and cul it out Paint it and cover it 
with the cello tape to make it water¬ 
proof. 

Now fill the jar and the dropper with 
water. The amount of water in the drop¬ 
per should be as much as will make it 
float in the jar. Also, if you were to push 
it down into the water, the dropper must 
rise slowly to the surface. Tie the drop¬ 
per to the diver’s back and drop it into 
the jar 

Then cut the balloon into half and 
stretch the lower half across the mouth of 
the jar Tie it down so that it stays in 
place Your diver is now ready to obey 
your commands 

When you press a finger to the covered 
mouth of the jar, the diver will go under 
water The moment you remove your finger 
the diver will surface. 


How does this happen” With the pres¬ 
sure of your finger on the nibber sheet, 
the air inside the aii'tight jar gets com¬ 
pressed The air then presses against the 
water, which makes its way inside the drop¬ 
per The weight of the water increases the 
diver’s weight, making him sink. 

When the pressure is released, the whole 
process is reversed and the diver come.': 
up for air. 


Ivar Utial 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD 
CROSSWORD-I 

Across 

1. A Buddhist country (5^ 

2 The biggest and the most populous 
country of Asia (5) 

6 Cape in South Africa (4) 

8 Even and glossy, not rough (6) 

10 River in South America (3) 

11 Of another country, extraneous (7) 

13 A continent of the Western Hemi- 
sjihere (7) 

14 -Sabha, a limb of the Indian Par¬ 

liament (3) 

16 Peninsular South India, dakshm (6) 

18 Formerly Christiania—m Norway (4) 

20 An island off the West Coast of Asia 
Minor, associated with Pythagoras 
(5) 

21 Capital ol Japan, anagram of 15 down 
15) 

Down 

1 An Indian State where the Buddha 
preached (5) 

2 Short of Arab, reversed, the Egyp¬ 
tian Sun-god (2) 

3 Pertaining to Cambria or Wales, 
Welsh, a geological system (8) 

4 Town in South Nigeria, also town on 
an island off East Africa, anagram of 
gaily embroidered Japanese sash (3) 

5 Grey, sounds somewhat like Asian (5) 

7 Burmese town on left bank of Irawadi. 
north of Rangoon, moper perhaps (5) 

9. Natives of Africa (8) 



12 Islands (5) 

13 South Ameiican mountains (5) 

15 Japanese town, former capital of 
Japan, anagram of 21 across in one 
spelling (5) 

3 7 An English river, with t great uni¬ 
versity on its banks (3) 

19 Universal 'lime or Utah (2) 

Emeskeyes 

A QUIZ INTO PREHISTORY 

1 Where are coral reefs to be found; in 
warm, tropical waters, or in the col¬ 
der north or south‘d 

2 What animals lived on dry land in 
the so-called Cambrian age 600 mil¬ 
lion years ago"^ 

3 Why are brachiopod fossils found at 
the lowest level of rock formations? 

4 We don’t have fos.sils of early sharks. 
Why noP' 
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5. The first lung-fish developed air-blad¬ 
ders as well as gills to help them live 
on dry land. What modern creatures 
live always in the sea, yet breath their 
oxygen only from the air? 

6. Where would a long tail be most use¬ 
ful: on dry land or in water? 

7. The horseshoe crab lived on the ocean 
floor some 400 million years ago. What 
is so spectacular about this? 

8. The molluscs which lived in ammonite 
shells went through very rapid evolu¬ 
tionary changes. How can an ammonite 
fossil reveal the age of a rock? 

9. An oviparous animal lays eggs; a vivi¬ 
parous one bears its young live. How 
do we know that the ancient Ichthyo¬ 
saurs were viviparous? 

10. Protosuchus was the earliest crocodile 
like creature. Where do we find Pro- 
tosuchus’s modem descendants croco¬ 
diles, and where the alligators? 

11. Archeopteryx, which lived about 150 
million years ago, is considered to be 
the first true bird. What is the pecu¬ 
liarity of Archeopteryx? 

G. C. Prasad 

FIND THE WORDS 

1. What is the “nation” by which you 
leave your job? 

2. What is the “culture” that most In¬ 
dians profess? 

3. What is the “nature” that every letter 
must have? 

4. What is the “version” that lowers an 
employee’s position? 

5. What is the “position” that everyone 
dislikes? 


6. What is the “operation” that all wish 
for? 

7. What is the “mission” by which you 
will be benefited? 

8. What is the “dress” that is necessary 
for identification? 

9. What is the “port” that you need in 
your troubles? 

10. What is the “pillar” that lives and 
eats? 

11. What is the “vision” that is mathe¬ 
matical? 

12. What is the “city” that calls the atten¬ 
tion of the people? 

K. V. Rama Rao 

A MATCHING GAME 

Match the animals’ heads with their legs. 


Laxmun Kukreja 



{Solutions next month) 
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Welcome on board Flight HIW 2 
No, you don’t have to fasten any seat 
belt. Be comfortable in your arm chair 
Right from the cover, it will be a 
smooth take-off to the skies to the 
realm of the aeroplane you’ll 
enjoy your flight all that you 
want to know about the aeroplane 
And take a peep into the cockpit before 
you return to your chair for an exciting 
landing on runway (or call it page) 32' 
'^Second m the senes HOIV IT WORKS 

tM' I ^ ^ r :oi^ T h' *:' 

♦ f . til' ' t ah Ztifu, . 
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A window" 
On the World., 






In this tiicky book youH flndi 

• the yoiKantllftthe<halr trick-' 

• the balloon you<an t burst trick— 

• an Invisible Man who disappears before your eyes— 

• a floating Anger- 

and mwe than 70 other super foolers that art 
fniriquing — Ama^inq and Easv lo U/( rk 

These gems are not magic tricks (though you could use 
them in a magic show) but the breatt taking You ^ 

won t believe this kindo of tricks that people miy y-'p e 
show you from time to bme—but never wi U down 11 
one place — ^ p 

Here are < 4 ^ 

• Easy things to do—that can t bt done — ^ ^ 

• Impossible things that you can do e isily 

• Ghoulijh illusions that get gasps as wt las g igli*^— ^——■ 

• Baffling number tricks that mysti^ even computer Demy 

buffs- Pages 

• Mind Reading tricks that stump everyone Pncc P 

• Card Tricks that will have your friends begging for Pnstanp 

more* ^ 


Tricks $ Stunts 

to fool your fifends 



Demy size 
Pages 128 
Pnee Rs ie/' 
Postage Rs 3/- 



Also 
available 
in Hindi 

t I t Ir k / II cv r r d-Just 
) t inry y an J f t d md everyone 
1 



101 

SCIENCE 

GAMES 


101 

MAGIC 

TRICKS 


An ea^ way to understand the difficult 
principles of science 

While on one hand your child will learn sa simply some of 
the basic pnnciples of science on the other have tun with 
easy to understand science games thut teach him how to 
make a variety of scientific msminunts like Barometer 
Electric Magnet Hectograph Steam turbine 
Bectroscope Penscope etc Alongwith interesbng 
expenments like how to run a boat with steam or boil 
water In paper container All explained In lucid language 
with Ovely Ulustnitions. 

No risk or danger of electric current or potent chemicals 
No need of any grand preparat ons—Just collect riandy 
articles like cards handkerchief glass coins paper straw 
etc A glimpse of tncks ■ Picture made by fog ■ Water 
boils in paper pot ■ Smoke travels downwards etc etc 

Big aixe (19x25 cm) Pages t16 
Pdcei Rs ISA Postage I Rs. 4/- 


iVARUTIAL 


Discover the magic of Hand ‘Tricks 

A tricky idea to steal the show in parties gathenngs 
get togethers or journeys Amuse and enteiain your 
fnends and acquaintances 

No need of any grand preparations—collect handy 
articles like scissors playing cards hanky glass and 
coins etc 

LEARN THROUGH STUNNING ILLUSTRATIONS SO 
SIMPLY EXPLAINED THAT EVEN ACHILD-WOULD 
GRASPI 

A sample List of TTIcks- ■ Jumping hat that rolls ■ 
Balloon—works as pincushion ■ Stretched cigarette 
■ Big wand inside a small purse ■ Obedient ball ■ 
Balancing the glass ■ Glass—put here got there ■ 
From milk to water and vice versa ■ Coin that 
drsoives ■ Com—disappeared ■ Pencil—freed ftom 
hanky s clutch 

Available In Hindi also Big size 112 Pagesi Price Rs 1S/> Postage. 4/ 



r AVAILABLE AT leading Bookshops AH Wheelers and 
r Higginbottiams Railway Book Stalls througihout India or 
askby VPP from. 


PUSTAK MAHAL Khan Baoli. Delhi-110006 

New Show Room 10-B, Netaji Subhash Marg, New Delhi-l 10002 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


T hose who wish to enrol 
themselves as mem¬ 
bers of the Children’s World 
Pen-friends Club may do 
so by sending us the accom¬ 
panying form. Cut out the 
form, fill up the details 
neatly, and mail it to us. 
As the form facilitates in¬ 
dexing and preservation of 
records, its use is a MUST. 
All those who send in their 
particulars in the form will 
get priority in enrolment. 
Limit your hobbies and 
choice of countries to make 
pen-fnends from to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends, it will 
be advisable to mention 
their Member Number. 


3642 

Aarti Nagaraj (girl, 7) 
25 Princes Park 
New Delhi 110001 
Drawing, music 
Any country 

3643 

P.V. Pushkar (boy, 14) 

F. 52, I.G.H. Campus 
Rourkela 769 005 
Orissa, India 
Hiking, photography 
U.S.A., U.K. 

3644 

Anuradha Nagaraj (g, 9) 
25, Princes Park 
New Delhi 110001 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 


3645 

Mahesh Khanna (b, 12) 

G 95, Shiv Nagar, G. Block 
Hari Nagar WZ 106 
Delhi 110018 
Stamps, coins 
Any country 

3646 

D. Priya (g, 14) 

1-D, Narayanan St. 

Salem 636 007 
Tamilnadu 
Reading, music 
Any country 

3647 

Sukhvinder Singh (b, 15) 
A-1, MCW Center 
Old Rajinder Nagar 
New Delhi 110060 
Cricket, stamps 
Any country 
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3648 

Kamayani Kulshrestha 
(g, 13) 

P-15/13 TELCO colony 
Jamshedpur 831 004 
Bihar, India 
Bird-watching, reading 
U.K., Australia 

3649 

P. Indunath (b, 12) 
vSreehari’’ 

Kanjiram Chira 
Mleppey, Kerala, India 
Football, reading 
U.S.S.R., U.S.A. 

3650 

Lavanya Viswanalhan 
(g, 11) 

A 106 Curzon Road 
Apartments 

Kasturba Gandhi Marg 
New Delhi 110001 
Stamps, coins 
France, Australia 

:5651 

K. Darwin (b, 14) 
liS 451 Acharist 
\ellore 524 003 
I Andhra Pradesh) 

( Ticket, stamps 
\ny country 

3652 

ytoshni Shetty (g, 11) 
1* 9, 201 Yogi Nagar 
1 ksar Road 
I'orivili (West) 

Bombay 400 092 
(’ooking, dancing 
Australia 


3653 

Kedar Khandke (b, 13) 
C/o Atta Labs 
Khopoli 410203 
(Maharashtra) 

Pop music, photography 
India, U.S.A. 

3654 

Anita J. Olivera (g, 13) 
D/9, Flat No. 403 
\ogi Nagar, Eksar Road 
Borivili (West) 

Bombay 400 092 
Picture postcards, music 
U.S.A. 

3655 

Manu B. Nair (b, 13) 

D/58 C, NDSE Part I 
New Delhi 110 049 
Coins, stamps 
U.S.A., Japan 

3656 

Prasanna Sharma (g, 12) 
6, Habibuliah Road, Ulrd St. 
T'Nagar, Madras 600 017 
(Tamilnadu) 

Reading, music 
Switzerland 

3657 

R. Rajkumar (b, 11) 

C/o Mr. M. Rajan 
Near Sakti Theatre 
Donnington Road 
Kotagiri-643 217 
Nilgiris, Tamilnadu 
Badminton, Cricket 
Singapore, Malaysia 


3658 

Renuka Bhatia (g, 13) 

344 Shahani Colony 
Nawghar Road 
Mulund (East) 

Bombay 400 081 
Greetings cards, dancing 
U.S.A. U.K. 

3659 

M. Rajesh Kannan (b, 12) 
Star Cottage 
Club Road 
Kotagiri 643 217 
Nilgiris, Tamilnadu 
Cricket swimming 
Singapore, Japan 

3660 

Shiji George (g, 13) 
Maliekal Woodworks 
Cooperative Colony 
Valparai 642 127, 
(Tamilnadu) 

TV, reading. 

Any country 

3661 

Arvind Ojha (b, 11) 

13-A, University Road 
Delhi 110 007 
Tennis, movies 
U.K., Australia 

3662 

Pritinanda Patnaik (g, 15) 
C/o Dr. Bijayananda Patnaik 
Sub-divisional Hospital 
Rayagada 765 001 
Koraput, Orissa, India 
Painting, stamps 
France, U.S.A. 
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3663 

Pravcen G. Menon i b, 11) 
“Niranjana” 
r 0 PavanurmoLta 
Via Mayyil, ('annanore 
Kerala, Ind a 

Wild life posters, earroms 
Any country 

3G64 

Ncena (g, 16) 

(’ 1 A^94 r Janakpuri 
New i)c’hi 110038 
Music, reading 
Switzerland, ITK 

3665 

Anand F.dke (b. 10) 

39; 18 ‘ Gopadina” 

Prabhat Lane 9 
Anand Collections 
Krandwanc, Pune 4 
(Maharashtra) 

Swimming, hockey 
rsS.R, Japan 

3606 

Pravina Chandran (g, 10) 
I)-42 NDDB Campus 
Anand 388 001 
Gujarat, India 
Dancing, reading 
Denmark, France 

3667 

N Madhu Mohan (b, 16) 
16 2 836 14 Madhavanagar 
Saidabad, Hyderabad 
500 659 

Andhra Pradesh 
Sports, reading 
I K, IIS.A. 


3668 

Minakshi Jain (g, 11) 
12-13, Model Basti 
Near Filmistan 
Ram Jhansi Road 
New Delhi 110 005 
Music, art 
Any country 


3669 

Akshat Saxena (b, 15) 
A-4, \ ivek Vihar 
Shahdara, Delhi 110032 
Stamps, drawing 
Any country 


3670 

Vandana Jam (g, 14) 
12-13 Model Basti 
Near Filmistan 
Ram Jhansi Road 
New Delhi 110 005 
Coins, photography 
Any tountiy 


3671 

larun Saxena (b, 12) 

DS 215, Bhola Nath Nagar 
Shahdara, Delhi 110 032 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 


3672 

Shilpa Suresh fg, 10) 
A-21, NDSE Part II 
New Delhi 110 049 
Dancing stamps 
France, U,S.A. 


3673 

Ankit C. Patel (b, 12) 
D/'38, Sector 1 
Petrochemicals Township 
Baroda 391345 
Gujarat, India 
Stamps, cricket 
Japan, Switzerland 

3674 

Indrani Dasgupta (g, 10) 
K-17, Green Park 
New Delhi 110 016 
Dancing, reading 
W Germany, France 

3675 

K Nanda Kumar (b, 14) 
L 4-22 “Kshema” 

K S H B , Malaparamba 
Calicut 673 009 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, reading 
.Any country 

3676 

Sofia Ilaq (g, 15) 

.A 75 Anna Nagar (East) 
Madras 600102 
Computer programming, 
reading 
Any country 

3677 

Raghavendra Pathak 
(b, 11) 

G 3/101, 1100 Qtrs 
Arera Colony 
Near Campion School 
Bhopal 462016 
Madhya Pradesh 
Boxing, Stamps 
Japan 
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FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Editor, 

My brother and I are enjoying Children's 
World very much. Our parents, too, take 
interest in reading the magazine. The 
April blow-up was the best of all posters 
you have so far printed. Please don’t print 
any article on the back of the posters. 

Raja and Johney, Alleppey 

I first saw the magazine in our school 
library and I liked it very much. I am 
now a regular reader. It has much knowl¬ 
edge to give. Will you please give us a 
poster of some animals? 

Jotinder Singh, Raigad 

We have enough magazines giving 

... From 

A Chinese proverb says: “If you are 
planning for one year, grow rice; but if 
you are planning for ten years, grow 
trees.’’ Trees give us shade, fruits, and 
wood for our houses and furniture. They 
can be put to several other uses — about 
which you all know. These days you are 
also told of the various advantages of 
growing trees, as they can cause a better 
rainfall, prevent soil erosion, and give 
strength to the soil—all of which indirect¬ 
ly result in fewer natural calamities. We 
may have to cut trees for some purpose, 
but if we were to follow the adage, “Where 
you cut one tree, plant two saplings”, we 
will be able to maintain what is generally 
described as ‘ecological balance’. A lot 
of emphasis is, therefore, given to such 
aspects of human life, like ecology 
and environment. The fifth ol June is 
observed the world over as Environment 
Day. We have in “Dadima’s Tea-shop” a 
story to commemorate that Day. As in the 
case of the villagers in the story who ulti¬ 
mately are “educated” by a little girl, peo- 


■posters of film and sports stars, spreading 
the cult of hero worship. Please do not 
publish such posters. Instead, give us 
something on nature, animals, mountains, 
rivers, etc. Life is not just what man has 
created. We need a lot of articles to help 
develop our intelligence and not just 
accumulate knowledge. 

S.D. Dinni, Bombay 
I like Children’s World the best of all 
magazines that I have come across. A lot 
of knowledge can be gained by reading 
the magazine. It is most informative and 
interesting. Please include articles about 
the Universe. 

VawUina Aurora. Chandigarh 

the Editor 

pie need to be informed about the impoi 
tance of environment. In fact, the proverb 
quoted at the beginning also adds: “II 
you arc planning for a hundred year^ 
then educate the people.” How about .1 
discussion on this topic in “Children ^ 
Forum”? Do send in your views as fast 
as possible. Make them brief and cri.sji 
In the meantime, this issue brings to you 
the first of an exciting two-part science 
fiction, and a new comics with SPACE lot 
a backdrop! Some of our readers are su 
thrilled with the new essay competitii'n 
(“How I Spent My Summer Vacation” 
closing date: June 15) that they seem to 
have prepared their entries even befoic 
the holidays started' The others must tc 
busy filling their diaries with data au l 
details of all that has happened dune.; 
the vacation, to be used while compost 11 , 
their essays. We hope they will enjoy tiic 
exercise. 

Postscript. The Second and Tlind 
Prize-winning essays of the earlier 
competition are held over for July. 
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* ook'"* tried Rjdlia 
JL/ waving her report e:iid. “I lune stood 
iiist 111 my elass; I’ve got 90 mails m stiente 
M\ teacher said I could become a doctoi when 
1 "low up ’’ 

Radha's grandmother was, at that moment, 
biisv eleanmg up her lea-shop the only one m 
the village, “llmm?” she asked in a distr.icted 
viiRc as she continued to wipe the tins glasses 
ueorously. 

‘‘Dadima. you’re not even listening to me. ' 
I'lotcsted Radha. ’’What’re you tliinking 
ebout''” 

“I am listening to you, bitia.” said Dadima 
"inily '‘I know you’re a bright child and I’m 

pit'iicl of you. But .” 

But what, Dadima?” Already a nameless 
•e I was gripping her. Radha could sense from 
'isi giandmothcr’s tone that Dadima was going 
lu tell her something she would much rather 
net hear. She hated sentences that ended with a 
‘In,I What came after it was never pleasant. 


And, sure enough, Dadima was saying ’‘You’!! 
have to leave school ” 

“I cave school?” The words were said gently 
but they struck Radha like a blow ‘ 1 should 
have known this was coming.” said Radha, 
trying not lo let the hurt creep into her voice. 
It was now three years since her parents had 
gone away to the city with her younger brother 
and sister, to work as labourers, while her 
giandmother had taken up the tea-shop. 

Things w'ere not too bad in the beginning. 
Their landlord, a farmer called Chaudhuriji, 
was a kiad and helpful man. He had been like 
a son to f^adima. and had often helped them in 
times ol distress. He took a very small sum as 
rent loi the land on which Dadima had set up 
her tea-shop. When times were hard, he did 
not even take that. Nciw hard times seemed to 
be a permanent affair. The prices of most 
things were going up, and it was becoming 
more and more diflieult lo keep the kitchen 
fires burning. Dadima had taken to walking to 
















the nearest forest — some miles away — like 
other women in the village, to gather firewood. 
This took many hours. And every time Dadima 
had to lock up the tea-shop for long stretches, 
and this meant less earnings. 
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“You’ll have to look after the shop, while 
I’m off to gather wood, or we’ll never be able 
to pay off our debt to Chaudhuriji,’’ said 
Dadima. Keeping the shop closed during the 
day resulted in substantial loss as the construc¬ 
tion workers nearby kept dropping in for tea 
every now and then 

“Besides, I hear that Chaudhuriji has been 
running up quite a loss himself. He's too kind 
to ask for his dues, but we should pay up 
shouldn’t we?’’ 

Radha nodded her head silently. Though 
her heart was sinking to her stomach, shi 
managed to smile and said, “Don’t worr^ 
about the tea-shop, Dadima, I shall certain!' 
look after it I am old enough to take up sonu 
of your responsibilities, ain't 1 

“That’s my girl,” smiled Dadima “TIiiiu’n 
are bound to improve and 1 will then send yim 
back to school Hurry up, take a wash and 
come with me to the market.” 

They set off for the market through Hk 
barren field The landscape was bleak and 
dreary. There were only two or three trees 
shrivelled up and covered with dust There w.is 
dust everywhere, and it kept getting min 
Radha’s eyes every lime there was a hull 
breeze 

“It’s impossible to believe that this held 
was once green,” said Radha, screwing up Iki 
eyes to keep out the sand. 

“Indeed it was'” exclaimed Dadiin.i 
“When I came here as a young bride, theie w i'' 
a forest covering the entire area. The pkn-c 
used to be loud with the call of the forest cu i 
tures; there were so many beautiful birds ,iiid 
butterflies.” 

Just then they heard the forlorn cry c 
peacock “Look'” Radha pointed to the sohiai\ 
peacock as it half jumped and half flew mci 
the rooftops. 

“I think he’s searching for a mate,” 
Dadima. “But it will never find one. 
have all disappeared with the trees. There 'ill 
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he no more peacocks in the village after this one 
dies The air used to be so cool and moist those 
days,” continued grandma with a far away 
look in her eyes. “The trees did not allow the 
cailh beneath them to dry up. So many plants 
and shrubs grew under their shade There was 
plenty for the animals to eat, and their dung 
made the earth even more fertile. You should 
nave seen Chaudhuriji’s cattle those days, they 
looked so healthy and happy 

“Ram* Ram* Map ” 

Both turned round with a start, and saw 
I he subject of their discussion approaching 
I hem “You’ve a long life, Chaudhuri)!,’’ 
Mceted Dadima “1 was just telling my grand- 
hild how fat your cattle used lo be, when 1 
nisi came to the village ” 

“Umm, my cattle " murmured Cliaudhuri- 
I' and fell in step with them Radha looked up 
ii Ins lace He had the same expression Dadima 
had that morning when she was speaking about 
'caving school Radha could sec that he, too 
'sas Hying to say something he did not reall) 
want to say 

He said it at last “I'm selling olf my land 
md going away ” 

“What'*” exclaimed Dadima in a shocked 
'nice “You can’t leave the land of your forc- 
(ihers and go away!” 

‘And what’ll happen to all those people who 
iipend on Chaudhunp for their livelihood'*' 
nought Radha. 

‘I’m helpless There’s nothing 1 can do.” 
"hed the farmer. There was pain in his voice 
^'hen he said. “You were talking about my 
iltle, weren’t you? Have you seen them now? 
How sickly and miserable they look! There's 
I ot enough for them to eat I can’t bear to see 
them dying day by day. And my daughter-in- 
I vv has to walk miles and miles to get fodder 
I 'f them how long can one go on like this**” 

Chaudhunp went his way soon after 'If he 
ils that land, the tea-shop will have to close 
‘ 'vvn.' thought Radha She looked at Dadima 


Her face was expressionless. But the little girl 
knew that her grandmother was upset because 
she felt Dadima’s grip tightening round her 
fingers as they continued to walk silently. 

News got around fast, and that very evening, 
a large number of people — all those who would 
be affected by the sale of the land — came to 
see Dadima. There were K.alu, Chottu, Munna, 
Bhikoo, Shanti, Shccla, and a few others whom 
Radha did not know. They wanted advice from 
her. Dadima was the 'wise one’ of the village, 
and most villagers thought of her when they 
weie in trouble. 

On this particular day, she was in a terrible 
temper. “Why have you come to me now?” 
she lashed out angrily at the villagers. “Haven’t 
I been telling you for the last fifty years, not lo 
cut down trees? Haven’t I warned you again 
and again of the consequences of hacking down 
the tiecs ? But did ever you heed my words'*” 

“Bui we needed firewood,” protested Kalu, 
one of Chaudhuriji’s shepherds 

“But you didn't have to cut down the whole 
big tree, you stupid fellow,” scolded grand¬ 
mother. “You could have cut the branches for 
firewood and taken the leaves for fodder but 
hacking off the whole tree* Would you kill your 
egg-laying hen and sell it m the market for a 
little extra money'*” 

Radha had never seen her grandmother so 
angry before, neither had the villagers They 
all fell Silent, like school children who had been 
naughty 

'Is there no way to make amends?' wondered 
Radha. Leaving one’s village and running away 
was no solution Wasn’t there anything she 
could do? Yes At that moment she remember¬ 
ed something that had slipped her mind 
completely. Only a few days ago, hei teacher 
had said that their school would be getting a 
large number of tree saplings. They would be 
given away free to anyone who was willing to 
plani them and look aflei them But so far. 
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very few people had come forward to lake them 
away. 

Couldn’t the villagers take the saplings and 
plant them in the dry land? Couldn’t the brown 
fields be turned green again? 

“Dadima, I’ve to tell you something,” 
Radha called out, and began chalking out her 


plan to her grandmother. The villagers could 
not hear all that Radha said, but they saw 
Dadima listening to her intently; by the time 
she finished speaking, Dadima’s frown had 
dissolved into a smile. “That's one of the most 
sensible ideas anyone ever had,” she pronoun¬ 
ced. And turning to the villagers, she told 
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them of Radha’s plan. 

They began digging the ground the very 
next day. The land had to be prepared for 
planting the saplings. There were barely a couple 
(if months left before the rains came, and every¬ 
thing had to be done before that. 

Radha and her grandmother went with the 
others to work in the fields for a little while 
everyday. Many children and adults, who had 
corns to watch out of idle curiosity, by and by 


joined in. 

But the whole thing was being kept a big 
secret from Chaudhuriji who, in any case, was 
so engrossed in his own problems that he failed 
to notice the excitement that was slowly grip¬ 
ping the village. Chaudhuriji was now spending 
more lime in the town than in the village— 
arranging for the sale of his land and properly. 

(Turn to page 58) 
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SCIENCE-FICTION 



TT was during one of those routine forays into 
A space within the solar system that the emer¬ 
gency alarm of my scout spacecraft Anchor-II 
suddenly sounded Shocked, I instinctively 
looked at the radar screen To my amazement, I 
saw something drifting in space, hardly a few 
kilometres away’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, from where has that 


dropped'’’ I muttered to myself as I stared at the 
dot blinking at me A few seconds ago, there was 
nothing at all on the screen I applied the 
emergency brake With a wailing loar, the 
engines of my two-seater spacecraft cut them 
selves off The spacecraft drifted for anothti 
kilometre before it came to a halt 
“What’s the matter, Captai i Rao'>’’ shouted 
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my co-pilot Capt. Rene Palme, as he rushed into 
the narrow cockpit buttoning up his uniform. 
He had been sleeping in the crew quarters. 

“Can’t say,” I shouted back, “let’s wait and 
watch!” 

I picked up the binoculars and began to scan 
the starstudded scenario through the cockpit 
window. I could see nothing in particular — 
only a hazy outline of something about a few 
kilometres away. The sun was too far away to 
illuminate any object. So, 1 switched on the com¬ 
puter-controlled telescope, tabbed the proba¬ 
ble coordinates of the position of the nebulous 
object, and waited for the screen below the 
instrument panel to show it at close quarters 
In a flash, the object appeared clearly on the 
screen. It was not a huge meteoroid drifting in 
space, nor was it a dirty iceberg, a common sight 
near the rim of the solar system. It was a space¬ 
ship, a ramshackle spaceship of vintage design. 

Ii had an oval-shaped body with wing-like liny 
structures on the sides and at the rear. Full of 
dents and discoloured at several places, the 
spaceship was a picture of distress. 

“I thought such old spaceships were out of 
tashion,” remarked Capt. Palme. “No more do 
they ply in space....” 

“But look at its battered condition,” I cut in, 
“it seems to have been through rough weather.” 

“You’re right! It is one of those old ships 
returning after a long space trek,” he added. 
“Oh! let’s go and find out! It intrigues me. An 
old spaceship returning...!” 

“Yes, it’s really intriguing. But we’re not going 
to visit the spaceship before we report to our 
oase,” I commanded because I knew Capt. 
Palme was crazy about vintage spaceships. “I’m 
''till wondering how it has appeared here 
'iiddenly — out of the blue! I am quite sure I 
n;id not seen it on the radar and that it was not 
‘iround till a few seconds before the alert sound¬ 
ed. We should_” 

“You mean, Rao, it could be deadly?” asked 
^'apt. Palme in total innocence, his round eyes 


popping out of their sockets, 

“Yes, it could be. One can’t tell until we have 
investigated.” 

“Are we going to investigate?” 

“Yes, but not before I file a report with base 
and seek their advice. Who knows what it is and 
from where it has materialised!” I said and 
pressed a few buttons on the instrument panel. 

“This is ytncAor-//reporting from coordinates 
+50—h70—+43. I have something to report. 
...” I conveyed all the details about the space¬ 
ship and the circumstances in which I came 
across it to base, which was on the huge meteor¬ 
oid, beyond the rim of the solar system. The 
response took fifteen minutes to arrive. Some 
consultations had obviously taken place before I 
heard my Commander at the other end. 

“Base Ifto to A-II. We have noted what you 
said. You are ordered to investigate the space¬ 
ship. But we would advise you to be cautious, 
discreet. Make all the checks before you board 
the spaceship or somebody from it boards 
your’s. All the best! Over!” 

“So, wc’rc going to investigate!” said Capt. 
Palme cheerfully. He was overjoyed presumably. 

“Of course! Of course!” I said, and added 
deliberately. “For all we know, it could be a 
death trap for us_" 

“Don’t scare me, Capt. Rao, don’t scare me. 
We’re going to investigate — and — that’s that.” 
He was all smiles. 

In due course, I released a robot-probe to 
examine the spaceship at close quarters. It was a 
small bird-likc, rocket-driven probe. A gadget in 
the control panel of 
our cockpit guided 
its movements in 
space. Apart from 
various types of 
sensors, detectors, 
and instruments 
aboard, the probe 
also carried cameras 
to take photos. In 
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fact, it had an “eye” through which a close-up of 
the spaceship could be seen on a screen in the 
control panel. 

After talcing several rounds of the spaceship, 
the probe clearly indicated that it could be 
conveniently boarded for investigation. It 
generated no dangerous radiations. There were 
no viral spores in its vicinity. It was neither hot 
'or cold. The eye of the probe also showed some 
larkings on the hull of the spaceship. The mark¬ 
ings could not be read, because the ship was so 
discoloured and dented, but I could make out a 
few alphabets —“Ch.. .ra.. .upt-” 

“Could it be Chandragupta-Xr/" asked Capt. 
Palme in excitement, his face a flushing crimson. 

“So what if It is?” 1 asked in annoyance. 

“You are saying that because you don’t know 
the history of Chandragupta-XI!" 

“Of course, I don’t. I’m not interested in old 
spaceships. But why arc you so excited? It means 
it’s an intriguing discovery.” 

“It’s not simply interesting. It’s more than 
that.” 

“Then, tell me more about it before we board 
it.” 

“Certainly. If this is the same Chandragupta- 
XI 1 had read about when I was a teenager, it's 
one of the mysterious cases of space travel.” 

“Okay. Let’s presume it’s Chandragupta-XI. 
Tell me about it!” 1 too had become excited. 

“It’s like this,” began Capt. Palme, as though 
he was an authority on the subject. “About 20 
years ago, Chandragupta-XI was built and 

launched into space 
from a spaceport in 
the vicinity of Jupi¬ 
ter. Its Commander 
was one Micky 
Edulji, better known 
within the space 
community as 

Commander....” 
“Oh, you mean 


Commander Micky!” 

“That means you know all about Chandra¬ 
gupta-XI." 

“No, I’ve heard his name in some context. He 
was supposed to be a dare-devil Commander — 
wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, he was one of those few space pilots who 
believed that life was meant for nothing but 
adventure. You know, he started his career as a 
kitchen-boy and rose to become an astronaut, a 
pilot, and then a Commander — the highest 
rank. All because of his daring exploits in space. 
He was the first man to land on a dirty iceberg 
outside the solar system. He was also the first to 
take a dip in the icy underground lakes on Pluto. 
Besides, once he singlehandedly saved the 
Amazon and its crew from near disaster, when it 
was caught in a dust cloud outside the solar 
system. So, naturally, when a person of the 
daring and calibre of Commander Micky took 
over the reins of the newly built, sophisticated 
spaceship Chandragupta-XI, everybody was 
expecting still more daring exploits in space. 1 
was a teenager then. I remember how excited I 
was when I came to know of his faking over the 
command of Chandragupta-XI. 

“For some time after it was launched into 
space, It remained in news, as it travelled out¬ 
side the solar system, unexplored territory in 
those days. Commander Micky and his crew 
landed on a large number of new icebergs and 
meteoroids and explored more and more inter¬ 
stellar clouds... .But, then, suddenly, one day 
we all heard the tragic yet expected news. 
Chandragupta-XI had mysteriously disappeared 
into thin air. Nobody could say what had 
happened, whether some disaster had struck or 
whether it had travelled beyond the range of our 
most powerful radars in pursuit of higher goals 
For some time, scout spacecraft flew in the 
vicinity of the solar system and beyond, looking 
for Chandragupta-XI but without any success 
In all probability. Commander Micky had 
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embarked upon a new space adventure because 
It was his greatest ambition to reach other stars 
But, then, he had left behind no message So, 
III dll probability, thought some, Chandragupta- 
\J had met with an accident The subsequent 
disaster of spaceship Hermes-l completely put 
C handragupid-XI in shadow. Mothing more was 
heard about it Its mysterious disappearance 
simply became a part of space lore until now 
you have discovered it after about 20 years since 
It disappeared! Three cheers for the discovery' 
I’m very happy. Captain Rao' 'V^ou have become 
immortal now!” 

”No, don’t give me the credit. I’ve done 
nothing. It has just bumped into us That’s all,” 
J said “Let’s prepare ourselves for the trip to the 
spaceship. I think we certainly have something 
i-xcitmg on our hands in this dull and dry 
wcuum of space. It will keep us busy for some 


time 

“Yes, I’m quite sure, it’ll,” agreed Capt. 
Palme his voice trying to suppress his excite¬ 
ment. “Let’s get ready I hope I’m not likely to 
meet that daredevil Commander Micky in 
person 1 wish 1 could You know, he was my 
hero during my school days ” 

“Come on, Palme, let’s not speculate, let’s 
act,” 1 said, eyeing the spaceship on the screen. 
“Seeing its condition and the fact that nobody 
has as yet come out of it, it appears as though its 
crew IS dog-tired Let’s get going quick!” 

Our temples throbbing, we began to make 
preparations for the trip to Chandragupta~Xl. 
First of all, 1 pressed a few buttons and ordered 
our spacecraft’s computer to manoeuvre it 
within a few hundred metres of Chandragupta- 
XI so that we could cross the distance without 
much effort. Subsequently, I changed into a 
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spacesuit and put on a face-mask. I checked two 
things before I opened the door of the air-lock of 
the spacecraft. I checked the oxygen in the con¬ 
tainers and fuel in the jets, both strapped to my 
back. Meanwhile, Capt. Palme had checked his 
equipment and was ready. He followed me into 
the air-lock. In a short while, we both were in 
space. Chandragupta-Xl was hardly a few 
minutes’ space-walk, if it can be called one, 
because we were using jets to manoeuvre in 
space. 

Chandragupta-XI was a huge oval-shaped ship 
which, as Capt. Palme and I approached it, 
looked like a big whale stranded on a sea beach 
on planet Earth. The line of small windows 
along its mid-line appeared like the teeth of fish. 
In the dark, star-studded backdrop, the jet 
exhausts at its tail and wings glowed purplish- 
red confirming its fresh journey from somewhere 
in space. As Capt. Palme and I neared the 
spaceship, the various dents and abrasions on its 
hull caught our attention and we began to figure 
out the cause of their origin. Some red and blue 
lights flickered atop the spaceship, as if their 
battery was fast running down. 

“I’m absolutely sure,’’ said Capt. Palme over 
the wireless radio connection between us, “this 
ship gives the impression of having fought a 
losing battle somewhere in space.” 

“Mine is not an impression — I’m absolutely 
certain it has fought a losing battle,” I remarked 
over the wireless. “But more important, I haven’t 
yet seen anything stirring inside — have you?” 

“Yes, 1 think we deserve a warm welcome,” 
said Capt. Palme, after a pause of a few seconds. 
“After all, these 20 years of space travel_” 

“It's abandoned! I’m quite sure,” 1 repeated 
looking keenly at the windows, which only 
reflected the stars surrounding us. “But, then, the 
important thing is, how come it is here? Some¬ 
body, after all, must have brought it here.” 


“That means somebody — perhaps even 
Commander Micky—is inside,” said Capt. 
Palme, emotionally. “Perhaps, he is wounded — 
and is, therefore, not able to welcome us. In 
that case, we must hurry.” 

“Wait! Capt. Palme!” 1 called out loudly, as 
something on the hull of the spaceship caught my 
attention. “Look, there!” 

Capt. Palme also stopped and looked at the 
portion of the hull I had pointed my finger to. 
“For god’s sake! These are signs of claws!” he 
muttered in almost a whisper. 

“You’ve got it, Capt, Palme!” I added 
emphatically. “They are scratches made by a 
claw.” 

“Which means,” he added, “the spaceship had 
been attacked by something huge which had such 
sharp claws!” 

“You’re absolutely right.” 

“What should we do now, Capt. Rao?” 

“There's nothing to fear,” 1 said, though 1 
could feel that my throat had become dry. 
“We’ll investigate—all the more cautiously 
now. I think there is no point in wailing for the 
occupants of the spaceship. If such a creature 
had attacked them, there’s little doubt as to then 
fate. Let’s go and find out — but with utmost 
care. I think you can easily tell me the position 
of the entry door. You are familiar with the 
design of old spaceships_” 

“Yes, yes, I can recollect some such designs," 
said Capt. Palme and switched on his jets. He 
moved closer to the spaceship. I followed him. 

Dilip M. Sal>\i 

(To be concluded) 
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IV THE FOCUS SHIFTS 


44/^H, why didn’t you tell me right then‘s” 
demanded Suraj Bhaiya when Sanju told 
him how he had had a glimpse of the diamond 
Lairing, once they reached the Fair police camp 
and sat down to rest. 

“Are you sure you saw a diamond earring 
fixed onto the painting?” asked Rajat, emphasis¬ 
ing the words “diamond carring”. 

“Of course, he did. See, there is paint on his 
hand 1 knew that fellow was a crook,” Indira 
firmly expressed her belief. 

“Now, now, don’t jump to conclusions, 
Indira,” Suraj Bhaiya checked her. “We’ve no 
Lvidence here; Sanju’s observation does not give 
any concrete clue, either. It merely confirms the 
''Uspicion we already had,” he explained. 

“Did you really have the same suspicion?” 
Indira and Rajat spoke together, then looked at 
Lach other rather ruefully. “Touchwood.” They 
''iiuled and touched each other’s head! The Four 
beamed on discovering that their conjectures 
^'cre falling in line with those of the police. 

“Well, right now we are holding practically 
verybody under suspicion,” Suraj Bhaiya’s 
nswer put paid to their high hopes of solving 


the mystery on their own. “Let’s see what 
Daroga Hari Singh has to say. Maybe you are 
right, after all,” Suraj Bhaiya relented when he 
saw the four sad faces. 

Immediately they brightened up. Rajat looked 
repeatedly towards the camp entrance. Both 
Gaurav and Sanju shifted restlessly in their 
chairs. Only Indira sat still, staring at the bulb, 
her lips moving as if she was solving an arith¬ 
metic problem. 

Daroga Han Singh—short and stocky, with 
a formidable-looking moustache, in Khaki 
shorts and shirt and a starched turban — 
entered with his lieutenant. With a salute to 
Suraj Thakur, he shook his head saying, “I 
checked the painting, there are no diamonds on 
It, only these.” He then opened his palm to 
reveal six to seven specimens of shining silver 
‘stars’ used to embroider saris. “I brought 
them from the artist. He is using them to heighten 
the effect, he told me himself,” Han Singh 
clarified. 

“How is It possible? 1 did see a diamond 
earring. I’m sure 1 saw it,” Sanju jumped up 
from his chair, feeling utterly dejected at Hari 
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Singh’s failure to secure any concrete evidence. 
“Did you check all the stars on the painting?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, bete, 1 did,” he tried to assure Sanju, 
but he still shook his head in disbelief. 

Suraj Bhaiya slapped his thigh with his hand 
despondently and rose. “Come on, time to go 
home.” 

“Children, don’t worry. We’ll definitely nab 
the thieves,” Han Singh assured as they 


followed Suraj Bhaiya m a slow, unexcited 
march. 

Next morning, Bhairon reported earlier than 
usual. Indira was still at her breakfast. She 
gobbled what was left on the plate and protested, 
“No, I don’t want any more,” when Saligram, 
their cook, tried to place another golden brown 
toast on her plate 

“Saligram, just call Babuji,” pleaded Bhairon. 

Indira looked qu^tioningly at Bhairon, her 
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mouth full of toast. 

“Take it easy, there’s no hurry,” Bhairon told 
her. 

“Yes, Bhairon, what’s it?” called out Mrs. 
Srivastav coming into the dining room. 

“Memsaab, I’m going to my village for two 
days; I’ve just got this letter,” Bhairon pulled 
out a crumpled postcard from his pocket. 

“But_” Indira’s mother began to object. 

Cutting her short, Bhairon said, 
“Manohar is with me; he’ll take the children to 
school for two days. I promise I’ll be back after 
two days. You can rest assured, I know Manohar 
very well; he is dependable.” Bhairon was full of 
assurances. 

“If you know him well, it’s okay by me. Go, 
Indira get your school bag,” Mrs. Srivastav said. 

“Can 1 ever leave these children in doubtful 
hands? Aren’t they like my own grandchildren? 
May God bless them with a long life.” Bhairon 
was always discreet and well-mannered. Even 
for those two days, she would miss him, thought 
Indira. His stories and other interesting tales 
were unmatched by those of anyone else. “You’ll 
return soon, won’t you?” she asked, looking up 
at Bhairon 

“Of course, Bitia. I’ll go running to my 
village and come back running. Now, hurry 
up,” he coaxed her lovingly. 

Outside, near the gate, stood Manohar with 
an ugly frown on his face, eyes blood-shot. 
‘Haven’t I seen him somewhere?’ Indira wonder¬ 
ed. But where? That she could not remember. 
On getting closer, she had to press her nose with 
her hand, A strange, unpleasant odour came 
from Manohar’s clothes. 

“Good morning, Baby,” Manohar greeted 
her. Contrary to his uncouth appearance, he had 
a remarkably sparkling set of teeth, but Indira 
was too disturbed to be impressed. She nodded 
and took her place on the wooden seat, as per 
the rules of the Frolicking Four for the seating 
arrangement in the rickshaw. Soon, the other 
three joined her. They found Indira pensive and 


worried. Rajat raised his eyebrows — ‘What’s 
the matter?’ he seemed to ask. 

Indira glanced sideways. Assuring herself that 
Manohar was not watching her, she raised her 
finger to her lips asking them to keep quiet. 
When the rickshaw started, she whispered softly 
in Gaurav’s ear, “Bhairon has gone to his 
village for two days. So this fellow has taken his 
place. He looks strangely familiar. I wonder 
where we have seen him.” 

Rajat and Sanju shifted restlessly in their seats. 

Gaurav bent low and whispered in Rajat’s ear. 
“Tell me too, tell me too,” Sanju spoke in a 
hushed tone impatiently. 

“Shsh!” Indira cautioned him to shut up. 

Rajat stretched sideways to take another 
glimpse of Manohar, but Sanju pulled him to 
hear the news. Rajat whispered briefly. Imme¬ 
diately Sanju, too, made an effort to take a 
look at the rickshawala, but Gaurav tapped 
Sanju on his knee. “Stop it!” 

Both Rajat and Indira stared at him. Nobody 
could calm down Sanju. “I think he’s the vege¬ 
table vendor who comes to our colony,” he said 
softly but confidently. 

“Stupid, there’s the vegetable vendor coming!” 
Rajat pointed to the vegetable-seller pushing his 
cart full of fresh green leafy cabbages, spinach, 
fenugreek leaves, cauliflower, carrots and a 
basket of ripe red tomatoes. 

Indira hit Sanju on his shoulder and laughed 
aloud. 

“I think...,” Sanju repeated, but Gaurav 
snubbed him. 

“Think first and 
then speak....” 

“Huh,’’ Sanju 
gave a jerk to his 
head angrily. 

Indira mentally 
recalled the pre¬ 
vious day’s events 
—their visit to the 
music recital, the 
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theft at the Fair, the crowd, the dog show, hurly- 
burly toughies, the Art Exhibition, the artist, the 
accident, then “Got it!” she stood up in the 
moving rickshaw excitedly. Gaurav pulled her 
down; she bit her tongue, put her finger on her 
lips, and gestured that she would tell them later. 

No sooner had they reached the school campus 
than the boys formed a circle round Indira. 
“Don’t you remember, Gaurav, you bumped 
|into him? He was standing at the door, possibly 
l^watching us,” she said. 

“Oh! Yes, I think you’re right,” Gaurav 
concurred. 

“Yes . ” uttered Rajal. 

“I don’t know, I was already dazed by the 
accident,” Sanju said importantly. 

“I’m dead sure. Those blood-shot eyes, ugly 
frown, and smelly clothes. Undoubtedly the 
same person. I think he’s one of the gang, and 
he’s after us because Sanju SAW the diamond.” 



“No!” cried Rajat. 

Sanju moved closer to Gaurav. 

“Let’s inform Suraj Bhaiya,” suggested 
Gaurav. 

“There’s no evidence, my dear,” said Indira 
gravely. 

“Then_?” wondered Sanju. 

“Don’t worry, just be cautious,” comforted 
Rajat. “We’ll find something when we go to 
Nauchandi tonight.” 

“But guard yourself all the same. I’ll ask 
Mummy to send Saligram with us,” Indira 
decided. 

“Will Suraj Bhaiya come with us to the Fair?” 
asked Gaurav, 

“Yes, he said so,” answered Rajat. 

“Oh! good,” Sanju heaved a sigh of relief. 

Ira Saxena 


THINGS I LOVE 

Tastes 1 love — 

The strawberry and cteam, 

The pineapple pastry. 

These are the tastes I love. 

Sounds I love — 

The galloping hooves down the street. 

The crackling of the firewood, 

The rustle of the leaves, 

These are the sounds I love. 

Sights I love — 

The monkey doing mischief, 

The peacock spreading its feathers. 

These are the sights I love. 

Swati Vartna (S* 
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A panoramic view of 
Har-ki-Pauri where 
a«ds of people con¬ 
verged for a holy dip. 
Above: ‘Aarti’ time alt 
Har-ki-Pauri. 
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FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


A Once-in-12-years Spectacle 


W HEN people in India waited with bated 
breath to watch that grand spectacle in the 
skies - Halley’s Comet, which makes its appear¬ 
ance once in 76 years, many of them also 
prepared themselves to make a pilgrimage to the 
holiest of all holy spots — Hardwar—to parti¬ 
cipate in Kumbh Mela, which comes olf once in 
12 years. Taking a dip in the Ganges at Hardwar 
during the Kumbh is considered a sacred act 
to cleanse one’s body and soul of the effects of 
all evil actions and thoughts. The Mela attracts 
millions of devotees from all nooks and corners 
of India, besides thousands of people from 
abroad curious to know about and watch this 
unique festival. 

As in the case of many other festivals — like 
Holi, Dussehra and Diwali. or Easter and 
Christmas, or Bakr-id and Id-ul-fitr — Kumbh 
Mela, too, has a legend about it. It goes like this: 
According to the Puranas, Bah was the King of 
demons. Blessed by the powerful sage Sukra- 
charya. Bah had become unconquerable. King 
Ball and his demoniac forces were in constant 
conflict with the gods and other divine person¬ 
ages. They tried their utmost to bring peace and 
order among themselves and when they failed in 
all their efforts, they went to Lord Brahma for 
protection. He advised them to churn the waters 
of the ocean to extract a/nr it (nectar), by drinking 
which they could be immortal and withstand the 
onslaught of the demons. The gods made the 
tallest mountain, Mandrachal, the churning 
rod around which was lied the python called 
Vasuki as the rope. The saniudra-manthan 
(churning of the ocean) started. The divine 
healer, Dhanwantari, held in his hands a kumbh 
(pot) to collect the nectar. No sooner the pot 
had been filled than the demons and gods fought 
for its possession; the fight went on unabated 
for 12 days, which in human computation mean 


12 years. Meanwhile the divine bird, Garuda, 
caught hold of the pitcher, and as it flew away to 
the abode of the gods, some nectar spilled out 
of the pot and fell down on four places — 
Hardwar, Allahabad, Ujjain, and Nasik, all of 
which subsequently became sites for Kumbh 
Mela. 

The holy river, Ganga or the Ganges, flows 
along Hardwar. On its right bank are steps 
leading to the river. These steps, which also 
serve as bathing ghats, are known as Har-ki- 
Pauri, at the foot of which is the holiest spot — 
Brahm Kund. The steps encircling Brahm Kund 
are laid in such a way as to maintain the level of 
the river at a particular height. Therefore, 
bathing at Brahm Kund does not pose any 
hazard unlike on the very banks of the river 
where the flow is terrific. For a considerable 
length on both sides of the river are provided 
well-paved steps and chains, by holding which 
one can safely take a dip or bath. 

Brahm Kund, too, has a hgend, according 
to which Lord Brahma once did penance at that 
very spot. Other celestial personalities like King 
Swetha, too, had done penance at Brahma 
Kund. 

For centuries, the Hindus have regarded a 
bath in Ganga as the greatest event that could 
happen in their lives, in the belief that by doing 
so their sins could be washed off. More so, if 
they could take a dip at Brahm Kund. 


Did you notice the colourful headgear 
worn by the tribal devotee (see facing page) 
from Madhya Pradesh? He has the Lord's 
name — Ram—tattooed all over his face I 
The transparencies on page 22 and the 
photographs on pages 24-25 are by the author. 
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Above, left: lie was an owesome sight 
"iih his long tresses; right: Some 
women of the Naga group; at right- 
W view of Har-ki.Pauri (Photo by 
hamal Kant Budhkar) ; below, left 
'he kumbh crowds on Hardwar 
Greets; right: A ‘star’ attraction for 
the child-visitors to Kumbh Mela. 
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FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


The tradition of holding Kumbh has come 
down from ancient times. However, the date and 
time of the festive occasion is determined accord¬ 
ing to the positioning of certain stars and 
planets. It is believed that Jupiter stays in the 
zodiac for 12 months. By the time it takes a full 
round of all the ‘houses’ of the zodiac, 4332.5 
days'would pass. To make up the difference in 
the number of days (365 X 12=4380 days), after 
every eighth Kumbh, the ninth Kumbh is held 
after 11 years (and not 12)--like in 1927 and 
1938. 

While the years arc pre-determined, the 
precise dales of the Kumbh period arc decided 
by astrological calculations — the transition and 
stay of Jupiter in the different zodiacs determin¬ 
ing the venue and time of the festive period. 
Kumbh is held at Hardwar while the sun stays in 
Aries and Jupiter js in Aquarius (whose zodiac 
sign IS a pot). This position is considered 
most auspicious as the sun’s rays give 
the river water some medicinal properties, too. 
The Pundits, therefore, attach great significance 
to the Hardwar Kumbh. 

Kumbh on a smaller scale also takes place, 
both at Hardwar and Allahabad. Ardh Kumbh, 
as it is known, is held at Allahabad three years 
after Kumbh Mela at Hardwar, which celebrates 
Ardh Kumbh after another three years (that is, 
in the sixth year). In the ninth year, it is held 
again at Allahabad, and in the 12th year, it is 
once again Maha Kumbh Parva at Hardwar. 

Kumbh Mela at Allahabad takes place when 
Jupiter IS in Taurus, and at Ujjain and Nasik 
when It IS m Leo. The next Kumbh will be held 
at Allahabad m 1989, followed by Ardh Kumbh 
at Hardwar and also at Nasik and Ujjain, in 
1992, and later at Allahabad in 1995, leading to 
Maha Kumbh again in 1998 at Hardwar. 

The three-month long festivities this year 
climaxed on April 14, the day of all days, and the 
most auspicious time for a dip that day was 
pre-dawn and early dawn. It was then like a sea 
of humanity converged at Har-ki-Pauri and 


Brahma Kund for a dip in the sacred waters of 
the Ganga as they chanted mantras and sang 
songs in praise of “Ganga mai”. 

But, then, Kumbh is not merely taking a dip 
or a bath in the river. What gives it the character 
of a ‘mela’ or festival is what goes on before and 
after the main Kumbh. 

Besides thousands and thousands of devotees 
who make a beeline for Hardwar, there come 
different akharas or religious orders or sects, 
who reach there in colourful processions. In fact, 
they also go in a procession for the holy dip. 
They follow certain order of preference and 
priority and according to their status and stature, 
they are allotted specific times for their presence 
at Har-ki-Pauri and Brahm Kund. No devotees 
other than these groups arc expected to be at the 
holy spots at that time. The sadhus in their 
akharas march to Har-ki-Pauri to the 'iccompani- 
ment of then own bands, drummers and trum- 
peteers. The mahants or the cJiief of the akharas 
sit regally on gaily decorated chariots or palan¬ 
quins. Their escorts compri.se chhatradhans 
(umbrella-bearers) and pankhadharis (those who 
carry fans). The disciples of the sect keep on 
chanting hymns. Among the akharas, the 
Naga sadhus attracted the most attention. 
Devoid of any clothes, their bodies were 
heavily smeared with the holy ash. Unlike the 
other akharas who would readily extend their 
benediction on the multitudes on cither side of 
the road with a smile, the Nagas were generally 
reserved, raising their arms in protest whenever 
attempts were made to photograph them! 
Devotees would walk barefoot for miles together 
to have a glimpse of these processions. 

Another attraction for the devotees was the 
‘Aarti’ every evening at dusk. As the tiered lamps 
were raised and lowered while mantras were 
chanted, the beautiful ceremony would give a 
great visual appeal, especially when the light 
from the lamps reflected in the waters in all 
glory. 

Other attractions included an exhibition and 
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fair and cultural programmes put up by troupes 
from different States. And for children there 
were magic shows, and a UNICEF-sponsored 
show of antics by a boy-turned-monkey! 

The Chinesc-Buddhist traveller-historian, 
Huen Tsang, who came to India in the 7th cen¬ 
tury, had visited Allahabad during Kumbh Mela 
and has given us possibly the first ever historical 
account of the great festival. A million people 
had gathered at the confluence of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna (Prayag) for the ceremony that 
lasted 75 days. Emperor Harshavardhana, along 
with his ministers and entourage, took part in the 
festival and ceremoniously distributed the wealth 
from his treasury to the people, irrespeetive 
of the denomination they belonged to. 


The attendance during Kumbh this year is1 
reported to have exceeded seven million. The 
authorities had made elaborate arrangements to 
extend all facilities to the congregating devotees. 

The one religious function with the largest 
participation anywhere in the world, Kumbh 
Mela attracts people from varying cultures and 
backgrounds, speaking different languages and 
following different traditions. They all assemble 
together in a touching display of faith in equal 
measure, despite outward differences, and mani¬ 
fest diversities. 

Which makes Maha Kumbh Parva a most 
unique event. 

Dharm Vir Jayner 



are the detective 
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T he drug store clerk is frantic. “That nut 
held me up!" he says. “He took a couple of 
hundred dollars, and f could have been killed'” 
“Calm down," orders Inspector Smith. 

‘ Just tell us what happened." 

Tne clerk speaks quickly. “This man came 
into the store. He was wearing some kind of 
military uniform buttoned right up to his chin. 
He had a paper bag in his left hand, and he took 
a gun out of his right pocket when he came to 
my counter. ‘Give me all the money you’ve got,' 
he said. He even emptied my wallet. He then put 


the gun back in his pocket and walked towards 
the door. About ten steps away, he turned 
towards me v.i»th his left hand stuck in the coat 
between the front buttons, and said, ‘Your 
Emperor Napoleon demands this tribute.’ Then 
he was out the door and gone." 

“You think the man thought he was Napo¬ 
leon?” you ask. 

“Who knows?" answers the clerk. “He’s 
some kind of nut, that's for sure.’’ 

“This IS an odd case, if ever there was one,” 
says Inspector Smith on the way to the station. 

“Not at all," you remark. “It’s just an 
ordinary lie.” 

“What makes you think it’s a lie?” demands 
the Inspector. 

‘ ‘The clerk was so positive about every detail 
he told us," you reply. 

Inspector Smith bristles. “What’s wrong with 
that? An observant witness comes along once in 
a while, you know." 

“Think it over. The story has to be a he,” 
you say with a smile. 

GUESS, WHAT’S IT ? 


(Asia Feature!,) 
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CHILDREN IN FICTION 



al of “Post Office” 


A MAL is a little oiphan boy, adopted by a 
distant uncle and aunt who are childless 
themselves Amal is dangerously ill with no hope 
of e\ci setting well although he docs not know 
It himself The uncle and aunt do all they can — 
gettine the best doctor available and following 
his instructions scrupulously I he uncle had not 
been at all keen on adopting the child at fust 
But the very presence of the gentle loving yet 
unusual Amal brings about a sea change in him 
and he admits to the doctoi that ‘this boy clings 
to my heart m a queer sort of way and that 
“my heart is filled with his deal sell and my 
home will be no home to me when he leaves 
The doctor feels that the only way to save 
his life IS to keep him totally shut indoors 
untouthed by the autumn wind and the sun 
Amal is greatly upset al the vcidiet He longs to 
be out in the open At least in the couityard 
where his aunt sits grinding lentils m the quein 
and a squiiiel sMs with its tail up picking up the 
broken giains with Its wee paws But this too is 
denied him The doctor has foibidden it and 
doctois aie leaincd men' Amal is too gentle and 
docile to piotest but he emphatically tells his 
uncle that he docs NOT want to be a le.irned 
man when he grows up ‘id rathei go about 
and see everything there is to sec ’ He kioks out 
of the window wistfully longing to go beyond 
the hills He lives in a world of imagination all 
the moicMvid to him, because he is shut mdoois 
As he looks at the hills he feels that it is a silent 
message of the eaith “It seems to me because 

the earth can’t speak it laises its hands into the 
sky and beckons ’ He dreams of the day he will 
glow up and go out into the world —the woild 
of trees rivers, flowers birds and sunshine 
And he enquires pathetically “When shall 1 get 
well' 

Amal s uncle insists on his lemaining indoois 


Rabindranath Tagon whose \ ear-long 
125th birth ami\eisar\ ceUbrations began on 
Ma\ 9 has treated a number oj immortal child 
chciracteis The It is the bright sparkling and 
test less Mini of Kabuhwalah the awkw^ard 
hut lovahli Phatik of Ifome-eoming' the 
tender and losing liaian of Post Master, the 
misthiesoiis Miinmasee of Samapti the dumb 
and sensitnt 'Subliashini and mans otheis 
But the most losabh tieigit appealing and 
unforgettahU of them all is linal — tin iiiitietl 
then at ter of Post Offitt out of tin most 
famous as well as tin most populai of Tagon s 
plass and oiu that ha httti ptrforimd in 
Mitualls lu/i Indian language and sesiiul 
fonign laiigiiagi s both in India and cibioad 


Amal merely begs of him to let him stav in the 
loom by the roadside so that he can see the 
people passing bv He longs to make fiicnds with 
all and sundiv to know about then lives and 
shaie in then activities He calls out to the 
curd-seller who is the hi st to pass by his window 
The eurd-seller is annoyed when he icalises that 
It is only a little boy with no money' But Amal 
tells him how he longs to go out with him and 
asks him all about the village liom where he 
comes What the prosaic curd-seller cannot 
lemcmber, is supplied by the vivid imagination 
of the little boy who can plainly see the red road 
the big shady trees, the cattle grazing on the 
slope of the hill and the village girls in red sans 
diawing water fiom the river, in his mind's eye' 
Although he has never been there nor seen an\ 
of It with his own eyes' The pathos of the 
situation touches the heart of the curd-sellci 
He departs, leaving behind some curd for the 
sick little boy, who thinks only of others ant' 
not himself 
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The watchman is the next passer-by Most 
children are scared of him, but Amal calls out to 
him eagerly, begging him to “have a word” with 
him The watchman is amazed and asks him 
giuflly if he IS not scared of him like everyone 
else ‘‘No why should 1 be asks Amal simply 
“Suppose f march you straight to the king asks 
the watchman But Amal is wildly thiilled at the 
idea* He also begs the watchman to sound his 
gong But the watchman says that it is not vet 
time 

‘Time' is yet another iactor which puzzles 
little Amal He is not sure what exa' tl> it means 
“How curious'” he remarks “Some sa\ time 
has not yet come and some say time has gone 
b> But whcie docs it go to' To which 
land’ ’ The watchman cannot give a salisl ictory 
answci Amal tells him how much he loses the 
sound ol his gong and how cagcily he is waiting 
to visit the land oi time about which no one 
knows anything' 


Suddenly, his daydreams take on a new 
direction and he asks the watchman what the 
building on the othei side of the load is The 
watchman tells him that it is the new post olfice 
belonging to the king and jokingly tells him that 
there might be a letter lor him some day — 
written by the king himself He says it jokingly, 
but Amal takes it to heart and spends the rest of 
his meagre time hoping longing, and waiting for 
this letter And he makes up his mind to be the 
king s postman when he grows up' 

The watchman scuttles off when he sees the 
village headman coming along The headman is a 
nasty piece of work with a caustic tongue But 
Amal his head full of the king’s Ictteis and how 
wonderful it would be calls out to him. request¬ 
ing him to tell the king's postmen about his 
existence so that they might bring along His 
Ma)e>>tv s letteis in time The headman is as 
sarcastic and nastv as pc>ssible but Amal is too 
naive to sec it and dreams on happily 
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He is suddenly awakened by the tinkling of 
anklets and sees Sudha, the little flower-girl 
passing by. He begs her to stop and tell him 
about herself. Sudha tells him how she gathers 
flowers in her little basket, weaves garlands and 
goes about selling them. She also speaks of her 
cat and her doll and how she loves to play with 
them both. Amal asks her to stay back a little 
longer, but Sudha has her own work to do and 
cannot wait. But she promises not to forget him 
and to see him on her way home. She also pro¬ 
mises to save a few flowers for him, for which he 
might pay later, when he grows up! 

Amal has no thought of his own sufferings. 
Nor docs he cling to his own things. His greatest 
joy lies in sharing them with others. He calls out 
to a group of boys who arc going out to play, 
and gives them all his own toys to play with. He 
merely requests them to play by his window so 
that he could watch them. The boys know the 
king’s postmen and promise to tell them about 
Amal. 

When Amal is too ill to wait by the window, 
he can only lie m bed and long for the arrival of 
the old man who seems such a marvellous 
character and tells him such wonderful stories 
about far away lands. This man loves children 
and is their friend, although the elders do not 
approve of his “flights of fancy’’. He tells Amal 


about the island of parrots which is full of green 
hills and glittering waterfalls — all washed by the 
sea. Amal is thrilled to hear about it and longs to 
be a bird himself. 

But he just cannot stop thinking of the king’s 
letter and longing for its arrival. He imagines 
that It IS on its way. He visualises the king’s 
postman, carrying the precious letter, climbing 
down the hill with a lantern in his hand, walking 
across a waterfall, through fields of rye and 
sugarcane, finally reaching the open meadow 
where the cricket chirps and the snipe wags its 
little tail as it scrapes the mud with its bill. He 
longs lo confront the king and to tell him, 
“Please make me your postman so that I may go 
about delivering your letters from door to door. 
Don’t let me stay at home all day!” 

Gradually, as his illness gets more and more 
severe, Amal learns to accept his fate gracefully. 
The very sight of the post office cheers him and 
he is content to wait for his letter. Finally, even 
the doctor realises that his moments are 
numbered. 

In spite of the taunts and sarcasm of the 
headman, the king does get to hear of Amal 
and sends his herald to announce his arrival 
along with his own physician. Everyone is 
incredulous and llustered wondering what they 

(Turn to page 58) 



(See facing page) 
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BIHDS 


T FIE (.hief environmental requiiemenls of 
birds and animals are food and a place to 
nest Diftcient species with vaiymg lequire- 
ments, theicforc occupy difloient habitats 

Each species has its special habitat An 
experienced bird-watchei can look at a forest, 
meadow lake swamp oi held and say quite 
correctly which birds can be found wheie Some 
species arc lestiicted to a particulai area while 
otheis can occui cverywheic but in the harshest 
of localities Still otheis migrate in winter, to 
waimei climes, returning when the climate 
becomes favourable 

The wettei areas dominated by foiests and 
woodlands contain many Indian birds The 
Rainfoiests arc one of the most restricted, and 
yet the most contioveisial of habitats They are 
lush. With a closed canopy of tiees and a iich 
undeigiowth of feins vines and othei plants 
Many of the tiees aie of commeicial value and 
this had led to a difleiencc of opinion on the use 
of the Rainfoiests The Rainforests are heavily 
inhabited by buds but a few in south-east 
India aie more abundant than others 

Other kinds of forests are the moist, hard- 



The large, unconcealed nest of the 
Song Thrush, made of twigs, moss or 
glass, IS lined smooth u ith soft feathers 


wood foiests, found in the coastal ranges and the 
lowlands These forests aie domin.ited by 
eucalyptus with a Rainfoicst-like uncleigiowtli 
It supports the largest numbei of bird species 
similai to thc^sc in the Rainforest Showy birds 
such as the largcpied hornbill, a black-and-white 
bird with a waxy yellow, hoin-shapcd bill, gold- 
colouied orioles, minivets in scarlet, black and 
yellow, paiadisc flycatchers in silveiy-white coats 
and tails hanging in stieameis, owls and wai- 
blers are some ot them 

The thick undergiowth piovides a home foi 
many ground-dwelling birds and shy, retiiine 
species Also found in this undeigiowth aie 
little sunbirds in purple, green, crimson and 
yellow, grass-green peacocks and many othci 
brightly-coloured buds 

In drier aicas whci e the tiees are lar apart and 
the undergrowth sparser, there arc a number of 
birds, species related to those in the bettci 
habitats The birds found here include the more 
active black-and-white pied mynas, among the 
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Above: The Nut-hcstch builds its nest 
holes in trees and usually makes the 
entrance narrower by plastering the 
edges unth mud. Here the male bird 
brings a worm for the incubating 
female, who ivaits for food in a nest- 
hole. At right: The Hoopoe's site for jt.s 
nest is a hole in the tree trunk. The 
nest is rather a poor affair, where a few 
leathers and leaves are strewni care¬ 
lessly an the floor of the hole. 

numerous other mynas, black-and-yellow tits 
swooping around trees, as plentiful as arc mag- 
PK‘S. robins and parrots. 

Most forests and woodlands provide hollows 
j i;s^ential to many birds for nesting. Kingfishers, 
lu rnbills, owls, parrots, woodpeckers and many 
nliier birds require holes in dead trees and 
"ken limbs to nest. Such boughs and trees are, 
luiwever, removed by the forest officials. But if 
I'oto-nesting birds are to live and procreate their 
'K' ting site must be preserved. 

Apart from the habitats already mentioned. 


there are scrubby plains and deserts. The birds 
living in these regions are adapted to arid 
conditions prevalent in these areas. Of these 
habitats, the grasslands are being extensively 
cleared for agriculture, creating a problem for 
many species of birds. Their numbers have 
decreased as their habitats have become smaller. 

Birds such as the Grebes, ducks, pelicans, 
cormorants, kingfishers and coots live in habi¬ 
tats near water. These birds must have open 
waters to feed. The white Heron, Stilts and 
Spoonbills feed along the edges of water. Rails 
secret thcm.selvcs in bordering vegetation. Species 
extensively dependent on water for food usually 
nest along its edges as well. Wetlands of all types 
are being drained and polluted, posing a threat 
to the existence of associated birdlife. 

{Turn to page 51) 
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HUMOUR 


Professor 
Bhulaiyya 
Gives a 
Lectoire 



P ROF BHULAIYYA was worried because 
he was getting late He was dressed to go out, 
but he could not hnd his watch 
How could he hnd it‘^ He was such a forgetful 
man After a hasty shave, he had put it away in 
his shaving kit, probably thinking ol it not as a 
watch but a little round piece left over from his 
shaving stick' Fortunately, his wife, who knew 
of his habits, soon discovered it and, holding his 
hand, said in a soft voice “Heie wait a second, 
let me lie it to your wrist ” 

The Professor’s eyes twinkled as he looked 
lovingly at his wife 

' This IS \ery lucky for me,’ he said "The 
Rakshahandhan full moon is only a few days 
awa> 1 feel as if it is a rahhi you are tying, and 
not a wiist-watch ’ 

"Don't talk lol, said his wile "The rakhi- 
tying IS not between husband and wife It’s a 
sister who ties the nikhi on hei brother’s wiist ’’ 
‘Oh' Of couise — of course' muttered the 
Professoi in contusion How silly of me to 
forget that 1 am your husband' 

‘What’s more ' said his wile, ‘Raksha- 
bandhan is now two months old The next full 
moon will be kojcii^niputiimia ’’ 

"Really' How stupid of me' Well, 1 must 
leave, ' said Prof Bhulaiyya, looking at his 
wrist “or I’ll be terribly late foi my College 
meeting ’ 

‘It’s not a meeting, and you re not going to 
college It s a lecture you are gising to school 
children,’’ leminded Mrs Bhulaiyya “And 
don’t foiget to take this shopping bag with you 
You have to bring 

“J know — I know — you’ve given me the 
list,' said the Professor, and trotted out ot the 
house But he was careful enough to pick up his 
walking stuk that stood in the corner Only, he 
took It to be an umbrella and tried to open it 
When he lealised his mistake, he laughed aloud, 
but still continued to hold it upright over his 
head 

He was smiling to himself as he looked about 
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for a taxi. 

‘Of course, they’re paying me the taxi fare,’ he 
said to himself. ‘What's the name of the school I 
am invited to? — Motabhai Boys’ School, of 
course.’ 

He was very pleased to see a passing taxi halt. 
The driver called out, “There is one seat vacant, 
Sir.” 

Obviously, someone wanted him to share the 
taxi. “1 want only one seat, of course,” he 
shouted in reply. Though in the next instant, he 
was looking back over his shoulder to make sure 
that he had left the house alone and had not 
been accompanied by his better half 

‘Of course, Tm alone,' he mumbled. ‘How 
could she be with me.^ Only I've been invited to 
give a lecture My wife only gives lectures in the 
house, and I'm always the lone listener But 


that’s different.’ 

Meanwhile, the Professor had occupied the 
front seat in the taxi. The driver turned to him. 

“Poona, Sir?” 

“No. Why should T go to Poona? I’ve to go to 
Karla.” 

“Oh, Karla! Never mind. Sir. It’s on the way. 
We'll drop you when the turning comes. Forty 
rupees.” 

‘They will drop me! Well well! Let them drop. 
But what was that he said about forty... .Forty 
rupees? That seems a lot of money to pay to 
reach a Bombay suburb. But, of course, costs are 
going up every day and I don’t know much about 
taxis. Anyway 1 don't mind, because the people 
who invited me are going to pay the taxi fare.” 
And he opened his clumsily-filled purse and took 
out lour ten-rupee notes. 
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But as the taxi rushed past two suburbs, 
Matunga and Sion, a tubelight seemed to flicker 
in the Professor’s mind. 

‘Karla? It could not be Kurla. It must be 
Kurla, which is only the next suburban town.' 
And he hastily turned to the driver and cried, 
“Please stop! I've to gel off here. It is Kurla I 
meant, not Karla.” 

Karla, with its ancient caves, is a hundred 
kilometres from Bombay, and is a tourist 
attraction. 

‘This taxi could not be a city taxi, as it's 
going to Karla and then on to Poona. Well, my 
mistake, of course!’ 

As he got out of the taxi, the Professor noticed 
that the other passengeis, as also the driver, were 
all laughing at him. He turned red He had made 
another faux pas, of course Kurla — Kaila 
He had hardly travelled three or lour kilometres 
and paid forty rupees Could he ask the diiver to 
letiirn the money? No, he did not have the 
Lourage to do so. He quickly turned his back on 
the taxi and faced a side street. Meanwhile the 
taxi left, the loud laughter of the passengeis still 
filling the air. 

‘Anyway, they’re paying the lare, so I 
shouldn’t worry,' muttered the Professoi as he 
luincd into the lane. 

Motabhai Boys' School was just a few paces 
away. He entered the gate and was surprised to 
find that the students and teachers were busy 
i.iising a platform of benches and stools. Some 
were arranging the chairs in rows, and hanging 
banners on poles. 

‘Well! This IS funny! They haven’t even 
uimpleled thcjr preparations; and thc> expect 
me to deliver a lecture!’ The Professor was 
mumbling to himself. ‘What a shoddy show! But 
then, we Indians are like that. That’s how the 
Biitish could rule over us for centuries.’ 

The British rule lasted for a century-and-half 
only, as everyone knows. The Professor must 
have said ‘centuries’ because he was in a confused 
Slate of mind. Or was it, what wc call, an 


‘exaggeration’? 

Anyhow, a small boy soon came forward and 
asked him what he wanted. 

“What I want?” cried the Professor angrily. 
“You invite me — 1 mean your headmaster 
docs — and when I come here, you ask me what 
1 want!” 

“Sir,” the boy answered meekly “there is a 
function here in the evening. Prof. Mehta is 
coming to give us a lecture.” 

“Prof. Mehta,” and then something seemed 
to click in his mind . ‘Mehta — Mota—no, 
Chhota It’s Chhotabhai School I have been 
invited to. It’s a Girls’ School, not Motabhai, 
which IS a Boys’ School '' 
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The boy noticed the Professor’s confusion as 
be explained this, but he did not laugh, because 
he had good manners. “Come, Sir.” he said, “I 
shall show you the school.” 

At Chholabhai Girls’ school, the programme 
had already begun. He could see a little girl 
dancing on the stage while a number of spec¬ 
tators watched her. 

‘Because 1 am late, they must have started with 
some filler programme,' he said as he thanked 
the boy for showing him the place. ‘Well. I do 
not mind.’ 

The Headmaster of Chhotabhai Girls’ School 
knew him personally. He stepped forward to 
welcome him; but there was surprise in his eyes. 

“It’s very kind of you. Sir, to come without 
an invitation,” he .said courteously, “We feel 
highly honoured.” 

“Without invitation?” shouted Prof. 
Bhulaiyya. “Come again, didn’t you invite me to 
give a lecture to your boys — 1 mean girls?” 

“Yes. But that’s in the evening. Sir. This is a 
different programme. But, of course, you’re 
welcome to attend.” 

“Evening?” frowned the Professor, his brow 
getting fuller and fuller of wrinkles. “But this is 
evening.” 

“No, it’s morning,” said the Headmaster, 
roaring with laughter. Suddenly, he checked 
himself, for he found the guests sitting in the 
chairs turn round to see what had happened. 

The Headmaster was a courteous man. He 
knew now that the learned Professor had erred 
in thinking this was evening, while really it was 
morning. He bowed before the great man and 
said, “You made a mistake. Sir, but you must 
not mind. 1 shall make changes in our pro¬ 
gramme so that you will deliver your lecture 
live minutes from now. You need not go back 
and put yourself to the trouble of coming 
again.” 

And so, the arrangements for his lecture were 
completed. And Prof. Bhulaiyya was soon on the 
dais, and delivering his address to the girls. 



“My dear little friends,” he began, “today is a 
great day in the history of India. The whok 
world knew it, even the gods in heaven knew it 
That IS why they showered flowers from 
heaven.. 

These words surprised the girls. Their ques 
tioning eyes turned to the Headmaster who was 
sitting beside the honoured guest. And tht 
Headmaster glanced at the Honoured Gucsi 
with similar wonder. Perhaps the Professor w.i' 
using a poetic simile or something which was no’ 
so easy to understand. 

“It was a tragic day in our history,” tir 
speaker continued. “Gloom pervaded the whok 
country. The only redeeming factor was th ^ 
shower from heaven. Rain poured from il ' 
darkened skies. It showed that the gods to > 
shared our grief. The nation’s greatest leader h,' ' 
passed away — Lokamanya Tilak.” 
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There was a stirring m the audience People 
started whispering among themselves Some were 
smiling politely, but others talked and laughed 
openly A few bright-looking giils aclually stood 
up in their places and requested the lectinei in 
mock modesty to tell a tew talcs about the 
1 okamanya 

“Yes, yes. I’m coming to that ’ said the 
I’lotessor “You know that Tilak and Agarkai 
were contempoianes That's to say. they lived in 
die same period But some people wrongly sa^ 
hat theie was rivaliy between them Actuallv 
me was a great political leader, the othei was a 
leat social rcformei. and theie was mutual 
iicndship between them When Agaikar died 
I ilak wept So also Agarkar shed tears when 
' ilak died 

Theie was a sudden outburst of “Heai — 
'lear' \Vave .iltei wave ol laughtci shook the 
udience, <ind the poor Piulessoi icahse'd tli it Ik 
id committeil anothci blundci Ik spccdih 
Kckcd himscll and aflei quoting a lew inei 
eiits from 1 okamanya Filaks life wound up 
hs speech saying “AttcT ihc lokamainas 
eU ith the mantle ol leadeiship Icll on ihc 
miidcis ot M.ihatma Gandhi and as i result 
twenty-live vcais ol gum struggle the nation 
I vame lice 

\ thundeious applause giected him I he 
I idmastcT lose to thank the guest witli these 
ids 1 he leetuie was a veiv illumin.iting one 
\'tliough It dealt mostly with Lokamanya Tilak 
aie glad that he releired to Gandhip in the 
u 1 

What IS that‘s” the Professor asked in a stage 
" ispci “Isn’t it Tilak's piinxaiuhi today —the 
In I ot August 

No, Sir.” said the Headmaster in mock 
P iteness, “it’s Gandhi Tayanti. the 2nd ot 
111 obei 

lieie was renewed excitement in the audience 
Headmastercontiolleditwith some diflicultv 


He said, “As a token of appreciation of his 
erudition I offer Prof Bhulaiyya this garland ol 
flowers 

That garland was still round his neck when the 
Prolessoi reached home There he took it off 
and placed it round his dear wife's neck 

The pool lady blushed, but did not under¬ 
stand the meaning of this gesture 

But that was only for a fraction ol a second 
She sotm .isstimed her dictatoiial lole “What’s 
all this' And why is yout bag empty‘s Didn't you 
buy the things I told you ^ The list 
“My dear wile ' said the Professor in an 
impressive tone “die credit for all that happened 
today goes to you As to the list I could not buy 
the things because 1 had put the list in the shaving 
kit -in the same place where I had kept my 
watch Since you lound the watch you ought to 
have lound the list too 
I oLiiihl to have 

rhcit was a gnashing ol teeth which the 
Piolessoi could heat He suddenlv looked away, 
tor he was not so sure of himself now If the 
list was in the shaving kit the lault was his, ol 
course Then he suddenlv icmembeied that he 
had a hist deadly .mow in his quiver He pulled 
It out 

1 le.iched thcic at .i veiv odd hour today It 
was really 9 2t m the moining and I thought it 
was 4 m the evening 
“Well' Who was to blame lor that ’ I ’ ' Mrs 
Bhulaiyya asked in a thundeiing voice 
“Of course ” said the Pioicssor, “all because 
you tied the watcli on mv wiist—the wrong 
way ' - See ’’ 

And he thrust his hand right before hei nose 

The watch was indeed wrongly fastened The 
key was on the left instead ol the right side 
So the hands and tiguies looked topsy-tuivy' 

B.K. Bhagwat 
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WATCHING 

SQUIRRELS 
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R ECINTLY I spent an altcinoon in the 
lodi Gardens wateliinjz sqiimels ’ I lie 
[irevioiis week and the week befoie that too 
As a m liter oflaet I do it often beeause w iteh 
ing squiriels is meat lun 

In a hollow to the west ol the I odi Gaielens 
Iheie s aeiumbiing stone momiinenl bhekened 
with .ige and slippeie with moss and daik is 
onlv the dense loll ige o\eihead eoiitd make it 
In and aiound this monument theie is a heaw 
eoneentiation ol squiirels ind 1 always make a 
beeline lot it aimed with i pienie luneh loi 
both the squiiiels and mysell 

I sit on an old tree tiunk which has happil) 
been alloweil to lie on the ground long enouith to 
become an aeecpted part ol the landscape 
1 list I hase got to win the eonlidenee ol the 
squiriels b\ sitting absolutel) still toi ten minutes 


or so No sound no movement 1 rest my hand 
on the tree trunk and hold out a slice ol biead 
invitingly 

When I have been sitting thus for a while 
one squirrel bolder (or hungiicr) than the rest 
comes skipping nose first to investigate A lew 
feet awiy tiom me it stops raises itself on its 
haunches and stares And then for no reason at 
all It dai ts away Two mote come out of hiding 
While the\ aie giving me the benefit of a once 
ovei the fiisl oiiL comes chatteling back as if 
to say lk\ I came first' It staitles the others 
and sends them flying for eovti 

Ms hist squiriel seampeis to one end ol the 
lo' and climbs up Slowly it edges foiwaid 
111 my diitelion Beloie I know i tiny set ol 
tieth has dun into the lies end of the slice ol 
bie id ind I cm hen the squiiiel equivalent (’>i 
chomping 

One iltei the olhei tin squiiiels kee| 
eomine But ni\ whit tcslless leedeis' I vei 
few seeoiids thi\ |ump off the log with ma\l 
a chunk ol brt id in then mouths And ilmo 
dw i\s ihev lie leheved ol it bv the mynah 
bulbuls bibbleis md eiows wilting m II 
wings I nthei ilield theie lie hoopoes ml 
wigtnls woiking ee iselessly foi then food, b 
the\ lie sta> iw i\ buds with no taste lot m ti 
made tit bits 
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Talking of non-fussy eaters, squirrels must 
surely take the take Having established that 
they will cat anything from alu ka puratha (with 
bits of picklc sticking to it) and an assoitmcnt 
of vegetables, pakodas sweets the lot I once 
decided to expeiiment with beverages In the 
bushes I found an old can of fruit piicc Bend 
mg It to make a shallow cup I pouted into it 
five spoonsful of cofTce When 1 left an houi 
later, squirrels weie still coming back lot 
ciper mouthfuls Some twenty odd must ha\c 
sipped codec that day but there was enough 
kit 111 the cup to feed as many moic 

One day I sat with my back against a lice 
little leali/ing that I was blocking a squiircl 
thoroughfare I oi a while I hcaid a hignh 
iiritated tapid-hre chattel mg as a maik ol 
piotcst And then like so manv ol us who I ret 
md lunic but hnalls give m to an uniust political 





or economic system, the squiirels up in the tree 
found an alternative route to the ground All 
except one, that is, who came down the trunk 
and climbed stiaight on to my shoulder 1 heard 
it breathe the little body vibrating with each 
breath But the squirrel a born cxploier like the 
rest of Its kind simply could not sit still It 
reached out to snifl my cheek csperimentally 
and to nose the pcail that I wore in mv car I 
squirmed undei the tickling and whoosh' next 
minute the squiitei was gone 

Pratibha Nath 

{llltisltatit>n\ h\ Rik/ia \ai/i) 


(Conliitiud from page 

Sur\i\al ol the species with special lequiie- 
ments can be achieved m ceitain places only with 
aitificially maintained habitats It is a icgulai 
piacticc in foicstrv today to set aside small aicas 
ol mature and decaying tiecs as homes loi hole¬ 
nesting buds 

Ihc modern conscivalion mosement lavs 
gicat emphasis on the maintenance of whole 
habitats I oi if animals and buds can find lood 
shcltei and freedom then surviv.il is assuied 
Howc'i*! as more and more land is concielised 
and trees felled or ploughed places of safe ictrcat 
for buds and animals are becoming haidei to 
find f aigc species suffer cspeciallv thiough 
liagmentation of then habitats h\ loads rail¬ 
ways and enclosing of laigc aieas foi industries 

The Naiumal Paiks and Natuie Reseives 
that have sprung up all ovei the woild are used 
for picnicking and the increasing number ol 
visitors create a piobicni foi management Wild 
life reserves therefore need to be carefully 
managed 

The strategy for the future should then be to 
provide the habitat which birds need—from 
tiee'ess plains to forests wetlands and deserts — 
all managed to pioniolc then wcllaie 

U.C. Chopra 
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FACTS & FIGURES 


THE EVIL LEFT 

‘SINISIFR means anything thiealening or 
malevolent One comes acioss the word so many 
times in sp> stones and detective novels isn l 
that so^ But sinistei in I atin stands (oi lelt The 
ancient Romans thought ftie ‘sinister’ side of the 
body loiebodc evil Hence they always entered a 
f I lend s house on the light loot Nothing new in 
that for us in India We have always considered 
It auspicious to begin things with the richt loot 
forward — like when we entei .i place ol woi 
ship Try it as you go into the classioom — 
especially on a day when you have foi gotten to 
do your homewoik The teacher m.iy forgive 
you, with a smile 


n 


the dooi With the little fingei of the left hand' 
Thcreloic the com tiers kept this particulai 
hngci nail long Pei haps doorbells had not been 
invented then 

SPELITNC. IROIBLL 

SO m,m\ I lungs spell lioubic — polishing o‘l 
the bisuiit tins conlcnls at oi.e go splashiiu 
aiound in i uallv muddy puddle a bad repoii 
caid icIusiiiL’ to take little biothci along to i 
fiiciuls biithday paily and T-R-O U-B-1-1 
In Chinese however trouble is spelt liteially 
by tile leleogiaph of two women undei one lool' 




THE NAU. ON I HE DOOR 


LONG nails aie generally believed to be a 
leminine frivolity But men with long nails 
especially ol the little fingei, are a common 
enough sight The present-day puipose of this is 
abstruse But it was not so in Versailles during 
the reign of Louis XfV It was then considered 
clumsy to knock on somebody’s door with one’s 
knuckles It was propei, instead to scratch on 


THE CA l”S WHISKERS 

EVER seen a cat walk between the narn ^ 
bars of a gate or through a door a)ar, a 1 
wondeied ^ To all appearances, a cat seems to 
able to squee/e in and out ol the most unlikely I 
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thigh bone It is hollow Compared to a solid 
steel rod ot the same si/e the lemur is stronger 
and can stand gieatei pressuie Maybe that s the 
reason why one sustains more fractures ot the 
aims oi ol the pail of the leg b^low the knee 
than ol the thighs 


I" 

places exct.pt perhaps the rat hole Ihit is loti 
too small b> lai A cat can ludgc this wth tin. 
help ol its whiskiis they act as fccicis ln.lpine 
tin. cat to ludgt tin. exact width ol in\ p issue 

\ H)R ROYAI 

MANY animals i,c im/cd loi then lui 
which L.in be had it a price Hut that o| the 
Vienna was originally meant lot the exelusiec 
use ol the Inca rovalty The Vicuna bclonus to 
the camel famil> lound in the Andes meumtains 
ol Pciu fach of its hail is less thin two 
thousandths ol an inch thick givmc the bir i 
\erv fine appcaiance The Ineas ilso eoasulcuel 
the animal sacred 







1 



/ 


BALDING VTONKLYS 

A GLtAMIN(j pate is ollen a target tor 
much leg pulling more so il the last tew 
h.iirs are dilmentiv combed across the head m an 






\ BONE OF SFFEL 

THLRE aie bones and bones in the human 
'ody the strongest of which is the hmui oi the 





ellort to co^ei the' baldness ft is a phenomenon 
common among men Surprisingly, the males 
among oui simian biethien lose the hair on their 
heads too Do you think they aie as conscious ot 
It as wc arc' 
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O N plantations, temple festivals are 
celebrated with great gusto. The re¬ 
velry goes on for two or three days. Some¬ 
times even longer. Loudspeakers blare out 
music played on a gramophone. There is 
much merry-making, and the children 
dance to the film songs that are played all 
day. Leela looks forward to the festivities 
as much as the other children on the plan¬ 
tation do. Almost all of them sport new 
clothes for the occasion. Ramu, too, buys 
clothes for his three children. Venn en¬ 
joys the fire-walking spectacle, which 
forms part of the week-long celebrations. 
Both Leela and Venu marvel at the cool 
manner in which the men trample the 
leaping tongues of fire and emerge un¬ 
scathed. “They are bestowed with divine 
powers,’’ an old woman in the crowd whis¬ 
pers “I’hey arc demon-possessed,” adds 
another, “otherwise how could fire leave 
anyone unhurt?” Leela ponders over the 
words and wonders which of the two speak¬ 
ers is nearer the truth. 

The dance troupe that visits the planta¬ 
tion during the festival holds Leela spell¬ 
bound. The women in bright satin skirts 
and blouses with sequins stitched on them 
look daz 23 ing. The dancers are dark-skin¬ 


ned but look pink under their make-up. 
The women dance around, dexterously 
balancing pots on their heads; though they 
prance about quite wildly, the earthen 
ware vessels on their heads do not fall off. 
‘‘They must have been practising for years,’’ 
Leela’s mother explains when she sees how 
absorbed and enchanted little Leela is by 
the dancers and their dance. 

When the celebrations come to an end, 
it is all peace and quiet once again on the 
estate. The place appears very desolate, 
the loneliness of plantation life still more 
pronounced now after the ‘tohu-bohu’ 
celebrations. Leela sits on a hillock and 
watches the yellow trucks on the ribbon- 
roads driving to and fro from the factory 
They seem very bright against the green 
of the tea fields and their loud horns shat¬ 
ter the ceric silence of the surroundings 
for a brief, noisy moment. 

Summer months are extremely pleasant 
in the hills, but with the onset of the mon¬ 
soon, life becomes difficult for the family 
The lashing rain sometimes pelts merci¬ 
lessly and the heavy downpour floods the 
house through leaks in the ceiling, doors, 
and windows. They try to fill the cracks 
and crevices with bits and pieces of sack, 
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but they are of no avail. The howling wind 
blasts all night and day, and trees are 
shaken violently by the gusty gale. The 
mountain streams gush in fury; they are 
a reddish-brown in colour. The waterfall 
not far from Leela’s house roars thunder¬ 
ously as it plummets to the rocks below'. 

No more does Leela see the soft blue 
clouds against a golden sun, for now the 
skies are leaden grey and jagged with 
lightning that makes her cower in fear. 

One day, Leela watched a mighty moun¬ 
tain eagle battle against the raging winds 
when the hills and valleys were forcefully 
windswept. It was rudely buffeted by the 
elements and dropped to the ground be¬ 
low where it lay bruised and battered. 
During the long spell of a very wet weath¬ 
er, I^eela once again heard the older 
people speak of a nasty accident that had 
laken place, how' the earth had caved in 
(luring a landslide and covered a tenement 
with the five occupants of the house. 
'I’he tea-pickers, who had been plucking 
on a hill nearby, had heard a noise like 
.in explosion and right before their very 
('ves, the dreadful incident had taken place, 
all in a matter of seconds. Leela then rea- 
li.sed with a shudder that people who live 
111 the hills are exposed to multiple hazards 
She spoke to her father about her fears. 

“When Yama comes, he will come like 
a Ihief... .anywhere, any lime,” Ramu 
fried his best to comfort his daughter, 
in the hills or the plains, when danger 
(omes, you cannot escape it, if fate so 
ordains it.” 

Kamala attempted something simpler. 
Look, Leela, most people die in bed. Now, 
o'oes that make us avoid going to bed 
' very night?” 

Ramu could not help smiling at his wife’s 
gentle way of quelling Leela’s fears. Leela 
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is determined that from now on she would 
be brave and no longer be afraid of floods 
and thunderehowers. Ramu also tells her 
that good rains mean prosperity, for the 
parched earth would slake its thirst and 
yield a good crop. 

Leela has some relatives living in big 
cities in the plains. During the summer 
vacation, some of her cousins come over 
to stay for a short while with Ramu and 
his family Leela notices that they speak 
and behave m a very different manner. 
Her cousins are very talkative and have a 
rich fund of stories to narrate. They talk 
of the many movies they have seen, of the 
many daring thefts and gruesome mur¬ 
ders and accidents that take place in cities 
Leela does not enjoy hearing such un¬ 
pleasant news, for murders and thefts are 
very rare in her part of the world Her 
one grim memory is that of a strike that 
once took place on the estate. Men, wo¬ 
men, and a few loud-mouthed children 
marched up and down bearing a black flag 
and shouting slogans until they were 
hoarse. Some of the workers rushed to the 
factory gales. Police jeeps had arrived in 
time to thwart all evil designs of the hos¬ 
tile labourers The factory was closed and 
Leela remembered very clearly how many 
of the workers had lost their jobs. 

Leela’s cousins always enjoy their short 
slay in the hills They feast their eyes on 
the purple-blue mountains with so little 
dust, dirt and pollution to choke them. 

Leela relates to them some incidents 
that she considers interesting. She tells 
them how she has watched the ‘Pena 
Dorai’ (big boss) shoot at jungle-fowl from 
his jeep when he goes on his early morn¬ 
ing rounds. The Peria Durai, she conti¬ 
nues. sits up in the garden at night with 
his gun waiting to shoot the porcupine 



that plunders his vegetable garden. Tht 
most exciting talc she has to offer, though 
is the one about Murugan who was attack 
ed by a wild boar as the poor man return 
ed from the fields, pruning knife in hand 
Murugan, she tells them, had the presenci 
ol mind to use his knife, but not before 
the big pig which lay with a bloody gash 
had rendered the poor man lame for lifi' 
Leela performs her duties faithful!' 
every day. In the evenings, she plays with 
her baby sister. Very often Venu ha^ 
amusing stones about school and I.«eh 
listens to them with much interest. Shi 
remembers a song or two that her grand 
mother once taught her and sings them a 
a lullaby to her baby sister when Kama! 
is too tired to put the baby to sleep Lee! 
does not worry about her future. Wh< 
matters to her is the present. Perhap 
one day. she will become a tea-picker lil' 
her mother Or maybe, she will go an I 
settle down in the plains, as her unch ^ 
and aunts have done. Kalyani David ’ 
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FIRST AID : Wounds and Bruises 


H olidays, it’s quite likely there are more 
than the usual number of “accidents” thal 
dot one's life. Here are a few first-aid hints (o 
keep you going in spite of them. 

A dirty flesh-wound should be either washed 
or. in the absence of water, cleansed with a clean 
piece of cloth, and bandaged with another. If a 
(.lean cloth or handkerchief is not at hand, use a 
piece of blank, white paper, instead. As soon as 
IS possible, the wound should be washed in 
lukewarm watci, some antiseptic applied, and 
Loscicd with lint and bandaged. If the cut is 
(.lean, the edges, should be pressed together and 
u)\ered with an antiseptic dressing. 

If the wound becomes septic or inllamcd. it 
should be fomented. In case of an open wound, 
sath application require'- a fresh piece of boratic 


lint. But if the skin is unbroken, the same piece 
can be reused. When doubled, the piece of lint 
should be large enough to cover the wound. 
Also required arc a piece of oiled silk larger than 
the fomentation, a pad of cotton wool, a 
bandage, a clean cloth, and a basin. 

Roll up the lint in the centre of the cloth 
and lay it in the basin, with its ends over the 
edge. Cover with boiling water. Then, lift the 
fomentation by the ends of the cloth and wring 
out the water. Unroll the cloth and apply the lint 
to the wound. Cover with the oiled silk and 
cotton and bandage it. 

Bruises should be treated with a cold com¬ 
press— a soft cloth pad. wrung out m cold 
water. Ice could also be applied on the bruise. 

Bean 
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Then came the rains, giving the farm workers 
a respite from watering the plants. Time flew 
by and before they knew it, winter and spring 
had come and gone; and the few mango trees 
in the village had begun to flower. 

With the onset of summer, Chaudhuriji 
decided to clinch the deal. He had at last 
found someone to buy his land. And he thought 
it only fair to give a final warning to his tenants 
and employees. He decided to begin with 
Dadima, and visited the tea-shop. He found a 
big crowd at the shop. Kalu and Chottu were 
there, and so were Munna, Bhikoo, Shanti, and 
Sheela. “Now that everyone concerned is present 
here, 1 might as well make the announcement 
here,’’ he said. And he told them that they 
would all have to find employment elsewhere; 
his tenants, too, would have to find other places 
to live in. 

“Why are you selling your land, Babu?’’ 
asked Bhikoo at last. “Are you getting a good 
price?” 

“Good price? I’m selling it dirt cheap. They 
say that this is all wasteland and is worth 
nothing.” 

“Then, why do you want to sell?” asked 
Shanti. 

“Mainly because there’s nothing for my 
cattle to eat! I would rather sell them off than 
see them die.” 

“Suppose you were to be told that in a few 
years, there would be enough for your cattle to 
cat, would you still leave the village?” grandma 
intervened. 

“Oh, no. But, what sort of a talk is this?” 
Chaudhuriji looked around, perplexed. Was 
anyone trying to pull his leg? 

“Oh Dadima, tell him now. Please let’s tell 
him,” Radha broke in, unable to contain her 
excitement any longer. So, they all led the 
bewildered farmer to the spot that had once 
been a wasteland. 

Chaudhuriji saw in utter disbelief that the 
arid fields had miraculously turned green. Rows 


and rows of sturdy saplings stretched out as 
far as eyes could sec! 

“Incredible!” He pinched himself to make 
sure he was not dreaming. 

“In a couple of years, there will be enough 
leaves for your cattle and in a few more years, 
there will be enough firewood for the whole 
village,” said Dadima softly. “Can you wail 
that long, Chaudhuriji?” 

“I can wait,” said Chaudhuriji, his voice 
cracking. “I certinly can wait if there is a 
hope of better times to come.” 

But before he could burst into tears, Dadima 
bustled him away and later shepherded the 
whole crowd towards her tea-shop to celebrate. 

Radha looked at the faces of the villagers: 
it was a long time since she had seen them so 
happy. It seemed like a great burden had been 
lifted off their shoulders. 

Yes, better times were in store for all of them 

Rupa Gupta 


{From page 30) 

can possibly offer to the king! They are poor 
people, after all! The uncle hopes that Amal 
would remember their lowly position, and ask 
for some favour from His Majesty. But Amal has 
just one craving — to become the king’s messen¬ 
ger! He IS determined to ask for this boon when 
the king arrives. Amal is so very happy that he 
feels ail his pain is gone and that he “can see 
all the stars now twinkling from the other side of 
the dark.” He then quietly falls asleep. The 
summons have arrived finally. But it is from the 
king of kings, for the land of total peace and jo> 
And so Amal falls into the sleep that knows nt 
waking, as Sudha comes in to announce that shi 
has kept her word and has not forgotten him! 

You should know more of Amal. Pick up th< 
original play when you visit your library next. 

Swapna Dutt.) 
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Now You Can Know How They Work! 


C OUNT the number of times you have accom¬ 
panied your father to the garage where the 
car was being repaired; minus the number of 
times you’ve chased sparrows there because you 
couldn’t understand what the mechanic was 
saying, and you can guess exactly how much you 
know about the vehicle you are travelling in 
almost every day. 

No, it’s nothing to be ashamed of because 
vou are not the only one. There are so many 
.imongst us who want to know more about 
everyday things, but just never get the right 
guidance because as ‘grown-ups’ will say, these 
things are “not for children and they are not 
part of your studies, anyway.” Perhaps the 
C’hildren’s Book Trust had this in mind when it 
launched its new venture, the “HOW IT 
WORKS” series. 

Tentatively proposed to be a set of half-a- 
Jozen books, this series, loaded with information, 
>s just the right guide for children with inquisitive 
minds. The Motor Car, first in the scries. 


introduces the child to the motor car. The 
author, Navkala Roy, has explained in simple 
language how a car works, besides tracing in 
brief the history of the automobile. 

The drawings by Amamath Kundu have 
maintained accuracy in details, while the 
designing has been done by Subir Roy. 

Not to forget, of course, the part played by the 
press to make this book a success. For, if it 
hadn’t been printed properly, the effort would 
have been entirely fruitless. 

Next in the series is The Aeroplane. This, 
too, begins from the very beginning when man 
first got the idea from birds, and step by step tells 
us how ultimately man launched his own ‘bird’ 
in the sky and how from the age of Garuda, we 
have travelled to the age of Airbuses, Boeings, 
and Concordes. Flying certainly has come a long 
way! 

The book has been skilfully designed and 
illustrated by Subir Roy. and those of you who 
are familiar with his earlier books will know 





THE 
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that they are full of wjt and humour; it’s 
amazing how even in this book he has made 
some of the technical things seem so simple. 

The careful .selection of words, coupled with a 
simple style of writing, and laced with suitable 
anecdotes, sustains the reader's interest through¬ 
out. and as you turn the pages, you get the 
feeling of being airborne. 

No, don’t be in a hurry to land. There are 
more such titles in the air — oops — in the press, 
that’s what J mean. 

Roth the books arc within your reach — only 
Rs 5 each 

Navin Mcnon 

COMICS ON IRON & STEEL 

OW many of us could honestly say that we 
find iron and steel interesling topics for 
study? What docs one do in such a situation, 
especially on the eve of the examination? That 
no friendly robot will come to one’s aid is 
certain. 


The Steel Authority of India has sought to 
solve the problem with A Voyage to the Wonder¬ 
land of Iron and Steel. In the shape of a comics 
book which, one must agree, makes the dreariest 
of subjects worth a once over, this takes one, 
with Rajiv, his dog and Ajib, the friendly robot, 
through the ages, tracing the history of iron and 
steel and the various uses they have been, and 
are. put to 

One does wish, at the end of it all, that 
certain things should have been explained in 
detail, but then that, one presumes, is the limi¬ 
tation of comics. In that however, it does 
provide reason to dig for further information on 
the subject And that should make one 
knowledgeable enough on the subject of iron 
and steel and do well in the exam as does Raji\ 
after his journey through time with Ajib. 

The third cover of tlic book carries the histoi ^ 
of the iron and steel industry in India. 

All in all. the book is an interesting and 
creditable attempt 

Bhavana 



The Tycoon Trio 


B arry HINDMARSH, Andrew Marsh, and 
Andrew Hawkins —all 16 years (see photo 
on facing page) — have formed their own 
company, calling it Western Electronics. Barry 
(top) is the managing director, while the other 
two are directors, of the company located in one 
of Britain’s unemployment blackspots. 

What docs the company deal in? you might 
ask. Well, the three hi-tech kids have perfected a 
printed circuit board for use on educational aids 
in primary schools. 

It all started as a project and won for their 
school — West Bank High vSehool — a major 


award in the National Whitbiead Business 
Challenge Competition. 

There followed months of planning and .i 
careful survey of market potential. Soon, they 
prepared 50 kits and, armed with a license uiidci 
the Free Post service offered to starter com¬ 
panies, pushed their sale mostly travelling mi 
their push-bikes! The first delivery has left thc'n 
with a bank balance of £ 3,000. 

If they go steady, sooner or later they 'vili 
come to be called—yes, that’s the won' " 
tycoons. 

(Asia FcatiKed 


Edited, printed and published by K. Ramakriihnaa at the Indraprutha Premt (CBT), New Delhi on 
behalf of the Children’s Book Trust, from Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi- 110002 

















A window on the world 


presented 
through dolls 
« — each doll 

a miniature piece of 
its human counterpart 
— a cross-section 
of the peoples of the world 


See them at 
Shankar's 
International 
Dolls Museum — 

the largest collection 
of costume dolls 
anywhere in the world 


Open 10 a.ni* to 0 p4ii. It 


Mondays oIosmI 







^VAILABLE AT :leading bookshops 
A H Wheeler's and Higginbolham's 
Railway Bonk Stalls throughout India 
'>r ask by V.P.Pfrom; 


PUSTAK MAHAL Khari Baoli, Delhi-110006 

New Show RoomilO B. Netaji Subhash Marg, New Delhi-110002 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNEK 


HOSE who wish to enrol 
-*■ themselves as mem¬ 
bers of the Children’s World 
Pen-triends Club may do 
so by sending us the accom¬ 
panying form. Cut out the 
form, fill up the details 
neatly, and mail it to us. 
As the form facilitates in¬ 
dexing and preservation of 
records, its use is a MUST 
All those who send in their 
particulars in the form will 
get priority in enrolment 
Limit your hobbies and 
choice of countries to make 
pen-friends from to TWO. 


Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends, it will 
be advisable to mention 
their Member Number. 

3678 

V. Sapna (g, 14) 
Vanjipuzha Madom 
Mundancavu 
Chenganoor 
Alleppey Dt., Kerala 
Painting, stamps 
Canada, Malaysia 

3679 

Akshay Kumar Rahi (b, 16) 
Sanghi Bhavan 
Kadma Market 
Jamshedpur 831 005 
Bihar, India 
Stamps, correspondence 
Any country 


3680 

A. Nagalakshmi (g, 12) 

Qr. No. C/5 R.E.C. CampixS 
Rourkela 769 008 
Orissa, India 
Reading, painting 
U.S.A., Singapore 

3681 

Saket Mohan Tewari (b, l.'i) , 
C/o Pandit K.D. Tewari 
36/33 Ram Mohan-ka-Ahala 
Kanpur 208 001, U.P., India 
Sight-seeing 
India 

3682 

Surabhi Choudhury (g, 9) 
C/o Mr. Brajaraj Choudhurv 
New Colony 
Rayagada 765001 
Dt. Koraput, Orissa, India 
Music, reading stories 




CHILDREN’S WORLD PEN-HUENDS CLUB 
= ENROLMENT FORM 

>■ 

? 

- Member No . 

(To be filled by office) 

Issue dated . 

( 

Name: MasterjMiss. 

(IN BLOCK LETTERS) 

. Age*.... 

....years \ 

/ 

' Address: . 



s. 

.... 

Hobbies: . 

c* 


. 


? Pen-friend wanted in 

\ 

(Country) . 



1 

^ • Age limit: 16 years 

r 


Signature / 
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iul Mehra (b, 15) 

't UB, Jawahar Nagar 
oJhi 110 007 
l,<ading, athletics 
•ly country 

:,<:84 

Kavita Rani (g, 10) 

( 0 Mr. K.D. Prasad 
IJarh P.S., Barh P.O. 
Patna Dt., Bihar 
Music, reading 
j.ipan, Canada 

3885 

\i|)ul Mehra (b, 16) 

60 U.B. Jawahar Nagar 
Delhi 110 007 
heading, body-building 
\n> country 

3686 

Suchitha (g, 10) 

Nereot House 
Chalapuram 

tMicut—673 002, Kerala 
Music, Handicraft 


Vina Thomas (b, 14) 

The Lawrence School 
Loiedale 643 003 
Kili'iris, Tamilnadu, India 
Vop music, reading 
IncU U.A.E. 


hv.'ta Manchanda (g, 10) 
V 19 Lodhi Road Complex 
<?v Delhi 110 003 
ra ing, reading 
an da, Japan 


Dushyant Yash Vikram 
Sinha (b, 11) 

C-2/43 B Lawrence Road 
Delhi 110 035 
Games, reading 
Japan, U.S.S.R. 


3690 

Savita Rawat (g, 11) 
C/o Maj. M.C. Rawat 
S.F.F. Sen. Sec. School 
P.O. Herbertpur 248 142 
Dt. Dehra Dun, U.P. 
Reading, TV 
Switzerland, Japan 


3691 

Shishir Ojha fb, 14) 
13-A, University Road 
Delhi 110 007 
Pop music, tennis 
U.S.A.. U.K. 


3692 

V. Jayalakshmi (g, 9) 
C/o S. Jagadisan 
40-2-4 Satyanarayana St. 
Krishna Nagar, Labbipet 
Vijayawada 520 010 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Drawing, greeting cards 
U.S.A.. Japan 


3693 

Manish Sethi (b, 15) 
GI/786 Sarojini Nagar 
New Delhi 110 023 
Stamps, music 
Other than India 


Shalini Malhotra (g, 12) 
C/o Mr. R.K. Malhotra 
Malhotra Niwas 
Civil Lines 

Near Chhotu Ram Park 
Rohtak, Haryana, India 
Swimming, gardening 
Japan, U.S.S.R. 

3695 

Abhijit Das (b, 11) 

Qr. No. 161/1 Manaknagar 
Lucknow 226 011 
U.P., India 
Badminton, Painting 
U.S.S.R. 

3696 

Manu Baruah (g, 15) 

C/o Mr. D.N. Baruah 
Production Engineer 
Oil India Ltd. 

Moran 785 670 
Assam, India 
Badminton, music 
Switzerland, U.S.A, 

3697 

Rajkumar Bhaskar Baruah 
(b, 16) 

C/o Mr. D.N. Baruah 
Production Engineer 
Oil India Ltd. 

Moran 785 670 

Martial Arts, body-building 

Italy, G.D.R. 

3698 

S. Nayana (g, 12) 

C/o Mr. K.N. Muraly 
B Type, No. 8, FACT 
Township 

Udyogamandal P.O. 

Kerala, India 
Badminton, music 
U.S.A., Japan 
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3699 

Kanishka Baruah (b, 15) 
C/o Mr. D.N. Baruah 
Production Engineer 
Oil India Ltd. 

Moran, 785 670 
Assam, India 
Swimming, gymnastics 
U.SA., U.S.S.R. 

3700 

Gaurav Dayal (b, 10) 

N-2 (Market) 

Greater Kailash I 
New Delhi 110 048 
Aeromodelling, drawing 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 

3701 

G. Subramanian (b, 15) 
‘Kailas’, T.C. 25/122 
Gandhari Amman Koil Road 
Puthenchanthai 
Trivandrum 695001 
Kerala, India 

Reading, short-story writing 
Any country 

3702 

Medha Goel (g, 12) 

11 Lancer’s Road 
B.D. Estate, Timarpur 
Delhi 110 007 
Dancing, painting 
Any country 

3703 

L.K. Ramakanth (b, 16) 
3-6-664, Himayatnagar 
Hyderabad 500 029 
A.P., India 
Cricket, cycling 
U.S.A.. Australia 


3704 

Jessy Thomas (g, 12) 
BA/233/1 Tagore Garden 
New Delhi 110027 
Games, reading 
India, U.S.S.R. 

3705 

P.T. Joseph (b, 9) 
BA/233/1 Tagore Garden 
New Delhi 110 027 
Pop music, movies 
India, Japan 

3706 

Annie Thomas (g, 12) 

BA 233/1 Tagore Garden 
New Delhi 110 027 
Pop music, movies 
U.S.A, India 

3707 

Thomas (b, 10) 

BA 233/1 Tagore Garden 
New Delhi 110 027 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

3708 

Kavita Jain (g, 15) 
National Hardware Stores 
Thangal Bazar 
Imphal 795 001 
Manipur, India 
Music, reading 
Any country 

3709 

Rohit Pande (b, 11) 

B'16 Jyoti Sadan 
Sitla Devi Temple Road 
Mahim, Bombay 400 016 
Drawing, picture postcards 
Any country 


PEN-FREENDS CORNER 


3710 

N. Vasantha (g, 10) 
14-C, Santhana Krishna 
Naidu Street 
Nehru Nagar 
Chromepet 
Madras 600 044 
Drawing, reading 
U.S.A, Japan 

3711 

Rajneesh Mohan (b, 9) 

1 Goela Lane 
Underhill Road 
Civil Lines 
Delhi 110 054 
Cricket, swimming 
France, U.K. 

3712 

Rachna Gupta (g, 11) 

1, Goela Lane 
Underhill Road 
Civil Lines 
Delhi 110 054 
Painting, Swimming 
Japan, U.SA. 

3713 

Manas Hembram (b, 13) 
C/o Mr K.P. Hembram 
1453-B, European Colonv 
P.O. Mughalsarai 
Dt. Varanasi, U.P., India 
Stamps, coins, 

Any country 

3714 

Sri Vidya Sundaram (g, l 
DS/40, Cable Colony 
Jamshedpur 831003 
Cricket handicraft 
Australia, Austria 
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FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Editor, 

The June issue was simply wonderiul, 
“The Sign of Claws” is very interesting. 
Thank you for the phoio-feature on 
Kumbh Mela. It was quite informative. 
Please let us have more of Nittoo the 
Naughty. Mamshi Guha, Tiruchi 

Children's World is extremely good in 
all respects. The articles are of a very 
high standard. The quality of paper, 
printing, and illustrations is superb. The 
fact that the magazine has kept up its 
standard all these 18 years is to its great 
credit. Kaushik Ganguli, Calcutta 

1 first saw this magazine with my 
brother. In modern times there is need 
for more men of letters than body-build¬ 
ers. In this, the magazine is very helpful 
to we children. In the June issue, “Dadi- 
ma’s Tea-shop” and “The Sign ol Claws” 


were very interesting and educative. 

Satnam Khagta, Shimla 

In our family, we all enjoy reading 
Children's WoilA. Please give us blow¬ 
ups of political leaders and well-known 
singers of India. 

I. Rajesh, 1. Sanjay, and J 
Kaushik, Adilabad 

Yours is a first class magazine with 
interesting ^nd informative contents. I 
was very happy when I read about youi 
new series “How it works”. 

Sumesh Chandran, Alleppeii 

What a superb blow-up it was—that ol 
Boiiey-M? “Overheard On-the-Spot” aboul 
the various moods ol the children supple 
mented by those wonderful photographs 
plus the extra-terrific stories have made 
the Annual Number worth preserving. 

K. P. Krishna Kumar, DombiV' 


...From the Editor 


Children often make news. Recently a 
Xll Standard student of Madras got into 
the columns of all the leading newspapers 
of India. That was V. Anand, who beat a 
Soviet Grandmaster when they met on 
either side ol a chessboard in a tourna¬ 
ment held in Delhi. We rushed to meet 
him just as he was packing up for Madras. 
But he was good enough to give us (nay, 
the readers of this magazine!) a few mi¬ 
nutes to hear from him how he mastered 
the many manoeuvres of that very peace¬ 
ful ‘war game’ called Chess! And the re¬ 
sult—our “lead story” this month on a 
Grandmaster in the making. We look for¬ 
ward to the day when we can “hurrah” 
him again, as a real Grandmaster. For 
sheer devotion to one’s hobby and deter¬ 
mination to pursue it as a career, there 


cannot be a peer to Sonal Mansingh. ^ 
fracture (and where?) of that kind 
would make anybody else stay put in a 
wheel chair for the rest of his or her htc. 
Ms. Mansingh decided to forget her fracture 
and remember only the stage which was 
calling her back for more and more pir- 
formances. We present her to our readas 
as a life worth emulating. The second and ^ 
final instalment of “The Sign of Clava” 
concludes with a dramatic end (we’re snre 
none of you would have predicted i' •> 
while the serial “The Nauchandi Fair R '> 
beries” will make its final bow next mon ti 
As usual, the August issue will be a B* n- 
per Number and will, therefore, stai a 
new serial, whatever happens at ^ 
chandi! The issue wiU also see the in o- 
duction of some novel features. Till th 'i! 
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r VCE TO FACE 


])egcin to interest me from 
^ a vei> eaily a^e. I remember 
tli(' cla> ni\ eklei brothei j^ot a chess 
n{ <is a i(ift ’ So began V Aiiand, 
iiinentl\ India’s youngest national 
1 1 loss champion, when I met him on 
till' concluding day of tlie Third Bhil- 
\vaia International Giandmasters Chess 
biinnament in New Delhi recently. 
Tins blight 16-year-old maestro was 
SIX when his brother received that gift 
Don’t touch it!” the owner warned 
Ills younger brother when he tried to 
Kt' a feel of the chess pieces—the black 
■iiid white pieces chiselled in the shape 
of kings and queens, knights and bish- 
op rooks and pawns 

Let’s play a game, then, you and 
1 \nand suggested to his brother, en- 
^iiwiastically. He relented, and agieed 
to 1)1 ay. 

i he champion-to-be, Anand, thus got 
led ojff, with his brother as his first 
onent. 

1 lom tlien on, Anand was fired with 
enthusiasm to play chess. His mind 
triggered to think up of new and 
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devastating moves in this war game’. 

Young Anand soon joined the Tal 
Chess Club at the House of Soviet Cul¬ 
ture, in Madras. Here, he began to 
meet experts in the game as his oppo¬ 
nents He won, and he also lost. But, 
he kept playing the game regularly, 
learning new techniques of offence and 
defence in every game. 

“Who was the moving spirit behind 
>our success Does ‘pla\ing chess’ run 
in the family?” 1 wanted to know. 

With a faint smile Anand said. “My 
motherf She’s a good chess player. So 
also are my maternal giandfather and 
uncle.” 

“Oh! Then, is chess strictly for those 
who have a special capacity—an inboin 
talent?” I asked, rather disappointed 

"That’s not really true,” argued 
Anand. 

Getting an early start in life has its 
advantages in chess, as is tnie of any 
skill. The mind is oriented to grasp the 
essentials. Commonsense is stimulated 
and developed and this itself goes quite 
a long way at the beginning. Later 
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comes its applications that set the 'un¬ 
common' sense working, adding moie 
thrill to the game. 

“Does the game come through teach- 
mg? 

“It does, to a certain extent,” Anand 
replied. “But one cannot learn chess by 
heart. It’s learning by playing, actual¬ 
ly. I’ve read books on chess and studi¬ 
ed the games of gtandmasters, in print 
And theie aie chess notes in newspa¬ 
pers and magazines, they also help 
However, when actually iilaying with 
an opponent, bookish knowledge helps 
in the earlier part of the play, but not 
later. 

“As play pioceeds, your moves and 
counter-moves have to match and out¬ 
do yoni opponent’s You may be lac¬ 
ing a foimidable knight, an aggicssive 
pawn, a menacing bishop, or vou may 
be wanting to lebiiff the advancing 
anny of >oui opponent At such a jiUic- 
tuie, you’ie in foi something nioie 
crimplex and flabbeigasting In fact, 
aftei the first few moves, there arc sup¬ 
posed to be thiee bundled thousand 
million diffeient ways of continuing 
the game!” 

As my jaw fell, Anand laughed and 
said, "Well' That's the name of the 
game.” 

"What about a high degiee of con¬ 
centration? Is that essential for chess? 
Does it lead to brain fatigue?” I liked 
to know. 

Anand piomptly shook his head in 
the negative. “I haven’t had any biain 
fatigue. Concentration is necessary, 
and it leads to exhaustion, no doubt. 
But one gets used to it Moreover, can 
anyone learn anything at all, thorough¬ 
ly, without concentration? I must 
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menUoii Steimtz, tlie woild champion 
heie. He went mad—an extreme cas( 
of 1)1 am fatigue But this is very mi 
common, though.” 

I requested Anand to tell me sonn 
thing moie aliout his chess games 
“1 ve foimd chess to be an cxtrcrach 
inteiesting psychological play Oik 
should stud)- the opponent intentb 
after making a move, foi example, onci 
m> opponent, veiy fail of face, went n 
rosy led soon after my move T kii(\i 
at once, that I had slumped him. Sin i- 
laiK, ailei a bad move, I can invaiu 
bl> notice a flickei of tiiumph on n v 
opponent’s face. However, it is t'lt 
technique of giandmasters, today, 
stall off with a few bad moves, to m s 
lead the opponent, and let him set • 
line of action. Then they unexpectei Iv 
come out with their real good move 
“Docs chess interfere with y< ni 
studies?” 1 was curious 
"I do miss classes when I go » 
tournaments. Also, I have to allot ti le 
for practice. But, surely, my stui^ 
have not been particularly affected 
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Anand is a good commerce student 
Class XIL 

Full of confidence, Anand answered 
iiy final question, softly. "My ambition 
I to be a world champion. I wish more 
mcl more youngsters would come for- 
waid to play chess Its an inexpensive 
sport, and an extremely interesting and 
I iscinating one.” 

Sure enough, world championship is 
ilinost at Anand’s doorstep. Facing 
aiandmasters in international tourna- 
iiionts, and tlirowing them out of gear 
^^llh lightening speed and fantastic 
(iidgamc techniques is no mean achicve- 
MK'iil foi a boy with still a yeai to 
L,!* Ill school Ts^dce Asian Junior Cham¬ 
pion, with many more international 
awaids to his credit, Viswanathan 


Anand, the youngest name to be reck¬ 
oned with in Indian chess, added yet 
another feather to his well adorned cap 
when he felled Grandmaster Vladimir 
Tukmakov, one of the world’s strongest 
chess players, at the Third Bhilwara 
International Grandmasters Chess 
Tournament. 

We were running short of time. 
Anand and his mother were packing up 
to catch the Tamilnadu Express to re- 
tiun to Madras, where Anand would 
continue to play chess and study. I 
wished him good luck and bade good¬ 
bye. As I left, I saw two boys eagerly 
mnning up to Anand for his autograph. 

Indira Anantbakrishnan 


4 '!tud\ m comentf ation Giandcma^ter Tukmakov (left) and Anand 






C APT. PALME literally swam to¬ 
wards the rear of the spaceship, 
examined something along one side and 
exclaimed, “Oh, it’s open! Come on, 
Rao!” 

Soon, I joined him and saw that he 
had opened the hatch to the air-lock of 
the spaceship. 


“That’s fine, but let’s not be m a 
hurry, Palme. We’ve to be cautious 1 
said on seeing the excitement danci i? 
in Capt. Palme’s eyes. I knew he wo Id 
throw caution to the winds once he n- 
tered the old spaceship. After all. O n- 
mander Micky was his childhood hi » 
Inside the air-lock it was pitch d< 
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Both Palme and I took out our laser 
torches and switched them on. In their 
,)owerful light, we entered the air- 
fo<k cautiously. Another moment, 
and we had crossed the air-lock 
lud entered the bay of the spaceship, 
where spacesuits and other emergency 
.‘(juipment were kept. There were sev- 
(lal spacesuits hanging there, which 
indicated the presence of occupants. 
However, the first thing that suddenly 
dawned on me, in contrast to what I 
liad concluded on seeing the spacesuits 
was the l>a> was unkempt and dingy, 
IS if nobody had bothered to clean it 
toi at least a month, if not more. In fact, 
as we went past a corridor, which was 
j)eihaps the main aiteiy of the space- 
si up, this feeling of being in a place 
•lot cleaned for ages made me uneasy. 
Ill the powerful light of our torches, I 
<ould only sec discoloured and stained 
\\ alls. 

'Wait, Palme,” I said as something 
stiuck me. I pulled off my face mask 
and took in some great breaths of air. 
'1 he next moment, I shut my nostrils 
li'dit and put on my facemask to 
Ineathc the fresh oxvgen again. “Oh no, 
tl'is place is stinking!” 

Capt. Palme shrugged his shoulders 
•II 1(1 looked around flashing his torch- 
li ht in all directions. 

Suddenly, we heard the meows of 
a cat, 

‘What’s that?” I asked in disbelief. 

‘Nothing to be afraid of, Bao,” said 
(' ipt. Palme, adding mischievously, 
Ji'st a cat.” 

‘Meow! Meow!” the sound echoed 
111 the dirty corridor, 

'How come there’s a cat here?” I 


could not believe I had heard right, 

“Well, Commander Micky had a pet 
—a huge, spotted brown cat,” said 
Capt, Palme, smiling, “I remember 
having read that somewhere. He was 
very fond of cats. This cat used to ac¬ 
company him on all his space trips. In 
fact, it’s said the cat had been with him 
all along his career—from his early 
days when he was just a kitchen hand. 
I^ater, when he was in demand as a 
commander, he used to insist that he 
would take up an assigimieut only if 
his cat was allowed on board! I’m sure, 
this is the same cat. It must be quite 
old now.” 

“Let’s find out, Pidnie!” 1 said, be¬ 
cause somehow I was not convinced— 
not about Capt. Palme’s story but 
whether it was the voice of a cat. Its 
meow seemed to reverberatt* in the 
corridoi. 

“In any case, let’s get out of this 
corridor and visit the control cabin. 
I’m sure, the oc'cupant or occupants, 
whosoever is present in this spaceship, 
would be found there,” he said and be- 
ffan to move forward, his torchlight 
etching his dark figm-e against the 
brightlv lit walls. 

Suddenly, we heard a voice in the 
corridor. Capt. Palme stopped and 
stood listening. I 
followed suit. 

The voice kept ’ 

repeating: “M^el- 
come! Welcome 
to Chandragupta- 
XI!” It was a 
hoarse voice, ob¬ 
viously that of an 
old person. 
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“It’s Commander Micky’s—I am quite 
sure,” said Capt. Palme in excitement. 
“He is alive! I am so glad.” 

"But watch out—where’s it coming 
from?” 1 said. 

“Can t say, but let’s explore this cor¬ 
ridor,” he said and moved further up. 

In a short while, our torches showed 
a bend in the corridor that led to a 
flight of stairs. Capt. Palme stopped 
and looked back at me, as if something 
had struck him. 

“Can you hear the sound of music?” 
he asked. 

I had not heaid anything till then, 
but when he asked me, T strained mv 
ears to pick up the sound Indeed, some 
musical notes wafted down from some¬ 
where in the spaceships In the mild 
hum of the lasei toiches and the scrap 
ing sound of oin boots, I had not heaid 
it Indeed, it was as if somebody was 
listening to music But 1 wondered 
‘Could he do so in such a dingy and 
dirty placed’ 

“It seems we’re now very near him 
He’s listening to music. He’s very hap 
py and alive— it seems Micky was ver 
fond of music, I lemember, said Capt 
Palme and climbed up the stairs I fo! 
lowed him. 

Soon, we came upon a landing, h' 
fact, it was a huge hall with doors leai - 
ing away from it in different direction 
The entile place was covered with t 
thick layer of dust. In fact, we cou d 
see our boot-marks right down fro ti 
the direction we had come ‘How con 1 
anyone be living heie? I wondeic ! 
though I kept this thought to myseP 

When we looked around, we saw ‘ 

(Turn to page 
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T^HE Ndtmdclci, which flows west 
into tile Gulf of Canihav, was 
once wooed and won, so the legend 
by the Son nvei, winch lises from 
iIk same tableland of Amaikaiitak and 
flows east into llie Gaiiga and Bay oi 
huigal. All the pieluninaiy ceiemo- 
nus having been performetl, the Son 
lanic with due aplomb to fetch his 
Iwide, ill a procession 
Till then the bride and biidegioom 
le supposed to have uevei seen each 
otlier, unless perchance they might 
fl<oe met in infancy Hei Majesty the 
^■omada became exceedingly impatient 
to know what sort of a personage her 
fle^tiny was to be linked to, whfle His 


Majesty the Son advanced at slow 
and stately pace At last the Queen 
sent Jhola, the daughtei of the loval 
baibei, to take a good look at the Son, 
and to return with a faithful and de¬ 
tailed lepoit of his pel son 

His Majesty was captivated with 
little Jhola even at first sight, and she 
leturned his affection. It is believed 
that she actually pretended to be the 
Queen herself! His Majestv was ecjual- 
ly at fault, in mistaking tlie humble 
handmaid for her noble mistiess 
No sooner had Her Majesty heard of 
the understanding between them than 
she rushed forwaid, and with one foot 

(Turn to page 56) 
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Tagore’s Mini and Phatik 
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'W^HILE thinking of famous child 
~» characters of Tagore, the first 
name that springs to one’s mind— 
almost automatically — is Mini of 
“Kabuliwalah”. It is perhaps the best 
loved (or at least one of the best 
loved) and certainly one of the best 
known and oft-read amongst his sto¬ 
ries for children. In no other story of 
Tagore’s do we come across such a per¬ 
fect balance of laughter and tears, fun 
and pathos; where each character 
stands out as unforgettable. 

Mini is a little girl of five who “can¬ 
not live without chattering ” as her 

author-father remarks, “_in all her 

life she has not wasted a minute in 
silence.” Her questions are as varied as 
the colours of the rainbow and in most 
cases she is not bothered about gettinst 
answers to all of them! “Ram Dayal 
calls a crow a ‘Kaua’,’’ says Mini to ht‘r 
father, “he doesn’t know anything, does 
he?” Before her father has the time 1o 
explain the difference in languages, 
Mini informs him that “Bhola sa\s 
there’s an elephant in the clouds whkh 
blows water out of its trunk and that’s 
why it rains”—of course, Bhola’s words 
can scarcely be depended upon! A al 
almost immediately she goes on to a'k, 
“Father what relation is mother to 
you?” 

Mini sees the Kabuliwalah—a trai’er 
from Kabul—from die window one c ay 
while playing in her father’s study, 
is terrified of him at first, more so ; c- 
cause of die huge bag he carries on '‘as 
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hack and she is not sure of what it 

rontainsl It could he-virtually any- 

ihiiigl Her father calls him in so that 
Mini might overcome her fears. The 
Kahuliwalah’s eyes soften at the sight of 
little Mini because he, too, has a little 
<!,ir1 of his own, just her age, way back 
home. He soon wins over little Mini 
w ith gifts of almonds and nuts, and the 
(wo become fast friends. 

They have many quaint jokes which 
ciiniise both greatly. Mini would ask, 

‘ Kabuliwalah, what have you got in 
\()ur bag?” The Kabuliwalah would 
loply—in his somewhat nasal accent. 
An elephant!” He, in turn, would ask. 
Little girl, when are you going to your 
father-in-law’s house?” Mini had no 
i(l(‘a w'ho a ‘father-in-law’ was, and 
pjomjitly answered, “ Well, are you 
ijoing there?” Kabuliwalah would wave 
his list and say, “I’ll thrash him!” Mini, 
miagining ‘father-in-law’ to be some 
wild animal, would go into peals of 
laughter! 

The Kabuhwalah always finds time 
to I(X)k up Mini virtually every day. 
Nbiii’s father feels amused whenever he 
si es the two friends—in spite of the 
enormous difference in age—laughing 
and joking together. But Mini’s mother 
cl' ICS not entirely approve of this strange 
h'cndship. In any case, it is not des- 
tinc'd to continue for long. Unfortunate- 
K the Kabuliwalah gets into trouble 
oii(' day for assaulting a man who does 
ii(a pay up his dues. The man is badly 
icij ired and, as a result, the Kabuli- 
!ah is put in prison. Mini sees 
lui I being led by the policemen and 
cal's out, “Oh Katuliwalah, are you go- 
to your father-in-law's house?” 
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Kabuliwalah laughs and replies, “That’s 
just where Tm going!” Seeing Mini’s 
puzzled and downcast face he adds, “I’d 
have thrashed the father-in-law. but I 
can't, as my hands are tied upl” 

By the time the Kabuliwalah is final¬ 
ly let out of the prison, several years 
pass. Mini is no longer a little girl but 
a bride on the eve of her wedding day. 
The Kabuliwalah rushes to see her 
with his usual gift of almonds and nuts, 
boiTOwed from a friend, but alas! Mini 
neither remembers nor rec'Ognises her 
old friend! Nor can she laugh at his 
old joke about the ‘father-in-law’, be¬ 
cause she now understands what the 
word means! The Kabuhwalah sighs 
and realises that his own daughter must 
also have changed in these eight years 
like little Mini has. His heart grows 
heavy at the thought. Mini’s father sees 
the look of pain in his eyes and gives 
him some money so diat he might re¬ 
turn to Kabul and be re-united with his 
only child. 

Phatik is yet another memorable 
child character cieated by Tagore in 
his story “The Homecoming”. Phatik 
Chakravarty—a boy of fourteen—is the 
ringleader of the village lads, always 
thinking of new things to do. His little 
brother, Makhan, the pampered dar¬ 
ling of his mother, 
often stands in the / 
way of his fun, fi 
hitting Phatik ^ 1 
when things get 
too tough for 
him. But unfor¬ 
tunately his 
mother inevitably 
takes Makhan’s 
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side and scolds Phalik without botliei- 
ing to find out who is actually in the 
wrongl 

Phatik is impulsive and headstrong. 
More so, because no one bothers to un- 



by the liver, a stranger alights from a 
boat and asks him where the Chakra- 
yaitis live. “Yonder,” says Phatik point¬ 
ing vaguely and finally asks the stran- 
gei to go and find out”. The strangei 
tmiis out to be his own uncle, his 
mothei’s cldei brother. She tells him 
how the boy is “a perpetual nuisance, 
he IS la7>, disobedient and wild.” None 
of these things is strictly true, but that 
is how It appears to the impatient 
inothei who has no time loi her son 
Phatik's uncle offeis to lake him to Cal¬ 
cutta with him and educate him theic 
Phatik, who has nevei known any love 
oi imdeistanding fiom his motlier, is 
ovei joyed at the prospect. 

But his diearns suffer a lude shock 
His aunt at Calcutta is not at all pleas 
ed at his anival and makes no boni's 
about it Phatik is at an awkward age 
at the thieshold ol glowing up and yet 
no moie than a child at heart. Tagoic 
smns up the situation with his unusual¬ 
ly brilliant insight into human natuio 
when he says, “There is no worse nui¬ 
sance than a boy of fourteen. He is 
neither ornamental nor useful. It is im¬ 
possible to showei atfeetion on him as 
a small boy and he is always getting m 
the way! If he talks childishly, he is 
called affected' and if he talks like a ^ 
giown-up, he is labelled as ‘impel 11- i 
nent’. In fact, talk of any kind from Imn 
is resented Yet it is at this age that 
a young lad most craves recognition and 
affection and he becomes the devoU d 
slave of anyone who shows him consi¬ 
deration. But no one loves him openly 
for fear of its being taken as indid th¬ 
ence. As a result he becomes ratfier lil^c 
a stray dog that has lost its master 
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This is exactly the plight of Phatik. 
It is anguish for him to be an unwel¬ 
come guest in his aunt’s house, con- 
sUiitly despised and slighted liy the 
cldeily woman. Her constant and de- 
libeiate neglect makes Phatik feel le- 
ciilv oppiessed and he longs to go out 
into the open country and bieathc in 
hcsli air But there are no open fields 
111 Calcutta Hemmed in on all sides by 
the houses and the walls, he dieains of 
Ins village home night after night and 
longs to be back theic. He remembcis 
the green meadows wheie he used to 
fl) his kite all day long, the bioad banks 
uheie he would wander, singing and 
shouting foj ]ov, the naiiow biooks 
wlieie he would dive and swim meiii- 
1\, the >oung lads to whom he had 
heen the undisputed Icadei all these 
MMrs and even his tyiant mother who 
had such a prejudice against himl 
Jhoughls of home fill his mind to the 
hum, by dav and by night. 

Phatik—with his heart in his faraway 
\illage—is the most backward boy in 
school. When the teacher asks him 
questions, he just staies and stands 
silendy, sufferiiig the shower of canings 
like ‘a mute overladen donkey.’ When 
1 th(‘ other boys go out to play, he stands 
svistfully by the window, longing for 
h()ine. 

\t last he can take it no more. One 
Ja\, he sums up all his courage and 
dsks, “Uncle, when can I go home?” 

Wait till the holidays come,” leplies 
Ills uncle. But the holidays are in Octo- 
liei and it is a long, long time to waitl 

^oon afterwards, Phatik loses one of 


his text-books and cannot prepare his 
lessons properly. His teacher canes him 
mercilessly day after day. His cousins 
jeer at him more than anyone else. At 
last he confesses to his aunt that he has 
lost a book She is enraged and cries, 
“You clumsy country loud How can T 
possibly buy you books five times a 
month when I have my own family to 
look aftei^” Her words—unjust as they 
are—huit Phatik to the quick but he is 
too timid to reply. 

That same night he deyelops a bad 
headache and feels really ill. But he is 
so tenified of being a tiouble to his 
aunt that he runs away. The next day, 
when the police eyentually trace him 
and biing him in at dusk, he is wet 
through from head to foot, coyered 
with mud, his face flushed with feyer 
and his limbs literally trembling. His 
uncle eariies him to his room, but his 
enraged aunt asks him to send Phatik 
back to his yillage. 

Phatik hears her words and cries out, 
“I was just going home. Uncle, but they 
dragged me back again’” As his feyer 
increases he cries, “Uncle, has'e the 
holidays come as yet?” In his delirium 
he implores, “Mother, don’t beat ^ me 
like that’ I am speaking the tnilh’ 

Phatik’s uncle sends for his mother. 
By the time she arriyes and bends oyer 
her son, weeping tears of remorse, Pha¬ 
tik is yirtually unconscious. “Mother, 
the holidays haye come and I m going 
home,” he murmurs softly, as he falls 
into his final slumber. 

Swapna Dutta 
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V TO CATCH A THIEF 

T he rituals for another visit to the won>, Saligram will also go with you. 
Fail started with special excite- she comforted her. ■ 

inent—as also apprehension—for Indira. "So that’s why he’s working so fast - 
While she watched her mother get ready today!’’ Indira commented. “And. 
slowK', Indira’s thoughts revolved round She left her sentence midway at the 
Manohar, their new rickshawallah, as sound of Suraj Bhaiya calling out. 
a possible culprit. But she knew it was “Bhabhi, Bhabhi... ” he called, as 
only wishful Blinking, that the Frolick- the main door banged shut and “Cliii- 
ing Four would nab him red-handed, chrr” came the sound of heavy shoes 
If only they could, Indira wished. “Come in,” called out Mrs. Sriv.is- 

Mis. Srivastava woke her up from tava from her room, 
her reverie. “Get ready, Indira. I hope Suraj Bhaiya stepped in. Todav hf 
your papa comes home in time.” was in a crisp, neatly ironed unifoiin 

When Indira was ready and about to Chintu followed him. “Get ready, fast, 
leave, her mother said, “Indu, Suraj Suraj commanded, pulling Indira’s p"4' 
will take you round, but don’t trouble tsiils. 

him like you did the other day. Keep “Mummy!” cried Indira in prot* st, 
your mysteries and games to yourself, wrinkling her nose to adjust her spcts 

You’ve to take care of Chintu_” whidi fell below the bridge of 

“Why, Chintu?” Disappointment nose, 
rang high in Indira’s voice. Suraj Bhaiya made faces at her. 

“I c»n*t take him with me today. "Why, are you on duty today? 

Many of Papa’s friends will be there, Srivastava asked with a note of di‘ ip' 
and Chintu will get restless. Don’t pointment. Nobody could manage 
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Four’ and Chintu better than Suraj, 
she knew. But if he were to be on 
official duty.... 

“Oh this! Bhabhi, the ‘dhobi’ did not 
bring my clothes!” said Suraj laughing. 

I’ll take the children in my jeep. 1 
stopped by to tell you this.” He then 
left the place as quickly as he had 
come. 

Indira ran back to her room. Twenty 
jiiinutes later they heard the jeep honi. 
t’liiiitu was the first to run out. 

Indira pulled on her socks, straight¬ 
ened her frcK'k, and rushed to the main 
door. Mrs. Srivastava was there giving 
last minute instructions to Suraj about 
tlie children, obviously. 

“Indu, come fast!” .shouted an im¬ 
patient Chintu. 

“Shut up, and call me Didi,' Indira 
snubbed him. 

“Mummy!” Chintu was about to re¬ 
tort, but Mrs. Srivastava interrupted. 

Now be a good boy and don’t trouble 
Didi.” 

Chintu quietly leaped inside and sat 
next to Suraj Bhaiya at the wheel, and 
Sahgram on the other side. Indira 
lumped into the rear of the jeep. Rajat, 
(■diuav, and Sanju were there already, 
taking a crack at the Rubik’s cube in 
(-aurav’s hand. 

“Did anyone tell Suraj Bhaiya about 
Manohar?’^ she whispered, trying to 
distract them from their game. 

“No!” Rajat answered. 

“Ugh!” grumbled Gaurav over his 
!• ilure to align the right squares of the 
C .il>e. 

Grumpily Indira sat down, and snif- 

(I hard to adjust her specs. The three 
Ij'iys immediately sniffed after her. 



The jeep braked suddenly. “Whv do 
you want to come under the jeep?” 
Suraj Bhaiya shouted at the cyclist who 
stood looking absolutely blank. The 
jeep came to hfe with a roar, but now 
Suraj Bhaiya drove slowly and cautious¬ 
ly. As the Fair grounds approached, 
they could hear film songs and adver¬ 
tisements blasting from the loud¬ 
speakers. Suraj Bhaiya drove down be¬ 
yond the ‘NO VEHICLES ALLOWED’ 
area and halted right in front of the 
police post. Quickly ‘the Four’ jumped 
from the jeep and saw Daroga Hari 
Singh running towards them. 

“Saheb, Saheb!” A note of anxiety 
sounded in his voice. “Saheb, the artist 
Mr. Bhanot, is packing up his paint¬ 
ings.” 
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“What?” cried Inspector Suraj as he 
helped Chintii to climb down. Saligram 
quickly stepped forward to hold the 
boys hand. 

“But why? The Fair is not yet over,” 
the Inspector frowned thoughtfully 
for a moment.. This may be serious. 
“Has anyone been there?” he asked. 

“Yes sir,” Ilari Singh stood in atten¬ 
tion. “Hukum Chand and Ramdin have 
gone The truck is being loaded.” 

“Truck?” shouted Inspector Suraj. 
“Who allowed the truck into the Fair 

grounds and.and at this rush 

hour?” he asked angrily. 

“Sir.... sir, they showed a pennit 
from the District Magistrate,” Hari 
Singh replied neveroiisly. “I saw it.... 
sir,” he said meekly. 

The Inspector stamped his foot on 
the bimiper of the jeep. “Rubbish. Pre¬ 
pare a search warrant. Fast!” he 
ordered. 

Daroga Hari Singh ran into the tent 
and ‘the Four' moved closer to Suraj 
Bhaiya. "Perhaps your surmise may 
prove correct,” he said fastening his 
pistol holster in place. “Come on, you’ll 
have some adventine but_” he stop¬ 

ped to snatch the search warrant from 
Hari Singh, who seemed to have done 
a quick job, and moved on. 

The Four 
walked behind 
him in quick 
steps to keep 
pace with his big 
strides. “But... ’ 
he continued, 
“Saligram, if 
there is some 
trouble, take the 



children to the Cafe and remain 
there till I come to pick them up. 
Okay?” He looked at the Four. They 
nodded in unison, too excited even to 
mumble in monosyllables. They moved 
to where the Art Exhibition was being 
held. 

All the canvases from one wall had 
already been removed and they weio 
being loaded on the truck. Piece aftej 
piece were being hurled into the truck 
like vegetables. Even Mr. Bhanot was 
literally throwing the canvases, grabbing 
them roughly from his assistants—none 
other than the two hurly-burly toughs 
who had bumped into each other the 
previous day. 

Indira was suspicious. Would an ail- 
ist handle his own creations so roughly ? 
“Will a leal artist throw his paintings 
the way this man is dumping them‘d 
she muiTnuicd to her group. 

“Hm .. . um,” responded Rajat. 

Inspector Suraj took a quick round o( 
the tnick. The activity went on, but 
with a slight caution that was rathei 
obvious in the trembling hands of Mr 
Bhanot. The two loughs, too, dropped 
the goods clumsily. 

“What’s going on here? Why are you 
packing off?” Inspector Suraj came 
round and spoke sternly to Mr. Bhanot j 

The artist was really nervous. He 
couglied twice, and mbbed his palm 
against his kurta. “Ahem.... ahem, 
ahem,” he cleared his throat, “we aciu- 
ally, we ... .er....” the artist mumbhd 

“He wants to prepare more painliu‘45' 
at home lor the Miizzaffarnagar exhihv 
tion,” answered one of the hurly-biH' 

lies in a gruff voice. , 

(Turn to page 
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Trees, My Friends 



M y house has a little backyard But loi a 
nanow strip it is paved with chips It is 
im i/ing how many things can grow in just so 
iiuich ol space Wc have in it a cutty leaf tree a 
pomegranate a guava and last ol all a mango 
Ik They are special because m the whole row 
el houses the\ are the only ones, other back- 
\ lids huVP been coveted with slabs of conciete 
1 hese trees are my Iriends because 1 have seen 
Hum glow fiom saplings to lullgtown, adult 
oil s 1 spend all my Iree winter afternoons 
UM cr them watching birds flit ftom one bianch 
h’ mother, chirping and twittering The lacket 
Hi the birds make is unbelievable I am no Salim 
So, I cannot identify all ol them but there 
*'c ihe little sparrows which come very ilose to 
Pi-i at the groundnuts that I have fo'- them 
Thiie are also the brown and yellow Mynahs 
Hii Irighten the sparrows The emeiald gieen 
Pdi ots come to taste the guavas The tinj blue 


and black birds the small black and grey buds 
With a bright red bottom, the hoopoe with its 
Cl own, all add to the cacaphony To top it all is 
the ^iituu guo of the pigeons which have made 
their nest in the desert cooler next dooi Eor all 
of them, oui trees aic a playground 

Every wintei oui pomegranate looks as though 
it IS dead It is |ust a skeleton with no leaves 
whatevei But come summei, and lo and behold' 
It becomes green again It blooms with red 
flowers which soon change into pink sweet 
pomegranates Oui guava tiee at the moment is 
gieen and yellow moie yellow than green Tvery 
evening we sweep oft a basketful of yellow leaves 
from the yard No more sweet guavas, the tree 
IS bare and will bloom only in the next rainy 
season 

Our mango tree is as big as our othei trees, 
but It has not, as yet, staited to yield fruits It is 

(Turn to page 25) 
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Dear twists and turns. 

The prolileni with Raghu is that he 
fhinks he ouglit to be an expert at 
everything. He cannot l:)e an ordinary 
kind of chap. He thinks being ordinary 
is like an illness. Me? I have no illu¬ 
sions of this kind. After all, I know my 
worth.. somewhere between Tagore 
and Walt Disney. Wouldn't you agree? 

Any\vay, the latest widi Ragliu is 
that he thinks he is the worlds greatest 
expert on Yoga. You know Yoga, don't 
you? No, no, 1 don’t mean the chap 
called Yoga (if there is somebody who 
allows himself to be called by such a 
name). I mean the thing called Yoga. 
You know about that, don’t you? Where 
you have to twist your tongue under 
your knees, and put your elbows be¬ 
tween your toes, and. yom ears on 
either side of your heels. And you 
have to keep smiling all the time. I 


don’t really know how Raghu got this 
Yoga idea. According to him, it canio 
to him in a flash. “1 was just sitting and 
tliinking (if nothing in particular. .. 

"Like Newton? ’ I asked. 

"Possibly,” said Raghu. "Anywa 
don’t internipt. I was sitting and.. 

“Was it an apple tree?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” replied Raghu tesh 
ly. “Any\vay, there I was sitting und 
a. . . .1 mean there I was, sitting on n \ 
bed, and.... ” 

"Perhaps it was an apple bed.” 1 
sugge.sted brightly. “Or perhaps the 
apple came through the window.. 

“I tell you,” yefied Raghu, “appk*- 
don’t come into it at all. Will you lis 
to me? Here I am, with the great 
idea ever thought of by a boy my a 
and you go on and on about apples 

“Maybe it was a coconut,” I s 
“And mavbe....” 
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"Coconut? What coconut?” 

"The one that made you think of the 
gieatest idea that no boy your age has 
(\’ ... 

“1 tell you, there was no apple or co¬ 
conut or any fruit of any kind....” 

“Oh, but surely you can’t hurt the 
icolings of a coconut by calling it a 
fidit,” I said. “For instance, would you 
like it if I called you an octopus?” 

It was the wrongest thing to say to a 
person who has turned yogic. “Octo- 
1 pus?” screamed Raghu. “That’s exactly 
\\ lial I am the world’s greatest hu- 
nuui octopus. Watch.” And he suddenly 
ku down on the floor, and began twist- 
iii'j; and turning himself, till he began 
lo look like a human mothball tihat 
couldn’t keep the moths away. 

Stop, Raghu,” I yelled. “Please stop 
bin’ll hurt yourself.” 

But Raghu being Raghu, do you 


think he would stop just because I was 
terrified? No, he carried on regardless, 
while I bit off all my fingernails and be¬ 
gan on my toenails. I would have gone 
on to do the same to my ear nails (if 
there were any, and even if there weren’t 
any, they would have grown by 
that time) when Raghu finally uncoiled 
himself. Strangely enough, he still look¬ 
ed the rightway up and didn’t look the 
least like an octopus, though I must 
admit I’ve not seen one for the last 
hundred odd years. 

“Well,” said Raghu, “did you see 
that? That, my dear Perky, is Yoga. 
And I am the world’s. ...” 

“.greatest expert,” I broke in. 

‘And now you are looking for students. 
And....” 

“Oh, Perky how did you guess?” ex¬ 
claimed Ragjiu. “You are really clever¬ 
er than I would have thought.^’ 
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I got up and began putting on my 
shoes When Raghu begins to say nice 
things to me, it’s time to move to the 
southein hemisphere. 

“Wlieie are you going?” asked 
Raghu “I was about to start on the 
first lesson. Don't worry,” he added 
when lie saw me tying the shoe laces 
even tighter, “don’t worry at all. You 
may not get to be an expert, in fact, 
you won t, but rememlier you’ll be in 
the hands ol the world’s. . 

But while the world’s greatest expert 
went on and on about himself, I leapt 
out thiough the door and fought my 
way across non-existent hills and 
swamps to the park where I hid myself 
Ixjhiud some giant trees. (Now you see 
why trees shouldn’t be cut?) 

But do you think I could escape that 
easily? Not even Iloudini could have 
escaped Raghu. He caught me, finally, 
outside the front door, as I was trying 
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to look like the sunset on the far hori¬ 
zon. “Ah, there you are!” he said 
‘ Quite ready^ Come on, come on, don t 
be scared.” 

“I’m not scared,” I piotested. “But 1 
don’t want to Icam Yoga. You see,’’ 1 I 
added hastily when I saw the familial 
sipis of his purple anger, “1 know Yoga 
alreadv A special kind. Yoga with 
words. First of all, I seat the letters of 
the alphabet all in a line, and then 

I didn’t make it, 1 had been trying io 
sidle aviay while making my little 
‘‘peech, but Raghu was too quick fin 
me He was on to me in a flash, and ho- 
loie I had finished my first sentenrf 
he had locked my hands liehind me and 
was marching me down to iny looiii 
“Off with youi shoes,” he said “And 
no tricks Now,” he said, “sit down 
Cl OSS-legged and pia> to voui gmii 
That is, to me, he added kindlv 

I goggled at him “What do Mni 
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11 ‘"an, pray to you? I shall not do that.” 

'All right, all right,” he said “Let’s 
1. ,ive that for the moment. At least sit 
(i Dss-legged.” 

“But 1 can’t,” I wailed. “My legs aie 
iKtt the right shape for that ” 

Raghu’s eyes gleamed. “Of course, 
they are,” he said. "You only have to 
])iactise Come on, come on now” 

But try as T might, I couldn’t get my 
lc<a;s liglil Wlien I crossed the left leg, 
ihc lisrjit one came undone and when I 
tiu'cl to hold it hac'k, the left fellow 
slitheicd out “Hey Raghu, ’ I yelled, “I 
lan’t T just can’t T Believe I’m not 
made for Yoga ” 

"Nonsense!” Raghu shouted. “Heie, 
le[ me help ” He caught hold of one of 
m\ legs. I tlunlc it was the right one, 
1)iit mas he it was the wrong right one. 
if \ou know what I mean lie yanked it 
<ijkI twisted it lound, as if it was a piece 
of plasticine, and then took the other 
oiit and laid it around me like a gar- 
l.iiid “See,” he shouted triumphantly. 

‘ I \ e done it ” 

But,” I shouted hack, “now I can’t 
unlock myself. What have you done to 
iiK''^ You have crippled me I will never 
pl<i\ football again. My legs, my legs!” 
1M lied. “Mv poor, sweet legs. My only 

Stop it. Perky Stop it!” veiled 
hu. 

But do you think I did? Oh no! 1 
>^nlimbered how he had gone on and 
vith his Yoga even when I had heg- 
him to stop. This time 1 would get 
evenge And I did I sciearned and 
'^'fl d and shouted so much that my 
ler and my brother and a couple of 
•*<*1!. ibours all came in, with a rush. 


As is usual on these occasions, there 
was a lot of cross-talk and nobody 
iinderstood what anyone else was say¬ 
ing and in the hullabaloo, Raghu dis¬ 
appeared Suddenly my legs unciossed 
themselves, and I lay down weakly, 
and l)egan groaning quite dramatically. 
My legs weren’t really hurting all that 
much, but when the audience was with 
me, I couldn’t resist it. And what an 
audience it was! How it fussed over me 
and how it scolded Raghu and how it 
rubbed my legs and offered lemonade 
(to me, not to the legs). 

Anwv'ay, the result is that Raghu is 
now tiying to be the world’s greatest 
expert on sulking. Yours upside up 


(Continued from page 21} 

eight years old My son wlien six years old, 
buried the mango seed after eating a delicious 
Dussehn He was excited bevond woids when 
the seed sprouted Now the tree is a big stiong 
one with branches in all directions My son too 
has giown into a strong young man 
The curiy leaf tiee, on the other hand, is a 
veteran It grows so fast th.it we have to trim it 
every yeai Every season it gives us so many 
saplings that by now we have piosided all our 
friends with a curry leaf tree each 
As I sit under these friends of mine and bask 
in the glorious winter sunshine, my thoughts fly 
to the hundreds and thousands of children who 
live in small flats and never get a chance to make 
friends with Mother Nature If they cannot have 
their own trees, they could adopt a tree in the 
neighbourhood, befriend it, take care of it and 
en)oy the fruits of friendship' 

Rajalakshmi Muralidharan 
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TEX BENSON 


■rowN’«Me«ti*r^ Aor aoBCAM 
COMES oM The sce» 4 K amp 
IKiATCHRS -rHe SUASTVA mOM 
IA6U.V. . 



the shvaiaa sizes ua tvs srruATioN. 





BY CHUCK ROBUN 


TWO PAVS WATER TE* 

aoIts back to sen 


Aowra BACK TO OBNEEAu 
MAciNTrik. .. 




I fi uwammm k 


MeANWMCue n\AMy WlCMT VEAKS AWAY 

the STRaNPIP starship eeRSBEKER. 
UNAWARE that A STATE OP WAR EXeTS, 
PIMPS rrsEuP surroumpcp er krcttom 

WARSHIPS f 



. #■ 


COW\UNICATION IS ESTABwISHBP 
BETWEEN THE BERSERKER ANP 
THE KROrON PWASSHIP . . 


attention, starship ' IT IS 

hopeless to resist surren 

PER ANP WE ^ tA 
SHALL SPARE 

YOUR PUNV UveUjLkiA.^^VVk',^ 



VOUR WASNIPICBNCE . IT 5 
hopeless .THE LASSRS ARE 
USELESS WITHOUT POWER . 
WE HAVE TO SURRENOBR ' 


DESTROY WHAT'S LEPT OP 
the TRITANIUNI 
DRIVE . 



ON TEXAS EAST ZERO HOUR ARRIVES 
ANP THE ENORMOUS CONVOY UPTS 
OPP PROM THE PLANET. 



TEX CONSULTS WITH THE NAVISATOR 


PiOTTlNfi THIS COURSE IS 
A NlSHTMARE ,TBX. WB'U. 
BE SOINS THROUSH 
EVERV BACK ALLEV IN 
THE UNIVERSE .... i P RA¬ 
THER BE back at the 

SALOON PACINO 
MISS KELLY'S. 

LASER pistol^ 





KEEP IT UP, MANIA BY THE 
WAV DIP YOU SEE THOSE 

appwe Pies she baked for 

U 67 . . I 

ouess SHE 

COOLEP ) SWEET 
DOWN A SlRU J 

BIT ' mSL. TEX f ^ 






water on the BRiDSe OP THE AVENSBR. 


THIS IS RBAWWY WA-IAT 1 CAWW 
TAKINS THB 
SCENIC . 

route ' 





rr'S NECESSARY THOUSH. 
IP WE'RC OOINO TO 
STANP a chancb op 
i MA W ws rr TO sAicmaASB 

PtOUR IN ONE PIECE. 


I'M BXPECriNS TROUBLE JUST 
THE SAME THB KROTONS 
ARB BOUNp TO BE EXPEC* 
TINS A REL-ier CONVOY 
ANP TV«y'RB NOT ABOUT 
TO WET US SET THROUSH 

thby'u. be patrduns every 

SECTOR OP THB SALAKY 



YOU SAID IT HANK 
ONE OF A KIND^ 


that NISHT TEX WIBS THINKING 
IN HlS BUNK . ^ 

MV GOP. . WHAT HAVE I LET M' - 
SELF IN FOR '... .WELL «T 6 MV 

FAULT FOR PWAYINS BIG AV*N 
WITH THE GENERAW WOHCLA 

WHAT KELLY S POIN6 NOW. 
ASLEEP AT THE RANCH I auE±>^ 

.. . AND AXORA r J. .Tf g 

MY SO CAlLeP [ 

PIANCEE^. 

CHUCKWE.... 

WONDER WHAT 
SHE'S BEEN 
'JP TO 

LATELY W . 
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FOLK TALE 


CLEVER 



'^HERE once lived a kini^ named 
* (vliaiidra Singh lie had a veiv 
(level advnsor. Ev'ervthing ran smooth- 
1\ and the people were haj^pv and con- 
Unted. But the advisor was getting 
lather old It was now time lor him to 
letire The king was worried and de- 
piessed. Though his siihjects weie good, 
Itnal men, there was no one who seem¬ 
ed particularK clever or outstanding in 
aii\ way. They lived quietly and mere- 
K did what they were asked to do. The 
king was sure that not one of them 
\'()iild be of any use if they ever had 
^0 lace an emergency. And certainly no 
fiiit would be able to advise him. 1’he 
king’s advisor felt the same. But what 
I '^p'e they to do? They thought for long 
kilt could not decide wlio should 
‘•'H eed the advisor. 

I'ne day a young lad came to the 
t and asked if he might see the 
He said his name was Nandu and 
was from Ujjain. He also said his 


parents weie dead, and he had no other 
lelations, so he did not feel like staying 
in Ujiain all bv himself. lie begged the 
king to give him a job 

“But what job can you do?” asked 
the king cmiouslv. The boy seemed to 
have impiessed him He was smait and 
handsome, and had an air of (piiet 
efficieiK'v about him 

"Anything,” said Nandu with a smile. 
"But will vou be able to earn enough 
to live on?” asked the king 

“I will ” said Nandu with great con¬ 
fidence 

The king looked at him again and 
considted his old advisor. He then said, 
"Understand elcaily that though I shall 
give you a job to do, I myself shall pay 
vou nothing If you are as clever as you 
seem to be, vou will be able to support 
yourself from your job.” 

“Oh yes,” said Nandu at once. "I 
merely want some work to do. I can 
manage the rest.” 
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The king consulted his advisor once 
again and said, “Go and measure all 
the roads in my capital. That is your 
job for tfjday. Whatever you earn from 
it is yours.” 

Nandu asked for a set of tapes and 
measures and set off gaily. “Finish your 
work as quickly as you can and then 
come and submit your report to us,” 
added the king’s advisor. 

Nandu nodded, and left the court, 
lie went to the busiest part of the city 
where the market was. He ordered all 
the vendors to move away, so that he 


might measure the road. The vendors 
were very annoyed at first and asked 
Nandu to clear out and leave them in 
peace. But their anger soon turned to 
dismay when they realised that Nandu 
had the king’s orders to do what he 
said. 

‘ How long will it take?” they asked 
anxiously. 

“Can't say,’ said Nandu with a grave 
face, “possibly die whole of today. It’s 
a big job after all, and I am the only 
one to do it.” 

“But our business will be ruined!” 
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cried die vendors in alarm. “We shall 
suffer heavy losses if we can’t sell things 
for a whole day.” 

“Well, I suppose I could measure the 
place with all of you in it but that 
would mean a great deal of extra trou¬ 
ble. Why should I do it?” 

The vendors were so relieved to hear 
this that each of them offered to pay 
Nandii a sum of money if only they 
were allowed to stay there and sell 
tlieir stuff. 

When Nandu went to the king with 
the measurements that evening, he also 
cairicd a bag of money. lie gave it to 
the king. 

“Good heavens, don’t tell me yon 
made all this money by just measiirhni 
the loads,” said the king’s advisor. 

“J did. Sir,” said Nandu. 

“But why^ have you lirought me this 
inonev?” asked the king. “I told you 
that you could keep what you earned, 
tiidn't I?” 

“I have kept what T need,” said Nan¬ 
du. “The rest belongs to you because 1 
was doing your work.” 

The king did not say anything but he 
was very pleased. This boy is not greedy 
or selfish, he said to himself. 

He consulted his advisor once again 
<ind said, “Well, Nandu, you need not 
■ueasure any more roads. I have a new 
lob for you. From tomorrow you must 
tand near the main city clock and 
strike the bell every hour. When it is 
me o’clock, ring the bell just once. 
When it is two, ring it twice and so 
on. Is that clear?” 

Nandu nodded and went off to his 
1 ew job. 

The task was extremely boring. He 


had to stand on the clock tower all by 
himself and wondered how on earth 
he could make any money—even the 
little amount needed for buying his 
food. However, he tried to remain 
cheerful and rang the bell carefully 
every hour. By the time it was 2 a.m. 
Nandu was so bored that he decided to 
ring the bell five times, instead of 
twice. He wanted to see if anything 
unusual would happen if he did so. 
Even if someone came to scold him for 
his mistake, it would at least create a 
diversion in his dull job. 

Now, it so happened tliat a thief had 
decided to rob the treasury that very 
night. The treasury was next to the 
clock tower. He had given large doses 
of opium to the night watchmen, and 
so they weie sleeping like logs. The 
thief was counting out his loot 
and congratulating himself on his 
good luck, when he heard the bell 
chiming five times. He jmnped up in 
alarm. That meant it was dawn already, 
and the moining-guards would be aiTiv- 
ing in no time. They would catch him 
red-handed, even if he tried to escape 
now. The thief began to tremble, as he 
knew the king would lose no time in 
ordering his execution. Suiely it would 
be better to confess his crime, surren¬ 
der his loot, and 
escape to free¬ 
dom^ 

The thief tum¬ 
bled out of 
the window and 
fell on the clock 
lower. He saw 
Nandu pacing 
about and fell 
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at his feet, sack and all. “Oh Sir, 
please let me escape and I promise I 
will nevei do such a thing again. ’ 

If Nandu was astonished, he certain¬ 
ly did not show it. He just took the 
bag of coins and gold and told the thief 
never to steal again if he wanted to re¬ 
main alive. 

When Nandu went to see the king 
with the huge hag full of monev the 
next morning, the king could hardly be¬ 
lieve his own eyes. “Did you make all 
that monev hv just ringing the hell? I 
don’t believe it,” said the king. 

“Tell us how you did it, Nandu,” said 
the king’s advisor. 

Nandu told them the whole story 
without disclosing the thief s name. 

“Oh well, this was just an accident,” 
said the king “Let me see how you 
tackle your next job. Just sit beside the 
river and count the waves. You can give 
me yojir report in the evening.” 

Nandu asked for a long rope and went 
to the river. He also took a friend witli 
him who sat on the opposite bank of 
the rivei holding the other end of the 
rope. Thes went to the busiest part of 
the river and refused to let anv boat 
pass. “T am doing a job for the king 
and I must not be disturbed,’’ he told 
the pu//led boatmen 



“But oui busi¬ 
ness will .suffer 
badlv if we are 
held up here,” 
thev pleaded. 
“Please let us 
pass ’* 

“Your boats 
will break up 
the waves and 


I shall lose count,” said Nandu. “Sol 
can’t allow it.” 

“But can’t you go to a lonely part of 
the river where there arc no boats and 
do your comiting there?” they begged. 
“You’ll find waves there also. ” 

“I can,” said Nandu. “But I don’t see 
why I should take so much trouble. 
This is the king’s job and I have the 
riglit to sit where I like.” 

“We shall pay you for your trouble ” 
everyone of them cried eagerly. “Now 
please leave this place and go some¬ 
where else.” 

That evening Nandu handed over a 
large amount of monev to the king. 
“Tell us how YOU made so much bv just 
counting waves,” asked the king. Nan¬ 
du told them. They burst out laughing. 

“You’re a smart boy,” said the king’s 
advisor 

“You must attend to a new job to¬ 
morrow, ” said the king. “You shall just 
sit beside me at the court and speak to 
no one at all. Let me see if you can 
earn anything.” 

Nandu carried a huge bag with him 
the next morning. He had no idea as 
to how he would make any money, but 
he took the bag just in case it was 
needed. He also dressed witli great 
care. After all, he was to sit near the , 
king, and he should not look shabby oi 
untidy. That would be an insult to th( 
king. Nandu was a handsome lad. B\ 
the time he was dressed up, he lookec 
like a prince. He sat in a comer, quit' 
close to the king. The king was unabl 
to see him properly from that angh 
though he could be seen by every on 
else. No one had recognised him in h ' 
new clothes, and certainly no one coul 1 
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imagine him sitting in such an impoi- 
tant place, close to the king himsell 
Nandii made a pretence of talking to 
the king every now and then. He also 
pretended to whispei things into liis 
eai and made a show of taking down 
notes The people were veiy much im¬ 
pressed by all this jjlay and took him 
to be someone veiy important, some¬ 
one close to the king They also notic¬ 
ed his enoimous bag They thought it 


would be a good idea to put in a com 
or two in the bag, along with a slip 
mentioning their requests 

When Nandu realised what the> 
were doing, he shook his head gravely. 
The people thought that he was not 
satisfied and wanted more monev So 
they staited putting in more money 
Tn a short while, Nandu’s bag was 
bursting with money Once again Nan- 

(Turn to page 56) 
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WWI JUUCTVN yOUN6 CAPTA/W RWJIT 
STEPS INTO AN EMPTV PtPST CLASS 
COmPARTHENT OF THE 13 PM BOtt^BAT- 
MAPPAS express 


I 


III 


ll 


CwSf 


Us 


AFTER A BRIEF HALT, THE TRAIN 
STACrS A6AIN F-, 


'0i-, 

n 


Se/AfS OFF SEASON, THE CONPARTMENT 

IS Completely vacant i ~ 




CAPTAIN RAN JIT PEERS UNPER THE SEAT 


IMMEPIATEI V- 





















THE PRtV0f m> THE SUARP OOWB INTO 
CAPrm mNJIT'S COMmRTMENT. 


PON’T TOUCH ANVTHING. 
AT THE NEXT STOP WE’LL 
HANP OVER the BOPV TO 
THE RAILWAV POLICE. 
CAPTAIN, VOU MOVE OVER 
TO THE NEXT COM¬ 
PARTMENT. 


m 




AT RAICHUR JUNCTION- 




waL, STABBEP^ 

COSTOR?/ THROUGH THE 
HEART.BEENPEAP 
FOR NOT LESS THAN 
EIGHT ANP not MORE 
•v THWTHlRTEeN' 




v 


THE INSPECTOR REMOVES A PIARV FROM 
THE BAG FOUNP NEAR THE CORPSE. 


SHES FROM BOMBAV. 
NAME- MRS.NEELAM VORA 
FATHER’S NAME-MV GOPJ 
SHE’S THE PAUGHTER OF 
VIRRAM KHANNA,THE 
INPUSTRIAUSTtTWS WILL 
L.. BE A SENSATION 


m 


CAREFUL NOW. PON’T 
OBUTEPATE ANV FINGER¬ 
PRINTS. NOT THAT I 
EXPECT ANV TO BE > 
PRESENT. ^ 


SOVOUNG 
I ANP PRETTV... 
' FACE SEEMS 
SOMEWHAT 
'VFAAAIUAB- 


m 


m 




7/^ RIGHT. \ 
7 HOLP EVEHVTHING. 
I’M SENPINS A 
CRACR team LEP BV 
INSPECTOR SARUP 
V IMMEPIATELV. / 


miVE THE POUCE STATION- 


/ WEARING rather \ 

' BRIGHTLV COLOUREP \ 
CL0THES..W1LL HELP IN / 

VouR investigation^/._ 

S'**' 

^ WE FOUNP 
( THIS BAG 
\ BESIPE THE 
3^ BOPV. 


f 


^ll 




ANP SO SARUP ARRIVES IN RAICHUR 


INSPECTOR Y NICE MEETING 
SARUP. 0OMBAV j VOU I’M INSPECTOR 
police. y REPPV, RAIL WAV 

-\ PROTECTION 

H y \ FORCE. 




inspector GARUP INVESTIGATES. 


NOW, WHAT \ A LITTLE AFTER 
TIME WAS THE ) 3 IN THE AFTER- 
BOPV FOlWPJ / NOON BV A VOUNG 
yV ABMV QFFlCER y 






□ 


HAS THE \ 

MEPICAL WcPOPj )-—-- 

come in? y VES.THE 

_POCTOR 

SAVS PEATM MOST 
PROBABLATOCCURREP 
\ BETWEEN 4A.M. 
/flrH. ANP 9A.M.TMS 

M M -V morning. 


iiii/li 


S VE5.TRAIN LEFT 
80MBAV V.T. AT 
12 MIPNISHT. 
5TOPS;PUNE-5 
.M..RAUNP-6.30 
,KUHPUWAP|-9A. 
APUR-IOAJA., 
IJN.-3P.M.,ANP 

:hur-5P.m 


Wl 


















































































HJt )NmS A Wflj? AWP CONTINUES 


/ THE PWBTi/ ffT BftNSftLORE \ 
/ WASTOBEAVERVSAVONE, \ 
so Ml/ P/tliSHTB? WAS CfiUtfm- \ 
\ ING ALL HER JEWEUERV j 

\ WITH HER-WORTH / 

.^^^ABOUT RS HO LAWS ^ 


^ WELL»IT 
CERTAINLi/ IS MISS¬ 
ING NOW WHO HAP 
CHARGE OP THE 
VJEWELLEW? v- 


Ml/ PAUSHTEB KEPT 
TTIN ASMALLSnA/ER 
\EOX WITH HER 


AT PUNE-WELLA 
i/OU’P BETTER ] 

HEAR IT FROM THE 
^AIP HERSELFPLEASE 
{ CALL HER 


> 


Ilk 


M 


b. 




THIS 15 LATA, 
MH PAUSHTER’5 
V MAlP V 


\ HOW PO VOU 
/ PO,MISSaEA5E 
TELL ME WHAT 
HAPPENEP WHEN 
THE TRAIN REACHEP 
PUNE 






HES SIR AT PUNE, 

I GATHERiT? MW MISTRESS^ ^ 
ANP MV THINGS ANP WENT 
OVER TO HER COMPARTMENT 
TO MV SURPRISE,SHE SAlP 
SHE WASN’T GETTING POWN, 
BUT WAS GOING FURTHER / 






NOW THINK BACK CARE- 
FULLM WAS VOUR MISTRESS 
NORMAL WHEN VOU BOARP- 
EP THE train at V T 
STATION LAST NIGHTS ^ 


mmr ' 


NaPECTOR GACi/P QUESTIONS THE MW, 

(Ata r-TT- 


‘IREMEMS£R,S/0. " 


LATA, 1\E CHAN0EP 
MV PLANS aiGHTW 
I’M NOT GETTING 
RDWN HERE I 
MUST GO ON 


H>1 


% 




V "ECTOR GARUR IS INT0Rf!O6ATtN6 THE Mm 


Vlt:LL,lWAS <ERH 
RISER BUT mo 
I TO QUESTION MV 
MsTREesiORC^RS 2 

but I THOUGHT IT 
^VCRV STRANGE 
INPEEP 




11^ OH,THERE 
r WAS A MAN IN THE 
CARRIAGE? BUT AT VT 
5TATI0N,THE CARRIAGE 
WAS EMPTV.WASN’TITi 
HOUR IWSTRESG 
WAS THE ONLV 
\ OCCUPANT, WASN’T 


Im 


VES,SIR I PON’T KNOWN 
WHEN THAT MAN CAME IN 
I COULPN’T SEE HIS FACE 
HE WAS STANPING 
. WITH HIS BACK y 


COULP IT 
HAVE SEEN VOUR 
MASTER, MR 
.A5HOK VORA? 




CONTV 
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AN AVUNCULAR AWARD 

The American film industry’s highest 
award is the Oscar. It derives its name 
from Oscar Pierce, a wealthy Texas 
farmer, curiously. Pierce’s niece, an em¬ 
ployee of the Academy of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Arts and Sciences, on seeing the 
trophy, remarked that it reminded her 
of her Uncle Oscar. Overhearing the 
remark, a newspaper columnist wrote 
that the statuette was affectionately 



called ‘Oscar’ by the Academy em¬ 
ployees And the name stuck. Isn’t it 
strange how the best of things have 
the most common, unoriginal begin¬ 
nings? 

ANT-‘STITCHED’ 

Many of us might have had wounds 
that required stitches. And most of us 
must have braved the additional pain 
when the stitches were put in, without 
a whimper. While our doctors use a 
needle and ‘thread’, there is a novel 
way prevalent in parts of Africa, of 
using the jaws of African fire ants! An 
ant is allowed to bite into the edges of 
the incision made for an operation and 


A 



then the ant is pulled away. This leaves 
the head of the ant with its jaws firmly 
into the skin, like a stitch. A number of 
such ‘stitches’ are placed along the 
wound. The whole process seems more 
painful than the wound itself, doesnt 
it? 

THE REGENERATING STARFISH 
If we were to lose a limb, it would 
be lost for good—unless, of course wo 
go for an artificial limb, but then it 
would be artificial. Not so in the case 
of Unckia Columbiae, a species of 
starfish. It can reproduce itself entireh 
from a severed piece of its body, less 
than an inch in length. Tomorrow, il 
we were to hack up tibe Linckia Coluiu- 
biae, in conducive circumstanci s, 
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wouldn’t there follow, literally, a popu¬ 
lation explosion amongst the starfish? 



THE FINAL BOW 

Those of you who have been on stage 
would know of the tension and ‘drama’ 
that precedes a show. As also the tin ill 
of a successful performance, moie so if 
A ou are at the receiving end of a stand¬ 
ing ovation for the role you have play- 
((1 Then come the stage bows and an¬ 
other show is behind you, successfully. 
Do you know, stage bows were, orginal- 
1\, a gesture of thanks by the actors lo 
llie audience? The audience would 
<( knowledge each actor depending on 
lire degree of his oi her perfonnancc 


DIFFERENT STRIPES 

To one who knows next to nothing 
about zebras, except that in most Eng¬ 
lish alphabet books Z stands for zebra, 
all zebras may appear to look alike. One 
cannot wrong the zebra more grievous¬ 
ly. It is like saying that ears and nose 
look the same Each zebra is as indivi¬ 
dual as the next one, because no two 
zebras are striped the same way. Next 
time you visit a zoo you could, per¬ 
haps, note the diflFerence. 

BODY LENGTH 

Don’t you thuik the human body is 
fascinating—how so many parts coor¬ 
dinate to produce any single action, 

* 

k 

\ ' 


IV* if! 



whether it be idly moving a toe or wig¬ 
gling your ears (those of you who can) 
or directing a piece of cake into your 
mouth or anything? Equally interest¬ 
ing is the fact that the body grows tall 
and short in the span of 24 hours. Yes, 
it is true. Every morning you are taller 
than you were the previous evening, but 
as the day draws to a close you be¬ 
come shorter! Do measure yourself, 
morning and evening, over a period, 
and see for vourself. Bhavana 
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(Continued from page 20) 

“Stop now! iVe to search the tnick, I 
have a search warrant, here!” said tlie 
Inspector firmly. 

"No search, please We’ve to go,” a 
stranger from inside the truck said, 
blushing aside Inspector Suraj. 

"The buck will not move until r\(‘ 
searched it,” the Inspector ordered 
loudly. 

“How dare >ou?” said one of the 
toughs. "You take this!” He punched 
the Inspector. He doubled up with pain, 
but steadied himself. 

"Suraj Bhaiya!” cried the Four in 
anguish. 

“Saligiam, go to his help!” Indira or¬ 


dered, taking Chintus hand. 

“Oh watch out, Bhaiya, behind you!” 
cried Rajat. 

Inspector Suraj ducked just in time 
to avoid another blow from the other 
guy. The punch landed straight on the 
nose of the other one instead, as he 
came from the opposite direction. The 
next instant Suraj Bhaiya’s karate chop 
sent both toughs crashing onto the 
giound fiom wheie they quickly 
slipped under the truck. 

“Oh look' Manohai!” shouted 
Sanju. 

For a second. Manohai’s face was 
visible behind the left headlight of the 
tiuck, then it disappeaied. 
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Sanju moved up front after Manoliar. 

“Sanjul” called Indira. “Stay here!” 
she ordered. Sanju did not care to 
listen. 

The next moment Mr. Bhanot 
('merged from the other end saying, 
“Oh! You want to search; go ahead and 
st'arch. What’s the problem?” he said 
tonfidently. He had the golden spaniel 
lioni the dog show in liis anus. 

The search began. “Hokum Chand, 
look under the truck also ” ordered 
Suraj Bhaiya. 

(iaurav and Indiia, too, peeped be¬ 
tween peoples legs. The two toughs, 
who had slipped undenieath, weie not 
tlierc! And Alanohar? 

Indira raced round the crowd to the 
lioni. Sunju was missing and .so was 
hajat who had gone after Sanju. 

“Sanju! Rajat!” called Indira. Glanc¬ 
ing towaids her light wheic the shops 
and ciowd had thinned considerably, 
slie caught a glimpse of Manohai lun- 
niiig away into the dark end of the 
[•. 

Sanju and Rajat are nowhere!’ Gau- 
lav said after he had a quick 
t!,lance at the crowd gathered round 
tile truck. 

There! ” Indira pointed towards the 
naiiow lane. “Ganrav, Manohar has 
1^01 le that way. I bet he has taken 
ll<^iat and Sanju with him,” she cried. 
No!” Gamav panicked. 

Ill get them,” shouted Saligiain 
"inning towards the lane. 

Suraj Bhaiya! Suraj Bhaiya!” cried 
I'Klira. “Rajat and Sanju are missing! 
^In \ are not here!” she ran to Inspec- 

Suraj, dragging Chintu behind her. 
Manohar must have taken them 


away. He went that way; Indi saw him 
go there,” burst out Gaurav. 

“Manohar? Which Manohar?” Suraj 
Bhaija sounded as though he was bad¬ 
ly shaken. 

“Our new rickshawallali. He was 
here at tlie Ait exhibition yesterday. 
M e saw him,” Jndiia explained briefly. 

“Which wa> did he go? ” asked Suraj 
Bhaiya. 

“That way,” Gaurav pointed in the 
direction of the lane, “Saligram has 
gone after them.” 

“Hiimkum Chand, go after them!” 
oidered Suraj Bhaiya. Turning to Daro- 
ga Haii Singh, who had just arrived, 
he said, “Aleit police control. Inform 
the octroi check points that all cars and 
vehicles should be checked. Two boys 
Sanju and Rajat ha\e disappeared. Go, 
liiiriy up.” 

“Bhaiya, those two fat villains aie not 
heie either,” Indira reminded him. 

“Nobody should move from here! 
Raindin, hold up the entire Exhibition 
staff,’’ the Inspector ordeied. The next 
instant he shouted, “Hey^ theie, stop!” 
Inspector Siuaj lushed towards the 
right where sonu'one was trying to slip 
away. 

Ramdin blandished his lathi to terrify 
all those within his reach who were 
trying to move. 

Mr. Bhanot was 
nowdiere to lie 


seen. 

“Where’s Bha¬ 
not?' Gamav 

wondeicd aloud. 
Indira looked 

aroiuid. 

(Turn to page 43) 
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T hey come in cartloads. The stalls 
are too small to hold them. So the 
vendors look for open spaces—in the 
market, at a street comer, on a pave¬ 
ment. 

Their green looks cool. It soothes the 
eye and delights the heart. And their 
red, juicy pulp is so refreshing. It 
quenches one's thirst and banishes the 
lazy feeling that overcomes one on hot 
summer afternoons. 

Rightly is the fruit called water¬ 
melon. More than 90 per cent of it is 
water. To find out, you need not go to 
a lab. Observe that when you cut a ripe 
melon, water begins to mn out. And as 
you eat a slice, it trickles down your 
chin. 

The fniit is a natural water-bottle. 
And a wonderful bottle at that. It fills 
itself from the seemingly dry soil. And 
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it keeps the water fresh until you cut it 
open. 

In parts of Africa, it sometimes get 
vciy dry. Water becomes scarce. TIkmi 
people drink the juice of the watci- 
melon. It not only slakes their thiist 
but gives them energy. 

Have you read that thriller, King 
Solomon’s Mines? The hero and Ins 
friends have to cross an African descit 
At one point, they are thirsty and him-, 
gry and tired. Their water-bottles me 
empty. And they see no sign of wafer 
around, Then, suddenly, they spot a 
patch of watermelons. The fruit seizes 
as water as well as food. They gol ’)lf 
it up and get back dieir stren^, o nr- 
age, and will to march towards the ity 
of their desire. 

Who had grown watermelons in 
out-of-the-way place? Nature. Ind ed 
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\frica is the home of the watermelon. 
In the last century, the missionary-ex¬ 
plorer, David Livingstone, came upon 
\ast patches of wild watermelons in 
(Central Africa. 

Men have eaten watermelons for 
tliousands of years. The Iruit was known 
lu ancient Egypt. It is mentioned in the 
fkble. Not the wild fruit, but the lus- 
tious watermelon which farmers grew 
]ii their fields. 

It is a fruit found all over the world 
now. It IS giown in several African and 
\sian countries. From the Old Woild 
It has gone over to the New. Many 
\aiiis have been spun round the bnit. 
\lso riddles. Have you heard this one 
])efoie? 

Ek phal upar sc hara. 


Andar se seena lal, 

Ras se bhara hua hai sara, 

Khane mehi wo lagta pyara. 

(A fruit, with a green skin and red 
within. Full of juice, it is liked by all.; 

Some people drink the fruit rather 
than cat it. They fill a glass with ite cool 
juice and sip it. If you squeeze tlie pulp, 
vou get still more juice But chill the 
juice before you drink it. It will taste 
better. If tire juice is not sweet enough, 
add a little sugar or syrup. But keep 
away from the juice sold on the road¬ 
side. 

Efforts are now oir to can watermelon 
juice. Once this is done, voir can drink 
it at anv time of the \^ear. 

O. P. Bhagat 


{Continued from page 41) 

“There!" Chintu yelled, as he saw a 
pair of green trousers slipping into the 
(lowd followed by the golden spaniel. 

“After him, Gaurav! Only he will 
know where Sanju and Rajat are!” cried 
Indira charging towards the crowd. 

Both Chintu and Gaurav ran with 
1 ki Pushing tlreir way through the 
uowd, they found themselves standing 
in front of the Bankc pan-ki-dukan. It 
'vas decorated with a lot of mirrors 
\\liich reflected light from every angle, 
baiirav and Indiru looked round. There 
Has no sign of the artist. 

Look, look there!” cried Indira, she 
noticed the golden spaniel sitting 
>11 ihe centre of the pan-ki-dukan. The 
'•P' 'liel wagged his tail in glee as he 
'ini'Fed die air. 

Bhanot must be hiding in there,’ 
Inc lira declared. “Thank you,” she mur¬ 


mured to the dog 

Gaurav raised the full curtain and 
went inside. Chintu followed him on 
all foius. 

“Hey, chilcbcn, what do you think 
>ou’re doing?” shouted the paiiwallah. 

Quickly Indira, too, went inside. She 
spread her hands out to feel her way 
about. She touched a heap of betel 
leaves, then baskets. Inside one basket 
she felt she had touched skin. 

“What who is it^” she asked. 

“Didi stop it, don’t ticlde,” Chin¬ 
tu giggled. He was crouched inside the 
basket. 

“Gaurav,” she called out and asked, 
"any luck?” 

“No, Tve just spilled a jar of Gulkand 
(syrup). It’s sticky!” Gamav sounded 
apologetic. 

Ira Saxena 

(To be concluded) 
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(Continued from page 12) 
board marked “RESTRICTED EN¬ 
TRY”. Obviously, it was the control 
room of the spaceship. Commander 
Micky, if he was alive, should be there, 
we both simultaneously deduced, be¬ 
cause before I could point to the door, 
Capt. Palme was already heading to- 
waids it. 

It opened easily when Palme push¬ 
ed it. He entered and I followed him. 
The room resembled the control cabins 
of old spaceships. A dim light illuminat¬ 
ed the entire room. Right ahead were 
huge windows which gave a sweeping 
view of the dark, star-studded space 
outside. On both sides of the windows 
and below tlicm were a lange of pan¬ 
els exhibiting dials, words, knobs, but¬ 
tons, and lights. But there was no one 
in the room. 

“Where could the Commander be, if 
he is not here?” I enquired. 

“Yeah, Tm also wondering,” said 
Capt. Palme, his voice betraying his 
disappointment. “Where could he have 
gone at this moment?” 

“With all this dirt hanging every¬ 
where ” I added with a twinkle in 
the eye. 

“In any case, let me have a look at 
these 20-year-old instruments,” said 

Capt. Palme and 
^ _ N approached the 

instillment panel 

inteiested in old 
/ /technologies and 

des ices, 1 mo\ cd 

OliH 'vin- 

^ Jrrrn - U—look at our space- • 


craft. But before I could reach the win¬ 
dows, Capt. Palme screamed. I turned 
round to find him pressing his pahn 
with his other hanct His face showed 
exticme pain. 

“What’s the matter?” I rushed to him. 

“That knob gave me a shockl” he said 
in agony, pointing to a knob, 

“Outdated technology! What else can 
you expect!” I said, as I helped him up 
horn stuggeiing down. 

“No, no, Rao! There’s something 
wrong here!” he pxclgimed as I .sup¬ 
ported liiin in mj aims. “There’s some¬ 
thing wioug. The entire instrument 
panel is a dummy!” 

“Diimni\ ■* What do >on mean 

“Yes, all these buttons, dials, knobs— 
ever>'thing is a diunmy. It just gives the 
impression it is working. That’s why I 
touched the knob to make myself 
doubly sure of this—and I got an ex¬ 
cruciating .shock. My God! Capt. Rao, 
let’s get ont of here' Something is 
fishy! Look! What’s that?” 

When I looked in the direction la 
was gazing in, I was aghast. I saw an 
astronaut outside the "window. I rushed 
to the window leaving Capt. Palme 
standing on his own. Carefully avoid¬ 
ing to touch the window, I looked out 
side. Yes, an astronaut in a white spai e 
suit was appioaching our spaceciall 
His back was turned to us, so it v^i'' 
difficult to say who it was. ‘Could d 
be Commander Micky?’ the thoivdd 
shuck me. ‘But, then, what is l>e 
upto? Moreover, what about tins 
diinuny control cabin?’ 

“Capt. Rao! Let’s get out of this pi ice 
—fast! What’s that man upto—not sl( ak 
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Palme and helped him walk to the 
door But befoie we could reach it, 
something strange began to happen. A 
glow spiead all ovei the lOom. Sud¬ 
denly some shapes began to form in 
the glowing hght. The next moment, 
a man in a spacesuit was in front of usi 
“Commander Micky!” gasped Capt. 
Palme “It’s the commander!” 
our spacecraft, is he?” shouted The man, whose face it was dijfficult 
^ 1 Palme. to see through the mask, raised his hand 

1 IS shout galvanised me into action, and waved. The next moment, the ap- 
• ide up my mind to leave Chandra- pantion had disappeared In its place, 
p^a-XI. I rushed towards Capt another shape began to take form It 
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took me time to recognise what it was. 
It looked like a bird, with huge wmgs 
and claws. It had a long craning neck, 
like that of a giraffe and a long head 
like that of a crocodile. More peculiar 
rhaii the creature was something which 
was sitting atop it. Altliough I looked at 
it directly, I could only see its three 
bright, round eyes. The next moment 
it disappeared, and only the glow re¬ 
mained in the room for some time be¬ 
fore it also disappeared. The atmos¬ 
phere in tlic room returned to normal. 

“Come on. Captain! Let’s move!" 
shouted Cajit. Palme, as he shook me, 
dumbstruck that 1 was. 

Immediatelv, we nished out of the 
room, entered the corridor and through 
the air-lock jumped out of the space¬ 
ship Wc swam lov\ards our own space¬ 
craft. The astronaut was nowhere to be 
seen. We, therefore, entered the space¬ 
craft with much caution and anxiety. 
On a thoiough examination, we did 
not find anyone alioard Nothing had 
also bc'cn touched Ever\ thing was 
jnst as wc had left it in the space¬ 
craft. It was a big nnsterx^ where he 
had disappeaied. But beloie we could 
give anv thought to his disappearance, 
a bigger mystery surfaced. Through 
the windows of the cockpit, I saw 
Chandragupta-Xl trembling like a leaf 
against the wind. Suddenly, a mist 
engulfed it. In a short while, tlie mist 
cleared—and Chandragupta-XI was 
nowhere to be seen! It had vanished 
just like that! The star-studded dark 
space stared back at us, as if nothing 
had happened. Capt. Palme could only 
utter, “Oh! What a strange experience 
we have been tlirough!” 1 could not 


agree with him more. 

Capt. Palme and I were more than 
puz/led. For a week or .so, we could 
not make head or tail of it. It was only 
a fortnight later, when a similar inci¬ 
dent was reported in the solar system, 
that I began to feel there was some 
motive behind the chain of incidents 
we had witnessed in Chandragupta-XI 
and its mysterious appearance and dis¬ 
appearance. 1 became more than sure 
when, in due course, 1 read of more 
than ten similar incidents icporlcd from 
diflcrenl parts of the solai system. I 
therefore, carefully studied all tliose 
incidents and projjosed a comprehen 
siv’c theory about the strange case ol 
(!;haiidragupta-XI. 

I established that Cffiaiidragiipta-Xl 
had not met xvilh an accident. Tt wa 
launchc'd to different star systems in 
accordance with the ambitions of its 
Commander, Micky Edulji. During oiu 
of its visits to different star st^’steim 
the spaceship was captured by the local 
alien civilization. It was lather difficii'l 
to say what kind of alien beings had 
captured it, but one thing was vetv 
clear They weu* intelligent and amb'- 
tious. Perhaps Chandragupta-XI w is 
captured while it was on a planet 's 
was evident from the claws of the ali* a 
beings’ flying creatures. The creatures 
could have been metallic robots 1 e- 
cause, after all, no organic being corlcl 
have left such claw-marks on t le 
metallic hull of the spaceship. 

Be that as it may, Commanc ei 
Micky and his crew were thoroughly 
aniined by the aliens, besides ChantI ’a- 

gupta-XI and its technology. Na a* 

(Turn to page 'bl 
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had earlier invented an artificial ear 
that contained a diaphragm that vibrat¬ 
ed with sound waves. This was the ori¬ 
ginal shape of the telephone earpiece, 
which was subsequently improved 
upon 

Once Bell and his assistant Watson 
were engaged in experiments Thinking 
that Watson was with him in the same 
loom, Bell cried out, "Come here, I 
want yon ” Surjirisingly, Watson, who 
was in another but adjacent room, heard 
this call on the vibiating diaphragm 
and came running to Bell This was the 
first Inmian call ever heaid over the 
telephone. 

This apparatus was developed to 
seive the purpose satisfactorily and 
latei sold to the people The first tele¬ 
phone company was legistered in Eng¬ 
land in 1898 The company opened its 
London Exchange in August 1878. 
Theie weie only a few subseiibeis, as 
most of them were doubtful of its func¬ 
tioning' 


5. Telephone, Teleprinter, and Telex 


HE Telephone has occupied a very 
^ important place in person-to-pei- 
on communication. Modern life cannot 
!<e perceived without the telephone, 
' Inch is no longer regarded as a 
1 ivury It is very much a necessity in 
t 'day’s life That is why there is a wide 
liotwork of telephone system, and any 
dislocation in the system agitates the 
p iblic But a Uttle over a hundred years 
'o, the telephone was beyond our 
•' laginatioid 

It was in 1875 that Alexander Gra- 
m Bell invented the telephone. He 


The Postal Depailment ol England, 
thiough continued lesearch and experi¬ 
mentation, gieatly improved the tele¬ 
phone system not onK in that country, 
but also in other countiies Originally, 
the telephone required two wires for 
conversation between two persons. 
Now it is posible to take a nmnber of 
telephone calls on the same wire simul¬ 
taneously. Previously a telephone ex¬ 
change used to lie mannallv opeiated, 
now, in most of the cities, there are 
automatic telephone exchanges 

Telephone communication is not 
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limited to the same city or town. These 
days a person in one city can talk to 
another in a diflerent city at a long dis¬ 
tance. This has been possible due to tele¬ 
phone lines ovei these places. This is 
called the trunk telephone system Now 
inteniatio}jal telejdione communication 
has been made possible by a lot of inno¬ 
vations and experiments suicessfully 
conducted on the system Telephone 
cables have also been laid under the 
seas and powerful exchange systems 
have been developed to enable two pet- 
sons in two distant countries to talk 
over the jdione. 

Modeni technologv has made won¬ 
derful improvements in the telephone 
01 one-to-one communication system 
Now radio telephones are being used 
on the same piineiplcs No wues aie re¬ 
quired lo) the purpose. That is, both the 
eai*phone and microphone have been 
connected through ether in this case, 
like wile in ordinary telephones. 

MiciowMve ladio relav system is 
found to be veiv^ effective as well as 


economical for telephone conversation 
between two cities or towns. Two hi^ 
towers set up in two towns would facili¬ 
tate such communication, with the help 
ol some poweiful and sophisticated 
machines. Theie might be some relay oi 
lepeated stations at a distance of 25 to 
30 kiloineties in between. A remarkable 
example of this system is the 620 feet 
tall post office tower in the heart of Lon¬ 
don c ity which piovides inter-city inic 
rowave tele]ihone system very efficienl- 
K It sases hundicds of kiloineties of 
wiie foi telephone lines and the host of 
difficulties asscx'iated with it. 

Now telephone conveisations are pos 
siblc ovci long distances with oi with 

Gi aham Belt with his, invintion 
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Mit wires. Radio telephones are being big industrialists, business magnates, 
ascd on board trains, ships, and planer, radio stations, and a few others were its 
t'ven in private cars (sec diagrams). The subscribers. It has now expanded the 
police and the army have their own network and gained much popularity- in 
wireless system for effectively discharg- the U.S.A. 

iiig their responsibilities in interior, Sometimes phone calls come dming 
‘'ccluded, and border areas. the absence of the telephone subscriber. 

The latest models of telephones are There might be some mgent calls also. 
'iiiile interesting and imaginative. One But nobody is there to receive these 
' ! them is the Videophone or picture- calls, and a lot of inconvenience is thus 
I)lK)ne, which enables the listener to see experienced on that count. In order to 
i'e talker as they converse. It was first, get over such a difficulty, scientists 
ii^cd in the U.S.A. in 1970 by the were experimenting with a system by 
anums Bell Telephone Company. The which such calls could be recorded on a 
^ stem was first launched in Pittsburgli, 

t!ic renowned American Steel City, and (Turn to page 53) 
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FACE TO FACE 



T he cloclois had called it a day for 
Sonal Mansiugh when, in 1974, 
the famous danseuse met with a car 
accident in Europe and was hospitalis¬ 
ed with a broken spine. She, however, 
proved them wrong, lor, once she was 
able to stand on her feet after a two- 
)'ear-long treatment and convalescence, 
she vowed to get back to dancing and 
began practising in right earnest. To 
her, dance had always been a worship. 

It was touch and go on an earlier 
occasion, too, when the question of a 
career in dancing was the matter of de¬ 
bate in her family. In 1963, when she 
was hardly 19 years, she completed her 



graduation in Bombay and disclosed 
her wish and ambition. The faniih 
pooh-poohed the ver\ suggestion and 
lidiculed her on her choice. She was 
quite ccitain of what she wanted to 
achieve in hei life and was determined 
to oveiride all opjoosition in the fainih 
She found an eas\ solution, bv quieth 
leaving Bombay one night toi Banga 
loie, where her grandfather, Mr. Man 
galdas Pakvasa, was Governor. A con 
noisseur of fine ai ls and classical inusu' 
he had encouraged her when .she stall 
ed learning dance at the age of seven 
The Pakvasa fiunily was in Bombay al 
that time. 

In 1961, Sonal had her ‘arangetran 
(first full-fledged solo stage appeal 
anc'c) in Bangalore, under the excellei < 
guidance of her eminent teacheis, Pio 
U.S. Krishna Rao and Mrs. Chandi i 
Bhagadevi. They seemed to have ca 
a spell on her to influence her decisn i 
on dance as a career. When she me 
tioned this to him, her grandfather, to 
had resei'vations about it and e\''i 
chided her one day as she was gettn 
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V ady for a rehearsal. She wept hei 
I art out for long horns that eveoiiig, 
)sete(l in her room. Slie lecallecl tliis 
IIulenl with a smile, for our sake. 
\inw<w hei interest in dance was in no 
IN affected. 

We liad called on this world famous 
(Nponent of Bhaiat Nat>am on a smmy 
wiiitej afteinoon at her residence in 
ll. llii’s Defence ColoiiN. Dressed casual- 
\ in w'hit(' slacks and a pullover, she 
uncled us warml> as if we were hei 
oi(i liiends. She lecpiested us to iemo\e 
0111 shoes hclojc we entered the draw¬ 
ing loom Once inside we had inoie 
pi oof of hci sense of cleanliness and 
tidiness llei collection of paintinss 
iiid 1)1 ass curios on the shelves and the 
'll mtelpicc(‘ ledected hei tastes m ait 
and attitude towMids heautv 

In fact, she staited the conveisalion 
with the heantiful K'lnaik that a danc- 
<1 should he ahl(' to expiess miiei 
)(ant) ()i in olhei words, express the 
niiolions and thou£;hts with the help 
phxsical beantv. Fiom then on, it 
w s as if dance just (lowed out fiom 
lu 1 

Slie was initiated into dance along 
"iih lessons in music and art as well, 
h'ait from the impact made on her by 
111 I teachers, hei chance to meet and 
I'dk to such well-known musicians like 
S Subiialakshmi, Bade Ghulam Ali 
kl/ in, Siddheswari Devi and Bismillah 
kl in, all of whom often visited the Raj 
hi ivan at Bangaloie, had a tremendous 
uil'ience on her approach to aif and 
lure. Somehow, she was more era?) 
‘‘I lit dance than music or art, and 
dd often skip those classes to prac- 
!>'' lessons in Bhai''’t Natyam! 



‘if the «jif< of II 

Recognising 1 k‘i ardent interest in 
dance, and hei talent and devotion, 
Brof. Krishna Rao and Chandra Bha- 
gadevi gave special attention to deve¬ 
lop in her the artistic spiiit—a must for 
any classical dancer wdth a deep artis¬ 
tic aproach to fulfilling the demands of 
dance. Followed training in ‘abhinaya’ 
under ‘Mylapou' Gouri Ammal and 
studies in Bhaiatas Natya Sastra under 
Dr. T.N. Ramachandian in Madras. 
She w'as thus able to combine in her the 
two great ‘schools of Bhaial Nat\am— 
the Pandanallnr and the Tanjore sys¬ 
tems. I.atei, she learnt OdisM' from Gum 
Kelucharaii Mohujiatia at Cuttack, Oris- 

(Turn to page 55) 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD 
CROSSWORD-II 

CLUES 

Across 

]. Pains, anagiam of meaning of hunt 

(5). 

3. Shill bone (5) 

6. Joint in leg; sounds like 14 across 

(4) 

7. We have five in each hand; called 
toe in foot (6) 

10. Going back ol tide (3) 

11. Wealthy (7) 

13. A lope in a ship to keep the sail 
close to the winds, anagram of “in 
elbow” (7) 

14. Bom, used in stating a woman’s 

maiden name E.g, Maiv Rivers 
mariving John Stair would be Mrs. 
Stair,-Riveis. See 6 acioss (3) 

16. Power of doing work; vigour; 

anagram of gieeny (6) 

18 A prefix denoting ],(X)0 limes the 



_ PUZZLES 

unit (4) 

20. To urge along; an excursion in i 
carriage; a patli approaching i 
house in its ground (5) 

21. Nectar of flowers thickened bv 
bees; a term of endearment (5) 

Down 

1. The joint connecting the foot and 
the leg (5) 

2. South-west (2) 

3 Payments made by a defeated king 
to the victor; plaudits (8) 

4. An insect, like what infests a diit\ 
bed, foi instance (3) 

5. Ambrosia of Hindu Puranas (5) 

7. A joint connecting the lower and 
the upper arms; see 13 across (5^ 

9 To throb or to thiill; rhymes with 
‘to mingle’ (2, 6) 

12 Boredom, a feeling of weariness 
01 languor (5) 

13 Staple food made of wheat (5) 

15 A dark hard and heavy wood, ad¬ 
mitting of high polish (5) 

17 High priest of the Israelites; anag-, 
ram of ‘lie’ (3) 

18. Silence! Hush! (2) 

EmeskeM's 

CAN YOU NAME THEM? 

1. One who drives a truck carrying 
freight? 

2. A wine merchant. 

3 A clerk or a recorder. 

4 One who makes and sells womc is 
hats. 

5. One whose business is to carry nt 
funeral arrangements. 

6. A mender of kettles and pans 

7. One who interprets dreams. 

8. One who deals in men’s wear 
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9. The manager of an opera or con¬ 
cert company. 

10. One who is willing to finance and 
support. 

Bean 

RIDDLES 

1 What number is it, that if divided 
])y 2 the remainder is one, if divi¬ 
ded by 3 the remainder is two, if 
divided by 4 the remainder is three, 
if divided by 5 the remainder is 
four, and if divided by 6 the re¬ 
mainder is five 

2 You can read me backward oi for- 
waid and either way ‘M comes 
first. What language am 

3 Why is a policeman like a miller’s 
o\^ 

1 A sentence tliat leads thr* s.ame 
horn both ends. 

Why is the numbci 9 like a i^ea 
cock.f^ 

() Why is tlic letter “a” like 12 
o'clock? 

7 If yon name me you destioy me 
What am l ^^ 


(Continued from page 49) 
paper duiing the absence of the .subs- 
ti 'ber. The Dictophone is the outcome 
oi these experiments. It enables a subs 
Ollier to leave a written, urgent note 
oil the desk of another subscriber a long 
fli' tance away. How interesting it really 
is' 

oday, a large number of teleprinters 
'0( being used by newspapers and post 
oif.es. News is automatically typed 
On l)y this machine in the news service 
foi in. The news, of course, is transmit- 
io by some news agency from a long 


8. What is it that you can still keep 
after you have given it? 

9. What is the difference between a 
motor car in India in the morning 
and the tree in autumn in Europe? 

10. Divide two by five and get a thou¬ 
sand. 

11 What is the difference betwen the 
mirror and a thoughtless child? 

12. The moie you lake away from me, 
the bigger I grow. What am 1? 

13. What is that comes twice in a week 
but only once in a year? 

14. How can you swallow a tea-table? 

15. What is the biid that cannot fly^? 

16. If you are out of the Sun and I 
were in it, what would be the 
result? 

17. What birds can neither walk or fly? 

18. Whv is it useless to give a horse 
food*^ 

19 On which side of the jug should 
the handle always be? 

20. Why is the King like a book? 

21. What noun is masciJine and 
feminine and neutei^ 

N. Ramakrishna 


distance. 

Telegrams are also sent and received 
by the Telex System, used both at home 
and abroad. Each Telex Subscriber has 
his own machine which looks like a 
typesvriter. After dialling the number 
of the telex system, the message is 
typed out and then recorded with an 
other without the assistance or presence 
of anybody at the other end. 

All these marvels have vastly influ¬ 
enced the communication system in the 
modem world. 

Jagannath Mohanty 
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Prize-winning Adventure Stories 


N O eliildliood is coniplele without a 
pet or two. Many of us have a pet 
dog or a cat or a rabbit or a squirrel, 
while others befriend a bird or an ani¬ 
mal in distress. In the latter case, the 
animal or bird may choose to stay on 
or leave—which seems ungrateful. It is 
difficult for us to realise that they would 
like to be with their own kind like E.T. 
in ‘The Extra Terrestriar, gratitude or 
no gratitude. 

It is the same with Mithun and Ilmna 
who find a sea-gull trapped in their 
box-like kite, her wing broken. They 
take her home and name her Panchami. 
Slowly Panchami is as tame as her wild 
instincts allow her to be. 

Then comes the fateful visit to 
the seaside. Mithun and Kinna take 
Panchami along. On hearing the call 
of her kith and kin, Panchami soars up 
into the sky to join them. “You can't 
tame a migratoiy bird like tlie sea-gull,” 
Asman Hawk, the bird-man, had said. 

Does Panchami reluin? To find out, 
you must read The Story of Panchami 
l>y Abhijit Sengupta, brought out by the 
(Uiildren's Book Trust. Incidentally, it 
won the second prize in the Trust's com¬ 
petition lor wTilers of childrens books. 
It is illustrated by Stibir Roy, with a par- 
tieularh’ attracti\'(‘ cover and is priced 
only Rs. 5.50. 

Loving and friendly though they are 
and tamed without much effort, one 
cannot make a pet of an elephant, nor¬ 
mally. But they are as good as pets to 
those who use them for heavy work, in 
places where it would be difficult for 


vehicles to ply. To trap elephants foi 
this kind of work is a tough job requii 
ing elaborate pieparations and expei 
tise, not a child's play certainly. 

So Chowkongiieng and Chowtopan 
the sons of the headman of Nanam 
Chowphaling Nanchoom, are thrilled 
no end when they are sent on a mela- 
shikar to learn about elephant trapping 
But awaiting them in the dense jimgh's 
of Manabhum is Jiot only adventuu’ 
but danger—from not any animal but 
human. For, there in tlie jungle hides 
Hupck, a bandit, Uieir father’s swoin 
enemy, who bears him a grudge, await¬ 
ing a chance to do him harm. Huj^elv 
kidnaps the boys. Do the boys escape-' 
What is the fate cjf llupek? 

The exciting stor\ mifolds in tlie 
Children’s Book Trust’s Revenge In 
Amp Kumar Dutta, who had earliei 
given you the unforgettable Trouble at 
Kolongijan, The Blind Witness, The 
Kaziranga Trail, and the serial in Clnl 
dren’s M^orld Operation Blow-up. Tlic 
book has been illustrated by Jagcbdi 
Joshi. Once you start on it, you have to 
lead it to the last cover, at one go V 
must for all lovers of adventure, it ]> a 
good buy at Rs. 10. 

Bhavana Naif 

THE SANATANA DHARMA 
By Krishna Dutt Bharadwaj 
Pitambar Publishing Co. 

New Delhi, Rs 25 

S ANATANA Dharma means Et< 
Religion, free from any limitaf 
of time and space. It is beyond tn'' 
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liouuclarics of race, caste, creed, coni- 
nunity, tribe, sect, and the like. The 
oiicept of unity in diversity, peculiar 
1 ) India, flows liom it. 

Ancient Indian culture is characteris- 
. tl by four fundainciilal principles oj 
•lilies of life. These are Dhanna (Vir¬ 
tu'), Arthu (Wealth), Kama (Love and 
\flection), and Moksha (Salvation). 
Dhanna helps one to aiipreciate values 
Mid concepts in tlieir proper pcrspec- 
!i\e and enlightens the individual to 
•dopt a wav of life to grow in hannonv 
'\ilh society. Artha follows naturallv to 
Mi'-lain a healthv tiadition of life. Kama 
iii<iinlains a balance in material and 


spiritual development. Moksha is tlie 
stage of happiness in life thus attained. 

This is the essence of India's rich 
tradition of science and philosophy co¬ 
existing and growing together in per- 
petuitv. Vaiious theories and concepts 
have Ix'en simjilified by referenc'es from 
the two epics the Ramxiyana and the 
Mahabharata, and Hindu scriptures like 
the Puranas and the Upanishads, and 
other religious literatme. It would have 
been useful if there were references to 
similarity in the basic theme and pre¬ 
cepts of all religions 

Brahm P. Gupta 


I torn page 51) 

M and balhoom dancing bom KN 
\iimshi. All these helped her to attain 
I multi-dance viituositv 
Sonal Mansingh has perfonned all 
I her India and abioad, at music con- 
i(ienccs. dance festivals, charitv shows, 
•I'ld at international gatherings, can- 
1110 , out a name lor herself and fame 
l<'t her country. In 1977 she founded 
ll'( Centre for Indian Classical Dances 
*it her residence to teach, promote, and 
)5 ‘ijiagate classical dance. She admits 
<>iih girls who are intensely devoted to 
(I'Mce. And they have to be above 10 
u MS of age. She insists on her stn- 
its observing five basic rules: thev 
l' 111 -.t wear a bindi on their forehead, 
P>i kajal (back ev'eliner) in theii eves, 
'!>< A in plain clothes; must be barefoot, 
'P on arrival and at the time of de- 
P'> lire, greet their Guru and otheis 
"''ll a iiamaste'. A .strict disciplinarian, 
al expects her students to follow 


instnictions, including those on diet re¬ 
gulations. 

Ever since she took to dancing seri¬ 
ously, Sonal has made it a habit to get 
up very eaiiv and goes thiongh some 
ligorous vogasanas (exercises) to main¬ 
tain both phvsical and .spiiitual fitness. 
Her own practice starts at JO, and con¬ 
tinues till it’s lime foi lunch. At 5 o’clock 
her students troop in for their classes. 

Highly touched by lire delicacy of 
movements and feelings, Sonal Man- 
siiigli appreciates beaiil> in any foiin. 
Still, she says, inner beauty is the seed, 
and it is more important to balance the 
beauty of foim. These are the values 
she wants her students to imbibe. 

Her life is one that can inspiic young 
dancers. Thev also admire her inner 
strength and detcnninalion, which com¬ 
mand awe and respect from anyone who 
comes to know her closelv. 

Vidhu Trehan and 
Mahesh ‘Anuf 
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(Continued from page 46) 

rally, wheu the alien beings became 
aware of anolhei- intelligenl civiliza¬ 
tion residing in another star system, 
they wanted to visit us. But, then, they 
entertained dijOFerent thoughts—perhaps 
they thought we would not welcome 
them or they were not sure of their ow) 
capability to reach us or they wanted 
to invade us. Whatever be the reason, 
they thought the safest way would be 
first to ol)serve our civilization and 
technology carefully before taking anv 
further .step. 

It was rather clever on their j)art 
to think of using Chandragupta-XI itself 
for their purpose. Obviously, the arrival 
of a long lost spaceship would cause 
no undue apprehensions in the solar 
system. So, through it the alien beings 
wanted to find out about our civiliza¬ 
tion and our level of technologs'. 
Whether they converted Chandra¬ 
gupta-XI into a robot or a remote-con¬ 
trol space.ship, it was diflicult to say. 
But from what we both saw in it, it was 
certain that they had made all kinds 
of arrangements in it to attract visitors 
to it. When their own study of the 
visitor and liis technology was over, 
he was almost forced to get out of the 
spaceship. TIologiaphy, tape-recorded 
sounds, etc, were cleverl}' employed to 
create the right atmo.S]diere in the 
sjiaceship. 

After its .sptjradic sightings all over 
the solar system, Chandragupta-XI is 
seen no more. This indicattvs that the 
alien beings have collected enough 
data on our civilization and technology 
to take their ne.xt step. Should we now 
sit back, fingers crossed, to await their 


arrival? Should we prepaie ourselves 
for an invasion? Time only will reveal 
their real intentions. The lesson from 
Chandragupta-XI should not be taken 
lightlv’. Dilip M. Salwi 

( Concluded) 

(Continued from page 13) 
sent the Son rolling back to the east 
whence he came, and with the othei 
kicked little Jhola after him, in such a 
towering passion .she was under suth 
indignities. This can, today, be seci 
from the furious manner in which Nai- 
mada cuts her way througji the marble 
rocks near Jabalpur and casts huge 
masses right and left as she flows along, 
as if thev were really so many eexo- 
nuls! 

As she was to have accompanied tlif 
Son eastward. Her Majesty, after this j 
ijidignity, declared that she would not 
go a single pace in the same direction j 
with .such wretches, and would onh j 
flow west, though all the other riveis j 
in India might flow east; and west she I 
flows accordingly. Balasubramaniun I 

(Continued from page 33) I 

du gave it all to the king. I 

“Nandu,” said the king smiling, “v on I 
are a clever lad. Youll be able to help I 
me a great deal. My old advisor is due, I 
to retire, but you can take his place, i 
lie too feels the same,” _ I 

Clever Nandu thus became the kiit?** 
advisor. Eventually, the king mai ie^B 
his daughter to Nandu and in 
course he became the king of the 1 B 
Everyone was glad because Nandu 
a very able king and made the pc >P J 
happy and content. Bublee ■ 
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Mithun befriends a sea-gull and calls 
her Panchami. A year passes and 
one day she hears the calls of some 
migrating sea-gulls. It is only natural 
that the ‘birds of a feather flock to¬ 
gether’. Panchami answers with a loud 
shriek, and up she flies to join her lost 
company. “Come down, Panchami, come 
down!” pleads Mithun. Will she? 
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FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Editor, 

Children's World is not only a magazine 
but also a linker. With the help of the 
magazine, I have had many pen-friends 
who, I find, are also fans of this sweet 
magazine. Can we have more names from 
foreign countries? The blow-up of Boris 
Becker (August) was really smashing. I 
look forward to similar posters of our po¬ 
litical leaders. “A Letter to You” amuses 
me whenever I recall Perky’s dialogues. 
When I open the magazine, my classmates 
crowd around me and gaze at the illustra¬ 
tions and photographs. Of course, they 
borrow the magazine after I have gone 
through it. I am very proud of the maga¬ 
zine. 

Joram Khope, Balijan 
I read your monthly regularly and I en¬ 
joy all the articles in it. I find them espe¬ 
cially good for school-going children. 

R. Rukmini, Madras 


ChUdren*s World is very informative and 
interesting in all respects. The article on 
Telephone and Teleprinter came in handy 
when I had to write an essay on Telephone 
in my school. As I had read the article, I 
had a good knowledge on the subject. l 
got the First Prize. 

Vijay Govd^r, Pulgam, 
Your magazine is absolutely superb 
Please publish more articles on Space and 
Astronomy. Also start a page for Jokes 
How about a poster of the ex-group 
WHAM? That will be something for us. 
pop-music freaks. 

Neeta Jain, Bombay 
The August issue was very interesting 
I liked the serials “Vikram and Vetal’ 
and “The Ancient Well” very much. Also 
the blow-up of Becker. Could you print a 
blow-up of the Prime Minister and his 
family? 

Hema Mazumdar, Bombay 


... From the Editor 


From the crop of entries that came for 
the last Essay Competition, two things are 
clear. One: the idea of such periodic com¬ 
petitions has really caught on; two: chil¬ 
dren in general, have had a wonderful sum¬ 
mer vacation. More evidence of these will 
come forth when we publish the much- 
awaited results and the Prizewinning 
entries in the October issue. Some idea 
of how children in Delhi spent their 
holidays is revealed in ‘Children in “Ac¬ 
tion” ’ which has a photo feature on the 
Theatre Workshop run for them by the 
National School of Drama, besides a re¬ 
port on the activities of another theatre 
group called ‘Umang’ (meaning enthu¬ 
siasm) . Play-acting can be a regular hobby, 
too, if children—especially those living in 
colonies and high-rise apartments—get 


together and attempt impromptu perform 
ances after on-the-spot casting of various 
roles and preparation of dialogues. Irapro 
visation of ‘props’ and curtains may pose 
a ticklish problem but should be exciting 
all the same. The Festival Season is already 
on, with Id-ul-Zuha coming off on August 
17, Rakhi or Raksha-Bandhan on August 
19, and Janamashtami on August 27. Sep¬ 
tember will witness all the gaiety ,of 
“Ganesh Chathurthi” on September 7 and 
“Onam” on September 15. To mark the 
season, this issue re-tells a story of little 
Krishna and one of his not-so-well known 
pranks. Accounts of other festivals will 

follow in the nexst issues which will also 
bring back the held-over items—lil^® 
Pen-friends Corner, Letter to You, et 
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A THEATRE WORXSNOP FOR THE YOIHIO 


I T was just the other day. As I turn¬ 
ed into my lane, a bouncy five- 
)c<ii-old, all dolled up in a sari, came 
lushing towards me wanting to bor- 
low my divan. 

Divan?” I asked surprised. “What 
do you want that for?” 

“Were putting up a play and we 
want to make a stage,” she replied and 
tlien added hesitantly, “Maitreyi (that 
IS my daughter) said you wouldn’t mind 
dt dll if we take it.” 

‘I would certainly mind,’ I felt like 
sdvuig, as the vision of a topsy-turvy 
lobby came before me. But seeing the 
enthusiasm of these little children, I 
laushed aside such thoughts and will¬ 
ingly agreed to part with it. “But only 
on one condition,” I said. “All mum- 
nnes and daddies must be allowed to 
see your show!” 

Of course, they all agreed, squealing 
and yelling, and some time later we 
w(‘ie all sitting and watching our little 
ones mimic us on stage!! 

I Incidents like these take place all 
ovc‘ 1 . While the little ones spend all 
their spare time playing ‘mummy dad¬ 
dy’ the older ones keep making up 
stories emulating their favourite hero¬ 
es or heroines. More enterprising among 
them form a ‘government’ even though, 
*0 such cases, the play rarely goes be- 

I vond the stage of choosing a prime 
Minister! 

Perhaps this is what the National 
^hool of Drama had in mind when 
l*he\ initiated the Children’s Theatre 


L, 
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Workshop some nine years ago. No 
longer in its infancy (it is now 24 work¬ 
shops old), the project is gaining popu¬ 
larity every day. This year, the work¬ 
shop was conducted from June 5 to 
July 5 at Bahawalpur House, New 
Delhi, which is the headquarters of the 
National School of Drama (NSD). 

Hundreds of children, along with 
their anxious parents, thronged the 
oflBce of the NSD for admission. Initial¬ 
ly each one was a bit sceptical. Would 
tiiey, or would they not be taken? But 
they were pleasantly surprised when 
finally the NSD threw open its gates 
and welcomed all children between the 
ages of 7 and 14. 

For the parents, there could not have 
been a better deal. For the children it 
was a dream come true. And for the 
organisers it was a big challenge and 
they were determined to make it a 
successful. 

On June 4, in the sweltering heat, 
the NSD Chairman, Mr. Suresh Awas- 
thy, lit the lamp and the Workshop was 
declared open to about 540 children 
‘from all walks of life’. 

I happened to be around a few days 
later when the Workshop was in full 
swing. The first thing that stnick me as 
I entered the gates of Bahawalpur 
House was a big hoarding which said, 
“BAL NATYA SHIVAR-BACHON KI 
RANGEEN DUNIYA KA EK CHI- 
TRA”, or Children’s Workshop—a 

{Turn over for photographs) 
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glimpse of the colourful world of chil¬ 
dren. That certainly was what it was all 
about. The co-ordinator, Mr, Pankaj 
Saxena, who guided me around, said, 
“The idea of conducting such work¬ 
shops was not to teach children play¬ 
acting, but to exploit the talent which 
is lying dormant within them. To 
understand their psychology and to find 
out how they react to their inner 
world and outer world. Here they get a 
chance to fulfil their fantasies,” 

“We decide only on the guidelines,” 
he added. “That is, time, place, dura¬ 
tion, experts, venue of show, number 
of shows, management, etc. The rest is 
left to the children and their directors. 
It is they who decide on the story and 
the actual presentation.” 

“But what exactly is your aim? What 
are you tr>'ing to do,” I enquired of 
him, “apart from giving them a good 
time?” 

To which he replied, “Our aim is to 
expose children to all aspects of art and 
to inculcate in them the spirit of amity, 
friendship, and brotherhood. Our set¬ 
up is totally different from adult thea¬ 
tre. There are no decorations, no frills.” 

Streams of children greeted me as I 
walked into their ‘studio. They were 
bathed in sweat, yet their spirits were 

so high that noth¬ 
ing seemed to 
affect them at all. 
I hastily tucked 
away my hand¬ 
kerchief, which I 
had pulled out 
unconsciously to 
mop my perspir¬ 


ing forehead, and with sweat trickling 
down my face, I decided to join in the 
fun. 

The first studio I walked into was 
packed with about 70 children of all 
ages. They were preparing a play titled 
‘Circus’. 

The participant who came forward 
to perform first was an 11-year-old boy. 
In his soft voice, he imitated a three- 
year-old child, pleading with anothei, 
an older child, for a handful of 'Cha- 
nas’. That was all as far as the dialogue 
was concerned, but it was amazing 
how he kept switching roles and plav- 
ing a three-year-old and then an 
11-year-oId! I was told this boy came 
from Meerut (40 kms from Delhi) eveiy 
day to attend the Workshop and that 
this was his second year here. Besides 
these, there were several other ‘.shows’, 
each one revealing the children’s in¬ 
tense involvement. One child even ex¬ 
tracted a promise from her ‘directoi 
that he would not start a particular sonu 
before she got back from an errand 
she was being sent on! 

By now I was getting curiouser and 
curiouser. If they, the organisers, sax 
they do not teach them play-acting or 
even help them with the scripts, etc, 
then what exactly is their role? After, 
all children keep putting up plays all 
the time. Janmashtami and Dussehia 
are occasions when you see them 
dressed up like Krishna, Rama, Sita, 
and Havana, and they are might v 
proud of the fact that they are able to 
recapture the events that happened 
thousands and thousands of years ago 

“We teach them two things,” 
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Pankaj Saxena explained. “One is clarity 
ill speech, and the other is move¬ 
ment on stage. How they .should be 
able to throw their voices, so that a 
person even in the last row is able to 
hoar them clearly.” 

“And how much do you take to re- 
uister the child?” was my next (lucry. 

“Only Rs 25,” Mr. Saxena replied, 
and this covers the fees, props, costiim- 
(s and finally the shows which are put 
iij) at the end of the month-long 
session!” 

The participants of the Workshop 
wore divided into eight groups. Four 
'j;ioups attended the morning shift from 
S to 11 a.m. and the other four attend- 
((I the afternoon shift, from 4 to 7 p.in. 

While the atmosphere was free and 
iiiii, there was a definite pattern of disci¬ 
pline one had to follow. For example, 
no child was allowed to take a day off 
II he missed even once, his or her name 
was struck off the rolls. Attendance 
had to be cent per cent. No child was 
1 admitted in between. All formalities 
were completed before the Workshop 
actually started. 

I “To get an accurate picture,” Mr. 
Saxena said, “you must come on the 
Sill of July, the last day of the month¬ 
long Workshop. You will find children 
ceping here—they become so attached 
to this place. And later, when thev rc- 
toiint fbeir experiences, they talk in 
towns of *our NSD’.” 

Can... .1... .se. .e the shows as 
Well?” I asked a bit hesitantly. 

Of course, you may,” Mr. Saxena 
'■opiied confidently. "We would love to 
'>h( w off our little friends to you!” And 


that is how I fomid myself standing 
outside the Sri Ram Centre on July 2, 
the opening day of the four-day festival 
of children s plays. 

“Circus” and "Is prashna ka uttar 
do” were staged on the first day. While 
“Circus ’ was a light-hearted play where 
each one was doing what he wanted to 
do, the other one tackled a more seri¬ 
ous issue. It traced the chronology of 
events right from the time when Bri¬ 
tishers first came to our countiy to 
trade, and how they finally made it 
their home; how Indians fought for 
their independence and ultimately, 
after gaining it, how they me misusing 
it now! The play had a lot of relevance 
to present times and seeing the chil¬ 
dren portraying it so confidently made 
me sit up and wonder; I>) children 
have to tell us that? 

The other six plays were on various 
sulijects. ‘Ma' based on Brecht’s play, 
‘The Caucasian Chalk Circle’; ‘Ramlila 
Hamari’—children enacting scenes from 
the Ramayana; ‘Vayada’ an adaptation 
of the popular story, ‘Pied Piper of 
Hamlyn’; ‘Patton Id Nagari’, adaptation 
of Sai Paranjpe’s Marathi play ‘Pattena- 
grit’, and finally ‘(hide Gludiya ka 
Bayah’, and ‘Mere Baap ka kya’. 

This last play, I 
was told by one 
of the children, 
was based on a 
four-line story 
written by one 
of the girls in 
their group. It is 
on national inte- 

(Turn to page 12) 
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CHILDREN IN ‘ACTION’ 


Enthusiasm that is ^Umang’ 


T he ‘Umaiig or enthusiasm was 
evident in the foyer itself. While 
pink-shii ted, not-so-little enthusiasts of 
the company flitted in and out persuad¬ 
ing you to buy a brochure, a very pic- 
tmesque tableau of the play we were 
about to see, beckoned from afar. 

Imaginative!)' done from paper cut¬ 
outs, gravel, leaves and all that goes 
into the making of a tableau, it was a 
scene from the play Bahadur Chunnu. 

Most Delhi children are familial 
with the activities of the theatre com¬ 
pany ‘Umang’ which, for the last eight 
years, has been providing them with 
an oppoitunitv to express themselves 
on stage. 

On Juh' 24 and 25, Umang presented 
two plays—Bahadur Chunnu and Ganit 
Desh. While Bahadur Chunnu is about 
a brave boy who is not afraid of the 
wicked wolf, Ganit Desh is about little 
Sonu who dislikes mathematics. 

Both plays had large casts, and it is 
entirelv to the eiedit of the playwright- 
directoi, Mrs, Rekha Jain, for having 
got such marvellous performances out 
of the children, 

Bahadur Chunnu is set in a forest, 
heavily peopled’ by birds, ducks, fluffy 
rabbits, and swift-footed deer, provid¬ 
ing the wicked wolf with plenty of 
food. Chunnu, who lives with his Dada- 
ji and sisters on the edge of the forest, 
does not heed his grandfather's warn¬ 
ing and insists on playing in the forest. 





The birds aie his fiiends, and when 
baby duck is eaten up by the big, 
bad wolf, Chunnu and his sorrowing 
jungle friends decide to lay a trap for 
the wolf. 

The deer leads the wolf on a merrv 
dance, till finally Chunnu manages to 
put a noose round his neck. The foiii 
luintsmen turned out to be tlic funniest 
in the play Wearing jungle-hats and 
cairyiug airguns, the four 'big’ laddies, 
weie suitablv clumsy. 

'File bunnies, ducks, birds, deer, and 


A scene from 'Bahadur Chunnu’ 
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the lone black cat’s dresses, as well as 
tlien exaggerated movements imitating 
the duck-walk, the deer-jump, the rab¬ 
bit-wiggle, and the bird-hop made for 
the success of Bahadur Chimnu, and it 
well deseived the enthusiastic applause 
it sfot fioni the young but discerning 
audience the first evening 

Fiom the fantasy of the foiest, the 
audience was led gently into more fami¬ 
lial terntoiv when ihev enteied the 
laud oi numbeis oi maths, thiough 
Ganit Desh. 

When Sonu's brother is repiimanded 
foi his sister’s lack of interest in maths 


for the hundredth time, he thinks it is 
time to do something about it. His 
loud protests make Sonu s parents think 
of a way out. They decide, if she can¬ 
not study maths, well she would just 
liave to have all traces of numbers re¬ 
moved from her life. 

So it is that the telephone is taken 
away, the calendar removed, and the 
clock hidden f Now Sonu cannot ring 
up her friends When they come on 
iheii own, to ask her out for a movie- 
show, her mother says no^ Monev has 
numbers and so do tickets. So there! 
‘Well,’ thinks Sonn, ‘I’ll invite my 


The filendh 'figure'! of'GanitDesh' 
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friends for my birthday party.’ ‘No,' 
say her parents again. ‘With no clock 
and no calendar—there can be no pas¬ 
sage of time for you. So how can you 
have a birthday?’ 

Naturally, when she sleeps, Sonu has 
what she thinks is a nightmare, because 
she is in the land of numbers. 

The nightmare soon turns into a 
pleasant dream, when the numbers 
come to life and show her what fun 
tliev can be. Simple addition, subtrac¬ 
tion, division, and multiplication reveal 
how much logic and precision there is 
in numbers. Children numbered 0 to 9, 
flit effortlessly from plus to minus, and 
so on. The table of eleven when acted 
out shows pairs! and there you are, you 
have a convert. Sonu is delighted and 
promises the Baba of Numberland she 
will never be afraid of numbers again. 

In both plays the very professional 


performances by the little children 
bowled the audience (mainly kids witli 
their parents) over. The settings, too 
were scene-stealers. Thoughtfully d( 
signed, the settings for both plays not 
only established the backdrop but also 
allowed the actors free movement. 

Kudos to the staff and enthusiastic 
helpers of Umang, both children and 
adults, for putting up so ebullient a 
show. Not only are they rendering yeo 
man service to a culturally-deprived 
age-group (6-12 years), but by involv 
ing the children in the production as 
well, they aie helping in the making ol 
futuie stage-actors, actresses, and 
directoi s 

Now, whenever there is an Umanc; 
play, it is bound to be greeted 'witJi 
enthusiastic response. It deserves it It 
has built it up over the years! 

Vaijayanti Toppt 


(Conitnued from page 9) 
gration and is about a little village call¬ 
ed Dharampur where the ii'habitants 
are forever fighting amongst themselves. 
One day, the ‘Hind’ dam, close to their 
village, develops a crack. Some out¬ 
siders come to inform tliem. They all 
get together and repair it. The next day, 
when they sit together and think, they 
realise how important it is to be united, 
and if they had wasted their time in 
fighting, probably all of them would 
have b^n swept away by now! 

All said and done, I enjoyed myself 
_ M _ 


thoroughlv those four days, and I .uii 
sure the kids must have, as well. 

“We’ve made so many friends heic 
said Vikas Awasthi and Latika Chopja 
“And we feel sad to have to part todav 
Wish we could come again next veai 
but by then we will be overage!” 

“I used to be very nervous eailici 
when I was on stage,” said Sumit Goi)al 
“but now I have overcome this.” 

All this spells S. .U. .C, .C. .E. .S S 
And I do not think I need add 
more to that. 

Navin 
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The Ancient Well 

II WHO’S SEEING GHOSTS ? 


IIE next day saw the thiee boys, 
-t Madhii, Som Nath and Mangal 
set out for the temple immediately 
after breakfast. They spent the whole 
day on the trees, but no one came. 
There was no sign of life around the 
well. 

When they returned in the evening, 
Sona and Rupa were anxiously waiting 
for them. “What happened?” they ask¬ 
ed the boys excitedly. 

“Nothing,” Mangd said wntli a sigh. 
When you were here, cursing us 
and burning with jealousy, what could 
ppen?” 

Kupa laughed. “You can’t tease me, 
Mangal. Tell the truth—what happen- 

There was nobody there, Rupa,” 
*®jd Som. “We’ll go there again tomor- 
fnvi, and you botfi will come with us. 
^ell also get into the well.” 


“I think those two men we saw yes¬ 
terday were ghosts, they must have dis¬ 
appeared now,” Madhu expressed his 
doubts. 

“Yes, yes. I too have seen two horri¬ 
ble gliosts over here!” Mangal said 
seriouslv. “Both wore skii*ts, and 
had two plaits each They were calling 
each other by name, so I knew....” 

Rupa laughed. “If we are ghosts, 
then why be afraid? We’ll frighten 
away the real ghosts in the well.” 

The next day again the children hid 
in the trees. Madhu carried a bagful of 
stones. Som had a torch. Mangal had 
brought along a stout stick, and the 
girls were in charge of food. 

Half an hour later, the girls drew 
lines on the groimd near the well, col¬ 
lected some stones, and began to play 
a game. The boys went cautiously 
down the well. Som examined every- 
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thing with his torch. Mangal was fuli 
of excitement, and Madhu was chant¬ 
ing the name of God. 

The first twenty steps were quite 
wide. The end of these steps led to cii- 
cular verandahs that had been cut into 
the side of the well all round. Eacli 
verandah had two doors leading to two 
rooms. All doors were closed. B<- 
yond that was another row of veran¬ 
dahs underneath; then the steps be¬ 
came narrow, and winding along the 
wall of the well till they reached the 
water. Many birds had built nests in iht 
cavities in the walls where some stones 
had fallen out Probably bats hid them 
selves in the dark comers. All arouncl 
spideis had made webs. The steps Inu] 
a layer of dust on them. 

There were footmarks in the dust 
The boys cautiously stepped into a 
verandah. Mangal went and pushed the 
door with the stick. It opened with an 
eerie noise—Krrrrrrr The ln)\s 
backed awav iri fright. The room v\as 
enveloped in darkness. Then Manual 
went and peered inside. Som .ind 
Madhu followed. 

The room was quite large. Two of 
the walls had built-in cupboards. BaiU 
ing through spiders’ webs, Som went 
and opened the cupboards. They wei't 
empty. The air was suflFocating. Tjw 
boys quickly came out and closed tne 
door behind them. 

“Come, lets see the next room 
Mangal said. At that moment, a stone 
fell in the water with a light spl.i''!' 
The boys ran to the steps. Two men 
were coming down holding big stul^*! 

“What are you doing here?” one ofi 
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them said. He was quite stout and dark, 
lie had a pair of large moustaches. 

“Don't you know that ghosts dwell 
here?” asked the other. He was tall and 
Ills eyes were frightening. 

“We wanted to see diis ancient well,” 
Mangal replied, and then added, “also 
the ghosts. Bombay does not ha\e any 
ancient wells and ghosts.” 

The men glared at the boys. The tall 
man said, “Let them go. If they come 
again, the ghosts here will devour 
tliem.” 

Som was terribly frightened “N-n- 
110 * W-w-we will n-n-never come heie 
ag.iin,” he said, stammering. The three 
bovs ran up. 

llnpa and Sona were standing on one 
side of tlie well There was a burh, 
stiong man beside them. He, too, was 
^winging a stick. The two men follow¬ 
ed the boys. 

Leave them, Amrit,” the tall one 

I d. “It they come again, they’ll never 
nni.” lie then noticed the bag and 
vcd, “What’s in that bag?” 

Only food, sir,” replied x\mrit. 

The tall man laughed. “Perhaps they 
le picnicking.” He advised the chil¬ 
li, “Go and enjoy y^ourselves some- 
K‘re else; don’t come here. This place 
not good. Now go!” 

Trightcned and sad, the children 
Mil towards the village. Twice or 
lice they looked back. The three men 
standing near the well till they 
?ic out of sight. 

M hen the children reached their 
^> 111 , they heaved a sigh of relief. 

\h!” exclaimed Rupa. “Escaped! I 
AS teally fri^tened. If they had harm¬ 


ed you, then....?” 

“Go on,” Madhu said with vigour. 
“What are these sticks and stones for?” 

“You could not even speak then; 
don’t show ofl now!” said Sona. 

“No Sona,’ said Som, seriously, 
“There was no point in fighting. I had 
only pretended to be frightened. They 
won t have any suspicions about us.” 

“At least one thing is clear,” Madhu 
said. “They are men, iK)t ghosts. It’s the 
same lellows whom we saw that day.” 

“And we have now seen them close¬ 
ly. If we ever see them again, we can 
lecognise them, Mangal said. 

“One thing is certain,” llnpa added, 
“they don’t like us going there. They 
were thieatening us all the time.” 

“That shows they ve something to do 
with the well and the mins in the forest. 
Thev don t want their activities to be 
known to the public,” said Sotn, and 
asked, “Why?” 

“Simple. That’s because they are up 
to some mischief,” replied Mangal, ap¬ 
preciating his brilliant deduction. “See 
1 can make out everything,” he praised 
himself. 

The otheis smiled at his vanity. 

“Now for the eats,” Mangal said 
again “I’m a hungry wolf now.” 

“I don’t like wolves,” llnpa cried. 

Evoybody laughed. Soon pooris, pic¬ 
kles, and potato chips were pioduced. 
The thermos contained tea, and the bag 
contained glasses. As they ate, the chil¬ 
dren discussed their future plans. 

“I think we should go there at night,” 
said Som. Everybody was taken up by 
this idea. “They won't be able to see 
us in the dark,” he reasoned. “And we 
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might lie able to find out what they 
do/' 

“Yes, ’ Mangal agreed. “We must find 
out whether they are thieves, or da- 
coits, or spies. They must be active only 
when it is dark!” 

Sona was afraid. “Suppose they come 
upon you in the night. If they catch 
)'Ou. Then?” 

“And tlieie miglit be real ghosts 
around! ’ Rupa added. 

“There’ll be no ghosts around. We 11 
chant the name of God, ” Madhu re¬ 
assured her. 

Mangal laughed at the suggestion. 

“Don’t laugh, Mangal,” Som shouted 
at him. “Never laugh at anybody’s be¬ 
liefs. The same faith can make man 
work wonders.” He then turned to 
Madhu “Yes, Madhu. We’ll go there at 


night. Maybe we’ll have to watch for 
two or three nights before we spot 
them. Of course, they should not know 
that we are around. But what excuse 
can we give Daddy?” 

“I’ll tell the truth,” Madhu decided. 
“I’ll tell father that I want to see ghosts 
from the trees!” 

“Will he let you go?” Mangal asked. 

“Yes, I tliink he’ll let me go,” Ma¬ 
dhu replied. “He doesn’t like cowards. 
He always says, ‘Never fear .” 

“Yes,” Rupa said. “He says, one has 
to fear only bad thoughts and actions.” 

“Okay. So tonight at nine well reach 
there,” Madhu said, breaking up the 
meeting. 

Everybody returned home. 

Pramila Naniwadekar 
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THE TYRE THAT BURST 


tiOHOE-SHINE, shoe-shine!” Ramu 
kJ called out, adding to the noise 
cieated by the honking and hooting 
\ chicles and hawkers. He sat at the 
edge of the pavement, almost falling 
onto the road He was feeling miser¬ 
able Hundreds of people had passed 
bv him since 7.30 that morning. But 
not one had stopped for a polish 
Turning his head to the left, he 
thought resentfully, ‘They are the 
icason why no one stops at my shoe- 
shine box' For, occupying the most 
'(liategic, shaded poition of the pave¬ 
ment were Dhirai, Piakash, and Kalu 
Theie they sat, m a row, with large, 
blight shoe-shine boxes in front of 
them, attracting the attention of the 
pcdcstiians. 

‘Well!' thought Ramu, ‘they're cer¬ 
tainly making a lot of money. But 
ihey'ie mean! I hate them. They're 
a bunch of bullies.' 

The three oldei boys had indeed 
ganged up against nine-year-old Ramu 
and pushed him away from where they 
now sat. “Take your shoe-shine box 
away!” Prakash had ordered, giving 
him a violent push on the shoulder. 
“If anyone sees your dirty box near 
us, they’ll not want to stop. Go away! 
You're bad for our business.” 

Ramu struggled to check his tears. 
How those words had hurt! Disconso¬ 
lately he gazed at the passing scene. 

A few rupees a day would be enough 
h)r him. Just four or five rupees! To 
l^uv enough rice and dal for the eve- 
•'ing meal. He could not bear to think 
Jflus two little sisters eagerly waiting 
him back home, hoping he would 


bring some food. 

‘Home’ was a broken-down jhuggi 
in the hasti near the river. During Siej 
monsoon the roof leaked. The three 
children were orphans. ‘But,’ thoughtj 
Ramu gratefully, ‘at least we’ve a 
roof over our heads.’ But a roof was 
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not enough! They needed food, too. 
His sisters would not have eaten all 
day long. And he could not go back 
without taking something for them. 
Ramu was getting desperate. 

It was already lunch-time. Looking 
across at the others, Ramu saw them 
eating chole-hhature bought from the 
street vendor. One leaf-ful cost 75 
paise 1 

The afternoon sun beat down merci¬ 
lessly. Ramu's stomach rumbled 
alarmingly. The road began to look 
hazy, and the street noises sort of re¬ 
ceded. ‘I'm going to faint,’ he thought, 
closing his eyes to let the dizzy spellpass. 

Suddenly, he heard a loud screech 
of brakes. His eyes snapped open, his 
senses alert. He looked up to see a 
white car swerve violently before 
crashing onto the pavement and com¬ 
ing to a halt a few yards from him. 
A burst tyre! 

He spiang to his feet as a fat, bald 
man climbed out of the driver's scat. 

“Whew!" he said, to no one in 
particular, wiping his perspiring fore¬ 
head with a large white handkerchief. 
“That was a narrow escape.’’ His eyes 
then fell on Ramu. “Hey, boy, come 
here,’’ he called. 

Ramu went up to him. “Yes, 
Sahib?’’ 

“Is there a garage nearby? This car 
will have to be taken for repairs,’’ the 
man said. 

Ramu pointed down the road. “Just 
at th' end of the road there is a motor 
wo’-bhop,’’ he informed the man. 

“Will you run down there and bring 
a mechanic?’’ 

Ramu h'^sitated. It was the lunch- 
hour. Suppose he missed a customer. 
It would take at least fifteen minutes 


to go and come back. ‘Customer 
indeed!’ he snorted to himself. ‘A fat 
lot of chance T have, with those three 
wolves sitting there.’ 

As he turned to go, he heard a 
shout. “Hey, stop! Stop! Thief, help! 
My brief-case!’’ 

Ramu spun around in time to see a 
man in a pair of blue-striped pyjamas 
and a red scarf around his neck bang 
shut the front door of the car and start 
running with a brief-case in his hand. 

Suddenly, everything seemed to 
happen together. As the man kept 
shouting, the thief started running in 
Ramu’s direction. 

Ramu acted instinctively. There was 
not a moment to lose! He grabbed his 
shoe-shine box and flung it at the 
thief’s legs! His aim was accurate! 

The thief stumbled and lay sprawled 
amidst a veritable rain of boot-polish, 
brushes, and dusters. The Sahib ran 
up and quickly retrieved his brief-case. 

Ramu leapt onto the thief, and sat 
on him, flattening him to the ground, 
and knocking all the breath out of 
him. A crowd was beginning to gather 
Looking up, he caught a brief glimpse 
of the identically comical looks of 
amazement on the faces of Prakash, 
Dhiraj, and Kalu. Their mouths were 
wide open and their eyes were popping 
out! Ramu suppressed a desire to 
giggle at the sight of their faces. 

The Sahib, holding tight his brief¬ 
case, came up to Ramu, with a police¬ 
man in tow. 

Ramu was the hero of the hour! He j 
heard the passers-by remark, “What 
a brave boy! He has caught the thief ' 

After the policeman had taken away 
the thief and the crowd had dispersed, 
Ramu suddenly remembered his pie- 
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cious shoe-shine box. It lay completely 
battered, his brushes and polish 
squashed beyond retrieval. 

As he bent down to pick up his 
pathetic belongings, the Sahib came 
up to him. Putting an arm around 
Ramu’s shoulders he said, “Well, my 
boy, you certainly saved my valuable 
brief-case. Your quick thinking stop¬ 
ped the thief.” He then pressed a few 
currency notes into Ramu’s hand. 


‘ This is to show my gratitude. But 
what is a boy like you doing here, 
sitting on the pavement? Here’s my 
card. Come to my house tomorrow. 
I’ll give you a suitable job. Maybe 
you can look after my car.” 


His mind unable to grasp the sudden 
change in his fortunes, Ramu opened 
his palm and looked at the crisp notes. 
He didn’t know how much it was. 
He only knew that for a few days he 
and his sisters would not suffer any 
hunger. Why, he would get a proper 
job as well! His heart sang with joy. 

“You’re very kind. Sahib,” mum¬ 
bled Ramu. “I shall now go and get 
the mechanic,” he added as he broke 
into a run. 

Oh! Bless the tyre that burst! 

Mukta Gupta 
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Radha^s Gt^bs 


0 


I T was Somerset Maugham, 1 be¬ 
lieve, who said there is no man on 
earth who, if only the dire occasion 
truly arises, cannot throw up a sur¬ 
prise or two even for those who think 
they know him inside out. He was 
right. 

Haven’t you some time or other 
been surprised — pleasantly, or un¬ 
pleasantly — by the doings of some¬ 
one you thought you knew closely? 
You have? So have J. By my boyhood 
buddy, Radhakrishnan — Radha, for 
short. 

No, Radha did not make millions, 
write any classic or, bless his 
non-violent soul, even contemplate a 
murder. What Radha did do was to 
reveal a white-hot brilliance of mind 
which none of us, who know him 
closely, even susj^cted was within the 
range of his L<^We were then in 1 st 
standard at scho^^ 

It was a bu^i of grapes — a 
solitaiy bunch lone vine in the 
garden of one or^ classmates, Mani, 
that brought genius, as we 

mitotBIPa. Radha. 


One day, I don't recollect how, 
Radha challenged Mani that he would 
rob that precious bunch of grapes 
Mani retorted that either his fathci 
would catch Radha or their Alsatian 
would bite his legs off. 

For several days thereafter, on 
reaching school the first thing all of us 
would ask either Radha or Mani was 
whether the grapes had been robbed, j 
“Not yet," Radha would answer. 

“He would not dare,” Mani would j 
sneer. I 

Then, one night, Radha stole tliej 
bunch of grapes, was chased by Mam's j 
father as well as the Alsatian, and vasj 
almost caught by the policeman Qnl 
beat. But, only almost. I 

How Radha got away, and thel 
presence of mind he displayed -w 
literally on his running feet — in Oidei* 
to extricate himself from the stickw 
situation, in the words of the 
himself: I 

“The dog, of course, I was prep ue®j 
for. The possibility of Mani’s IMli® 
waking up and chasing me was ajWj 
taken into account. But the oofl 
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against our solitary cop being any¬ 
where within a mile of the area at the 
selected time were so great that 1 had 
not provided for that," began Radha. 

“I had hardly cleared a hundred 
yards from Mani’s house, with the 
loot secieted inside my vest, when I 
ran straight into him. He stopped me 
and asked me where J was running 
away from at that hour of the night. 
He asked me what I had stolen.” 

“Good God!” we gasped in unison. 

“I too thought of God,” continued 
Radha, “but He did not suggest an 
immediate way out In the meantime, 
Mani's father and the Alsatian, that 
had earlier set out with its master 
after me, with great sound and fury, 
could be seen silhouetted at the far 
end of the road, running towards us. 
My heart sank. My mouth went dry 
My knees felt wobbly. Then came the 
flash of inspiration. 

“I raised my right hand to my chest, 
bent a little for effect and said; ‘We 
arc running a race. He', here I gestured 
to the fast approaching figure of 
Mani's father, ‘and 1. It’s fifty rupees. 

I beg of you, don t let me down.’ 

“ ‘But at this hour of.... ?' I could 
see what the cop was driving at. 1 cut 
him short and wailed: ‘Sir, traffic. 
You know, in daytime there is a lot of 
liciffic.’ There followed the longest 
seconds of my life yet. The cop eyed 
the approaching figure. Then he eyed 
: nic. Suddenly ‘All right,’ said the cop. 
A.nd I was off. ‘Run along. Your friend 
i'' catching up with you,’ he added. 

‘The rest, my dear friends,’ said 
l^iidha, whipping out the bunch of 
Snipes from his school bag, ‘is 
111'' ory.” 

■ Wow 1” we chorused. “You thought 


that up, Radha! You nmde it all up 
just like that?” 

“No, he didn’t. The policeman told 
my father so,” put in Mani, his voice 
a mixture of resignation and admira¬ 
tion for his friend. 

Radhakrishnan offered a liberal por¬ 
tion from the bunch to Mani, and the 
rest he distributed among all of us. 

C. Antony Louis 
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vn CAUGHT AT LAST 


R AJAT and Sanju opened their 
mouths to yell, but felt piercing 
jabs on their necks. Rajat shook his 
head to see where they were. The light 
was dim; but he could see. He tried to 
straighten his neck, but a sharp pain 
shook him. He looked round—they 
were in a tea-shack built of crude bam¬ 
boo matting. It had a single door. 
There was a black kettle, an old kero¬ 
sene stove, and some cups and saucers. 

Sanju was lying flat on his stomach. 
He was unconscious. “Sanju, Sanju!” 
Rajat shook him. 

Sanju turned over and then sat up 
with a start. “Where are we?” 

“This looks like a tea-shop. There’s 
only one door and that’s closed.” Rajat 
gave a brief report on the situation 
fiiey were in. 

Sanju pressed his neck and shoulder 
with his hand. “It hurts,” he winced. 

“Don’t worry, it'll be all right.” As 
Rajat bent forward to massage Sanju’s 
shoulders, they heard the bells of a tem¬ 


ple, nearby. The ‘arti’ seemed to have 
commenced. 

“Om Jai Ambe Garni . ” sang the 

devotees in chorus. 

“Were somewhere near the Chandi- 
mandir, Sanju,” Rajat shcx>k Sanju ex¬ 
citedly. “Let’s get out of....” Sanju 
tried to get up, but Rajat pulled hitn 
down and clapped a hand on his mouth 
“Shsh, livSten,” he whispered. 

Someone was trying to open the 
door. Both Rajat and Sanju lay down as 
if they were still unconscious. Softiv 
the door opened and Manohar slid in¬ 
side. “Rajat! Sanju!” he said softly. 

They did not respond. Manohar 
came closer. He shook them vigorous¬ 
ly. “Rajat! Sanju! Let’s get out of heie 
Hurry up! Quick.” 

The two boys got up immediatel> 

"Manohar! But you....?” question¬ 
ed Sanju. 

“There’s plenty of time for explana¬ 
tions. Now, get out of here,” he ‘■hi’ 
spoke softly. 
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Quietly they slipped out. The tea- 
shop was along the pond near the tem¬ 
ple. The boys and Manohar moved 
slowly in the dark towards the rooms 
beside the pond. Sanju slipped on a 
concrete ledge. Had Manohar not 
caught him in time, he would have fal¬ 
len into the pond Jt was full of weeds 
and algae accumulated thiough disuse 
and stagnation. 

“Be careful,” Manohar said kindly, 
but ill a hushed tone 

“Thank vou,” Saiiju smiled back, 
holding onto Manohar’s hand Ra)ats 
(onfidcnce in Manohar giew 

Neai the priest’s rooms, loud voices 
as fiom a quarrel could be heaid. The 
Pujari s loom was l(K?ked Irom outside 
The sounds came from anodiei pooilv 
lit quartei The door was closed, but 
the window was open. Rajat and Sanju 
peeped inside. 

Two identical paintings of Nau- 
ihandi weie kept side bv side There 
seemed to be no marked differences at 
all, except that in one of the paintings 
one star shone bigger and brighter. It 
formed the distinct design of an 
r-ring. 

Rajat and Sanju looked at each other 
111 stunned surprise. They then looked 
Manohar. He nodded as if he knew 
everything. 

“Who asked you to bring this fake 
p<nnting from the truck?’’ shouted 
'Someone from inside the room. It was 
the manager of the dog-show The two 
heity guys stood around with worried 
faces and folded hands. “Aheml’ one of 
th(m cleared his throat. “We thought, „ 
Stop thinking, you nutheads!” ex- 
'^hiiined the manager as he walked up 


and down the room. “You showed the 
same foohshness earlier when you took 
the precious painting to exliibit, instead 
of the duplicate, and got us into trouble. 
Stupid foolsl” he shouted. 

“But saab, that boy,” said the fat man 
with a gniflF voice. 

“Bovs,” corrected the oBier. 

“What shall we do with them now?” 
asked the manager, 

“Yesterday you said you want to keep 
him He’s the only witness,” the tough 
one tried to copy the manager’s style of 
talking. 

“Like fools \ou blurted it out in your 
soft voices,” the manager ground his 
teetli angrily “The police found out 
and e\ en escorted the children to school. 
You nutsi” his temper was rising. 
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vn CAUGHT AT LAST 


R AJAT and Sanju opened their 
mouths to yell, but felt piercing 
jabs on their necks. Raj'at shook his 
head to see where they were. The light 
was dim; but he could see. He tried to 
straighten his neck, but a sharp pain 
shook him. He looked round—they 
were in a tea-shack built of crude bam¬ 
boo matting. It had a single door. 
There was a black kettle, an old kero¬ 
sene stove, and some cups and saucers. 

Sanju was lying flat on his stomach. 
He was unconscious. “Sanju, Sanju!” 
Rajat shook him. 

Sanju turned over and then sat up 
with a start. “Where are we?” 

“This looks like a tea-shop. There’s 
only one door and that’s closed.” Rajat 
gave a brief report on the situation 
they were in. 

Sanju pressed his neck and shoulder 
with his hand. “It hurts,” he winced. 

“Don’t worry, it’ll be all right.” As 
Rajat bent forward to massage Sanju’s 
shoulders, they heard the bells of a tem¬ 


ple, nearby. The ‘arti’ seemed to have 
commenced. 

“Om Jai Ambe Gauri ” sang the 
devotees in chorus. 

“We’re somewhere near the Chandi- 
mandir, Sanju,” Rajat shook Sanju ex¬ 
citedly. “Let’s get out of ” Sanju 
tried to get up, but Rajat pulled him 
down and clapped a hand on his mouth 
“Shsh, listen,” he whispered. 

Someone was trying to open the 
door. Both Rajat and Sanju lay down as 
if they were still unconscious. Softly 
the door opened and Manohar slid in¬ 
side. “Rajat! Sanju!” he said softly. 

They did not respond. Manohai 
came closer. He shook them vigorous¬ 
ly. “Rajat! Sanju! Let’s get out of here 
Hurry up! Quick.” 

The two boys got up immediately 

“Manohar! But you .?” question¬ 
ed Sanju. 

“There’s plenty of time for explana¬ 
tions. Now, get out of here,” he still 
spoke softly. 

-- 
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Quietly they slipped out. The tea- 
shop was along the pond near the tem¬ 
ple. The boys and Manohar moved 
slowly in the dark towards the rooms 
beside the pond. Sanju slipped on a 
concrete ledge. Had Manohar not 
caught him in time, he would have fal¬ 
len into the pond. It was full of weeds 
and algae accumulated through disuse 
and stagnation. 

“Be careful,” Manohar said kindly, 
but in a hushed tone. 

“Thank you,” vSanju smiled back, 
holding onto Manohar’s hand. Rajats 
confidence in Manohar grew. 

Neaj- die_priest’s rooms, loud voices 
as from a quarrel c^ould be heard. The 
Pujari’s rodm was locked from outside. 
I’he sounds came from another poorly 
lit quarter. The door was closed, but 
the windoVc was open. Rajat and Sanju 
peeped inside. 

Two identical paintings of Nau- 
thandi were kept side by side. There 
seemed to be no marked dijfferences at 
all, except that in one of the paintings 
one star shone bigger and brighter. It 
formed the distinct design of an 
ear-ring. 

Rajat and Sanju looked at each other 
in stunned surprise. They then looked 
at Manohar. He nodded as if he knew 
exerything. 

“Who asked you to bring this fake 
painting from the truck?” shouted 
someone from inside the room. It was 
manager of the dog-show. The two 
hefta^Buys stood around with worried 
folded hands. “Ahem'” one of 
th oeii^Mi inred his throat. “We thought...” 

thinking, you nutheads!” ex¬ 
claimed the manager as he walked up 


and down the room. “You showed the 
same foolishness earlier when you took 
the precious painting to exhibit, instead 
of the duplicate, and got us into trouble. 
Stupid fools!” he shouted. 

“But Saab, that boy,” said the fat man 
with a gniff voice. 

“Boys,” corrected the other. 

“What shall we do with them now?” 
asked the manager. 

“Yesterday you said you want to keep 
him. He’s die only witness,” the tough 
one tried to copy the manager’s style of 
talking. 

“Like fools you blurted it out in your 
soft voices,” the manager ground his 
teeth angrily. “The police found out 
and even escorted die children to school. 
You nuts!” his temper was rising. 
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Rajat and Sanju now understood 
ever)i:hing and smiled at Manohar. 
“What shall we do with, the boys?” per¬ 
sisted the toughie. 

“Do whatever you want!” the manager 
stared angrily at them. 

“Sir, you must pay our dues,” insisted 
the tough guys. 

“This is all you’ll get,” the manager 
kicked the air before them. “Now get 
lost!” he ordered. 

“Saab, we must get our bakshish; we 
brought the boys; we brought the paint¬ 
ings, at the risk of our lives,” the toughie 
giew adamant. 

“It was very foolishly done. I’m now 
leaving with this painting. Pedro will be 
here with a car, any moment. Do what 
you like. You’re not going to get a paisa 
from me,” the manager sounded im¬ 
patient. 

“Sir, you have to pay us,” the toughie 
spoke firmly. 

“Who are you threatening?” the 
manager asked putting his hand into his 
trouser pocket. The black glint of 
a pistol was visible. Just then a 
car stopped under the shade of a tree. 
Pedro got out of the driver’s seat, slam¬ 
med the door shut, and walked down 
playing with the car keys. Rajat and 
Sanju hid behind a pillar. 

As soon as Pedro vanished inside, 

Rajat called, 
“Come on, 
Sanju, let’s de¬ 
flate the tyres.” 
Both raced up. 

“What’s there? 
Who’s there?” 
came voices 
from inside the 



room. 

Rajat and Sanju pressed the valves 
of the front tyres. ‘Psssss.’ The air blew 
out, leaving the tyres flat. Rajat next 
bent down at the rear wheel when he 
felt a hand grip his arm. 

“Very smart, aren’t you, little one?” 
It was the manager towering above 
him. “You take this,” he said through 
his teeth, bitterly, raising his fist to 
make a forceful blow at Rajat. 

“Wait a minute!” .shouted Manohar, 
catching the raised fist and punching a 
full blow on his stomach. The managta 
rolled on the grtnind and Manohar im¬ 
mediately pinned him down. 

Just then Indira s excited voice could 
be heard. “There s Sanju!” .she was yel¬ 
ling. Sanju ran towards Indira. Suiai 
Bhaiya was also there, just in time tti 
stop Pedro who was trying to run awa\' 
with the Chandi paintings and dia¬ 
monds. The police rounded up the 
toughies and caught the manager 
Manohar brushed the dust off his 
clothes and came out into the open. 

“Oh! Om Prakash! it’s you,” Inspec¬ 
tor Suraj was astonished. 

“Manohar?” Indira queried. 

“1 took that name, Om Prakash 
smiled at her. 

“Indi, he is a police Inspector,’ 
Suraj Bhaiya explained. 

“We thought you were-” said In' 

dira apologetically. 

“The diamond thief!” Om Prakasii 
completed the sentence for her. “Oh 
little one, I heard these fat blols^^J 
ling each other, ‘Boss wan^-,,1(11^80 
children, they know too much,’ 
tated the toughies. “I was on th^'ttiJl 
for the last five days, so when I heard 
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this. I became your rickshawala to take “Soii-y, sir,” they said together, 
care of you.” “Oh no, no,” Oin Prakash hugged 

“Indira, he saved me from falling them affectionately “I must say, you are 
into the pond,” blurted out Sanjii, very bright children Do you laiow you 

“And he rescued us, too,” Rajat said liave helped us to catch the members 

Gaurav and Indira looked sheepish (Turn to page 36) 
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H ave you ever heard of a botanical 
survey expedition making the most 
wonderful zoological discoveiy—a dis¬ 
covery which turns out to be an equal¬ 
ly wonderful geological discovery? 
When I saw for the first time, the 
round, greenish brown surface of Arjun, 
one of the five planets circling the 
Alpha Centauri star, I, too, had never 
dreamt that my visit to the planet 
would be so successful. When we set 
oflF, I was excited for three reasons: 
First, I was about to land on a planet 
which was discovered when I was a 
litde girl. I can still remember the ex¬ 
citement in the air when, some years 
later, plant life was discovered on it. 
At that time I had never thought that 
one day I would be among some select 


scientists sent to survey the flora of tht 
planet Secondly, this was my first bota 
meal sunev expedition to an alien 
planet I had all the enthusiasm of a 
newcoinei to the field. Thirdly, the 
two-yeai tedious journey from Mars to 
the planet on board the giant space 
craft, SoIarina-IV, was about to be 
over. The time for work was to begin 
at last. 

In due coufse, Solaiina-IV began to 
orbit the planet. From that altitude, I 
could easilv see the huge patches of 
purplish green and deep blue on tlie 
brown surface of the planet* Tla? 
patches of green and blue were (oresb 
and lakes respectively. I had probably 
gazed at this beautiful spectacle for n 
more than fifteen minutes when I v is 
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asked to report for duty at spacepoit- 
II, at the rear of SoIarina-IV. Along 
with ten members of the expedition 
team, I boarded the small, delta-wing¬ 
ed expedition craft Search-I. Our team 
leadei was Captain Ashish Dash. Apait 
from instruments, cameras, and wea¬ 
pons, the craft had provisions for a 
week’s stay on the planet. 

In a short while, Search-I began to 
lose height. Finally, like a hovercraft, 
it landed in an open patch of land 
near a dense forest. As soon as the craft 
touched the ground, the cameias, in¬ 
struments, detectors, etc, began to 
study the surroundings, the air, and 
the soil of the planet. While all of us 
flexed our muscles and did some exei- 
eises to accustom ourselves to the gia- 
\ity of Arjim, data from these gadgets 
liegan to pour in. It more oi less con¬ 
firmed the finding of the two unman¬ 
ned spacecraft, Zerlina-I and Zerlina-II, 
which had landed on the planet five 
\ears ago. There was no major move¬ 
ment observed in the purple-green 
tone-shaped trees of the nearby forest 
Not only was there no movement, but 
liiere was not a smmd either. There was 
pindrop silence! All of us had begun to 
tall Arjun, the silent planet, after the 
title of a science-fiction classic. 

The fawn-coloured soil of Arjun was 
as good as sand, but it contained some 
living micro-organisms. The aii' con¬ 
tained a large amount of oxygen but its 
"verall composition was not the same 
as that of me air we breathed back 
hime. For instance, there was a lot of 
awful smelling methane in the air. The 
atinospdieric pressure was only slighth 
1‘ ss than that found on the surface of 


the earth. The average temperature of 
the planet was a bit high—as good as 
summer in desert areas on the earth. In 
view of these conditions, we were ad¬ 
vised to wear only oxygen masks and, 
foitunately, no cumbeisome spacesuits. 

When I looked at the surrounding 
landscape through the observation win¬ 
dow of Search-I, the entire place—the 
purple-green cone-shaped trees, orange 
sky, and the shimmering golden soil, 
seemed a very inviting planet. But 
I had not expected to set foot on 
the planet as soon as it was declared 
safe This urgency came about because 
the home star was to set within three 
hours We would have to wait another 
56 hours through the night before we 
could start work. We would not have 
liked to sit cooped up in the craft 
when our legs were already itching to 
get out and walk in open space. Be¬ 
sides, there was the lure of exotic plants 
and trees waiting to be examined a 
few meties away. After some consulta¬ 
tions, Captain Dash decided to land and 
oidered thiee of us to make prepara¬ 
tions immediately. I was lucky to be 
included in the first team—or so I 
thought then. We buckled our oxygen 
tanks and put on our masks Both oxv- 
gen and wireless radio were also check¬ 
ed and re¬ 
checked before 
the four of us 
stepped out of 
the airlock of 
Search-I. 

Since Arjun 
was only slightly 
smaller than 
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eartli, about the si/e oj Mars, my 
home planet, it did not feel very differ¬ 
ent walking there. Only the soil was like 
a soft carpet. Mv feet often sank into it, 
blit when I lifted iny foot no soil clung 
to it! Slowly and awkwardly, the four 
of us reached the purple-green edge of 
the forest. Captain Dash signalled us to 
stopc^d divided us into two groups. 
Eacnj^oup was to go in a different 
directioiiS^Ve were upset by the divi¬ 
sion, butl©!prder is an order. After all, 
Captainlpash wanted to collect as many 


exotic specimens of plants as was possi¬ 
ble within the available time. Captain 
Dash took me along with him, because 
I was a newcomer. 

(Captain Dash and I entered the 
forest, fn the beginning our progress 
was slow, because we were not familial 
with the trees, their branches, and 
thoins. But in due cour.se, we began ti^ 
move iaster. Not only did the forest have 
a varietv of trees and plants, but the\' 
had a variety of triangular-shaped 
flowers in different colours. In the blay- 
ing liglit of the home star, the entiie 
scene was captivating. If I had evci 
conceived of heaven, this was it— 
though it was a rather bizarre version' 
However, my poetic mood was not to 
last long because Captain Dash drag¬ 
ged me deeper into the forest in his zeal 
to explore as much as possible. Deep n' 
the forest the blazing light of the home 
star was cut off. Only a few shafts of 
orangish light filtered through tlie 
leaves of the trees. Besides, the deatli- 
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1) silence was for])idcling. 

Altei having surveyed a laige liact 
of forest, Captain Dash finally decided 
to pick up some exotic specimens ol 
plants and floweis. From the basket he 
cariied, he took out a spade, a shovel, 
and a trowel. Captain Dash began to dig 
the soil lound a plant which hail caught 
his fancy I also assisted him in digging 
the giound To onr suqinse the soil 
was soft oiiK foi half a metre oi so W c 
must have been busy digging foi about 
five minutes, when we suddcnlv heaul 
some ciacklmg sounds We immediate- 
K stopped digging and looked aioiind 
in the darkness Nothing could bi* seen 
\\ e waited with bated breath for the 
s(>iind to repeat itself. We hoped then 
that wc had oveiheard a sound we oiii- 
selves had made. But, no, ihe ciackl- 
ing sound it'iieated itself. It became 
louder and louder. Obviously, some¬ 
body was appioaching us througli the 
dense forest. 

“Could it be Bob oi Jane?” I asked 
Captain Dash over the wiieless radio, 
though wc were quite close to each 
other. Bobby Cox and Jane Davies weie 
the members of the other group. Caji- 
lain Dash tluew away the shovel in his 
hand, clapped his hands to remove the 
soil and turned to face me. Through 
the ti-ansparent visor of the oxygen 
mask I could clearly see his tense face. 

“Well, nothing alarming yet, Avril,” 
said he in his throaty voice, sluugging 
his lean shoulders. “I think you better 
leave that trowel and be prepared for 
any eventuality. Surprises are a part of 
<»ur lives—especially alien—get up now.” 
I stood up immediately, throwing away 
the trowel. I had been told that Cap¬ 


tain Dash was ii short-tempered per¬ 
son, but 1 had never believed it then. 
Here was a first hand demonstration. 
Son of a poultiy farmer on earth, he 
had risen thiough the ranks due to his 
courageous acts duiing various space 
missions. But at lhat moment, he did 
not seem to be couiageoiis at all! 

"is it leally some giave danger?’ 1 
wondered 1 had little practical experi- 
tnee. Dining m\ tiainiiig in the dense 
i\ma/on foiests on the earth, on Diana 
C^hasm on clouds Venus and Crater 
Daedalus on di\ Moon, nothing unex¬ 
pected oi extiaordinaiv had occurred. 
Captain Dash was not carrying any 
weapons because he had hoped the trip 
would be shoit Me'anwhile, the crackl¬ 
ing sound had become loud enough to 
convince me that some huge creature 
was approaching us But before I could 
seek C]aptaiii Dash’s advice, the crea¬ 
ture appejued fiom a clearing in the 
trees, ten metres away. My heart leapt 
up and a cold shiver mn down my 
spine. The creatine was totally alien. I 
could not understand what 1 was sup¬ 
posed to do under the circumstances. 
Startled, Captain Dash also stood root¬ 
ed to the spot, unable to decide what 
he should do. 

When the creatine had rushed out of 


the clearing, 

1 thought my 
end was near. ^ 
1 was sure the 
creature would 
stuff me in its 
wide open jaws 
with its next 
step, but it did V 
(Turn to page 38) 
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Q UT Papa, I don’t want to go to 
O school!” 

“There, there, now, little bunny 
rabbit. Babushka will take you there. 
You can feed the pigeons in the park as 
you go. You’ll play all day with the top 
in school in the company of other chil¬ 
dren, and in the afternoon, Babushka 
will bring you back home. Now would 
you not enjoy that?” 

“But I don’t want to leave homer 
“Ah-ah, now. If you promise to be 
daddy’s little girl and go to school with¬ 
out cqjnplaining, daddy will take you 
to the 'circus on Sunday.” 

And the little girl was all smiles as 
she trudged off with her grandmother. 


Flying a bale 50 metres above the 
ground in a MiG-27 Flogger, Lt Ivan 
Shevchenko of die Soviet Air Force 
smiled wistfully as he thought of hb 
4-year-old dau^ter Katya. 

How innocent, how trusting she was' 
So reluctant to go to school, but the 
mere promise of a circus treat and shi 
was willing to do anything you asked' 

‘_And Tm not even sure whethci 

I’ll return to keep that promise,’ U 
Shevchenko thought, biting his hp 
hard. In a last desperate ^ow of a 
fatally reduced power, a few survivois 
of the Soviet Air Force, at their ova 
initiative, were making a retaliatojv 
bombing run of Western Europe. 
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Nobody knew how it had all started 
but the apocalypse had been over al¬ 
most before it had begun. Some 
lilamed the Russians, some the Amoii- 
cans, and yet others felt it to be a tia- 
gic computer error that had resulted 
in the Third World War No one but a 
madman or a faulty computei would 
order a nuclear attack knowing fully 
well the consequences of such an action 
to the attacker himself Mutual assmed 
destinetion, it was called, MAD foi 
shoi t. 

And- what madness, and what des¬ 
tine tion' The inthless missiles had 
(laimed millions of lives in both the 
W estein and the Pastern Blocs, and h id 
deslioved piopeit> woith billions 
Now theie weie no more nation¬ 
states, only fiightcned gionp'. of peo¬ 
ple huddled togethei with iiowhcie to 
<!,o, waiting either toi help, oi foi death 
This IS the way the world ends, Shev¬ 
chenko had lead, not with a bang but 
i whimper 

‘Mv dearest Katya, how are you-* Aio 
\ou still safe in that bomb-shelter'^’ 



Dont cry, my bunny rabbit, don’t 
be afraid, daddy will come back to you 
soon if he can.’ 

The kilometres i oiled away below in 
the still night Czechoslovakia passed 
slowly underneath, sleeping a para¬ 
lysed sleep 

And ahead m the darkness, Shev¬ 
chenko knew, lay West Cei-many, shat- 
teiecl and defenceless, the target of the 
vengeful Russians. 

The MiG and its coinpamon, a long- 
lange bomber, at last crossed the Ger¬ 
man bolder. There were no lights any¬ 
where The national electric grid was 
out ol commission Only the aircraft’s 
instruments could identify the built- 
up areas, towns and villages, for attack. 
The bigger cities had already been 
la/ed to rubble 

Shevchenko was sui prised to en¬ 
counter spoiadic anti-aircraft fire from 
the gioiind. That meant there were 
still pockets of defenders. Not that they 
would do much damage, he thought 
mistakenly 

Within minutes, the bomber accom¬ 
panying him was hit and downed, and 
Lt Shevchenko was left alone. 

For a long time, he flew thus, and 
then he saw the village. Or rather, his 
instruments told him he was above it. 

A quiet little hamlet tucked away in 
the wooded hills of Bavaria. Shevchen- 
kf> drew in his breath as he lifted the 
plane upwards, preparing to cany out 
a devastating dive-bombing attack on 
the sleeping hamlet. The warplane 
swooped down from the heavens, but 
passed over the village without releas¬ 
ing its bombs. Something had stayed 
Shevchenko’s hand. 
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The darkened little village lying 
helpless before his guns had suddenly 
brought to his mind a heait-rending vi¬ 
sion of Katya. The cold stars above 
winked down at his troubled face. 

‘1'here are children down there,’ 
Shevchenko thou^t, sick at heart, lit¬ 
tle Frederickas and Sigrids, Ottos and 
Fritzs, just like our own Katyas and 
Petyas, Trustful in their innocence, 
what dreams might they be dreaming? 
Would they be excitedly waiting for 
the circiLS their parents had promised to 
take them to?’ 

Tears stung at his eyes. Were their 
dreams to end abruptly with a Russian 
bomb crashing into their bedrooms, a 
l>omb that he would release? A terri¬ 
ble image came to his mind, Katya 
screaming out from the raging fire 
“Papa, papa!” before being engulfed 
by the flames. 

Shevchenko’s hands and face were 
clammy with sweat. He banked the 
plane, and saw the ground l>elow. 



‘Your countiies fought against mine 
and destroyed her,’ thought Shevchen¬ 
ko, ‘and now I am here to kill you!’ 

But somehow, the pilot could not 
bring himself to press the bomb 
release. 

Walc hei-s below might have wonder¬ 
ed what was wrong as they saw the 
enemy plane make pass after pass ovei 
the village without attacking. The> 
might even have thought the pilot was 
a sadist, deliberately withholding the 
final blow to cause maxiinum suffering 
to the people. 

But up there, it was Shevchenkcj 
who was suffering. 

‘No!’ he thought at last. ‘1 cannot do 
to your children what I couldn’t beat 
to have you do to mine! 

And Shevchenko released his Ixrmbs, 
tiot over the village, but over an un¬ 
inhabited region of the Bavarian Black 
P’orest. 

‘Katva, I have not betrayed you. 
sleep well, my little bunny rabbit,' 
thought Shevchenko as he turned home¬ 
ward, ‘there is work to be done. Yon 
have inherited a world that needs re 
building.’ 

Yes, there was work to be done. The 
madness was over, and there was no 
point continuing it. , 

Now was the time to heal the 
wounds, to rebuild the cities, the 
schools, the hospitals, yes, to rebuild 
trust. 

‘And I, too, will help to rebuild ni\ 
country now,’ thought Shevchenko. 

Dawn was breaking. The big war- 
])lane, bereft of bombs, turned slovlv 
and headed back towards the blood-red 
sky of the Ukraine. 

G. C. Prasa« 
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“Learning” to be a Coolie 


S MALL or big, every railway station A mischievous lad, no doubt. 

is a fascinating place—the crowds, He gets up to go and is given a hand 

the particular smell, the trains... with the bedi oil. He will balance it all 
as you might have found during your (Turn to page 39) 

holiday trips. Far away from the 
crowds, a boy, one shirt sleeve hanging 
loose, moves towards an overhead 
bridge. He walks carefully, balancing a 
bedroll on his head. He is Darpan 
Is Darpan a coolie? 

“I’m a small coolie. My father is a 
hig coolie.” 

Meaning? 

“When my father carries the big 
boxes, 1 carry the small ones. I’m 
learning to be a big coohc.” 

He looks important. He throws the 
bedroll on the giound and sits dov^n 
upon it. 

Is it difficult to become a big coolie'^ 

Darpan gives the query a careful 
thought. “Yes. You’ve to learn to 
carry many, many things, without 
dropping any You also have to learn 
to walk fast with the load, because 
people arc usually late for their trains.” 

Does he enioy the work? 

“Yes.” 

Doesn't he go to school? 

“No, my mother teaches me. She 
knows a lot. 1 can read and write.” He 
points lo the signboard and reads 
f)-E-L-H-l, letter after letter. And 
guns proudly. 

Doesn't he have to rush the bedroll 
to its owner? 

‘No, it’s ours. I am learning to 
balance luggage on my head. Since we 
^oii’t have any small boxes, I rolled 
Jll our mattresses and quilts into this 

' ’a” ■■ 
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I T was spring again. The flowers 
were in full bloom, filling the trees 
and plants with colour. The air was 
full of the fragrance from the flowers. 
The birds and butterflies spent all 
their time going from one flower to 
another. Only the bees were missing.. 

The Queen Bee was surprised to 
learn that all the workers in her small 
kingdom were resting in their hives. 
Not one bee had gone to the fields to 
collect nectar and pollen. The Queen 
Bee was puzzled. She sent some of her 
loyal bees to all the hives in her king¬ 
dom to find out why the bees were not 
doing their work. She was after all a 
kind Queen, perhaps the kindest 
they ever had, she thought to herself. 
Yet, the bees were not working for 
some mysterious reasons. All she 
could do was to wait for her bees to 
come back and hear what they had 


to say. 

One by one, they flew back noisily 
to tell her what they had learnt. The 
Queen could hear them from fai, 
flapping their wings. They all assem¬ 
bled in the “durbar” and the Queen 
waited for them to speak. 

Madhumakhi, her most trusted bee, 
got up. “Oh, your Majesty,” she said, 
“all the workers in the mango tree 
hive are planning to join the court of 
another Queen far away from here 
They say they want a change.” 

“Yes, oh mighty Queen, that’s just 
what the neem tree bees also say," 
said another. 

“They do not like the flowers in the 
fields here. The birds have created tins 
trouble. Every season they fly from 
one country to another. They come 
back and teU the workers to fly to 
another place, to a new field whoie 
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there will be more flowers.” 

The Queen was dazed. She had been 
the Queen for a long time, but had 
never faced any serious problem. She 
retired to bed early and asked not to 
be disturbed. The whole night she 
thought over how she could prevent 
the bees from going away, but could 
not find a solution. Early next morn¬ 
ing, she flew olf in search of the wise 
old Bumble Bee. Being older than all 
the other bees, he would know what 
to do. All the hives would be doomed 
if no one made honey. Even the 
flowers were unhappy. Unless their 
pollen was carried from one plant to 
another by the bees, no new flowers 
would ever bloom. The problem had 
to be solved soon. 

The Queen entered the hive of the 
Bumble Bee. She said, “You’re wise, 
you must advise me. The bees are 
planning to go away from here to 
new fields. I don’t know how I can 
stop them.’’ 

“Call all the bees to your court. 


Let me speak to them,” said the 
Bumble Bee. The Queen agreed. 

The next day, hundreds of workers 
gathered in the court on the Queen’s 
orders, impatiently, they waited for 
her. Some of them wanted to tell her 
about their departure plans. All the 
workers thought that this would be 
their last meeting together and they 
buzzed loudly. 

The Queen entered. Everyone fell 
silent. She introduced the Bumble 
Bee and requested him to speak to her 
subjects. 

The Bumble Bee flew majestically 
to the podium Then he faced the 
crowd and said, “Subjects of the 
mighty Queen, I’ve many things to 
tell you, but first let me narrate a 
story. 

“Long ago, there were two children 
who had everything they wished for. 
They had parents who loved them 
dearly and many fi lends, and yet they 
were not content They were greedy 
and always wanted more and more. 
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They were always saying, Tf only we 

had this, if only we had that.’ 

forgetting how much they already had. 
They were never happy. Their father, 
then, told them to think of all that 
they had, especially when they felt 
unhappy and discontented. The two 
children did so and realised that they 
were luckier than many others. They 
had the best of everything and were 
young and healthy. They decided to 
be happy and enjoy what they 
had..” 

The Bumble Bee went on with his 
stoiy, but the workers weie now feel¬ 
ing uncomfortable. They realised that 


they had everything they could ask 
for. Spring was here and all the 
flowers were in full bloom. The 
meadows were green and the smell of 
nectar was everywhere. They realised 
that the flowers in all the fields were 
like the ones that bloomed near their 
hives. They had learnt their lesson— 
to be satisfied with what they had, 
unless they could get something better. 

The next morning, all the hives were 
empty, because in every flower in the 
field a bee was at work! 

The Queen Bee looked on, happily. 

Reena Singii 


(Continued from page 25) 

of a notoiioiis gang that operates from 
Dhasna and Hapnr? ’ 

Snraj Bhaiya smiled proudly at the 
Four. 

“M^here s the real Mr. Blianot?" ask¬ 
ed Gaurav. 

“Here he is/' called out Constable 
Hukum Chand, helping the artist to 
climb the steps. “He was locked up with 
the Pujari in that room.” The Pujari of 
‘Nauchandi mandir' was following 
them, his wooden slippers rattling. 

Suraj Bhaiya went forward to take 
Mr. Bhanot’s hand. “My paintings?” he 
asked the Inspector, his voice choked 
with emotion. 

“They’re all safe, Bhanotji,” Suraj 
Bhai>a comforted him, patting his 
hand. 

“Now this calls for a round of ice¬ 
creams,” suggested Om Prakash draw¬ 


ing the Frolicking Foiu close to him. 

“Why ])ot?” agreed Suraj Bhai>a 
“Any lime is ice-cream time.” 

“No, Bhaiya, eveiytime is ice-cieain 
time! corrected the Fmu together, and 
touched each other’s heads. 

“Sanju, Rajat, what happened to 
you?” Indira questioned them, as the\ 
came out of the ice-cream parlour. 

“It’s a long story,” Rajat and Sanjti 
began pompously, but seeing that In- 
dira and Gaurav had stiffened, thev 
said with respect, “The ‘report’ will bo 
read at the meeting in your chambeis 
leader Indira.” 

Indira wrinkled her nose to adjust Iv r 
specs. Rajat, Gaurav, and Sanju imit; t- 
ed her instantly and this time, Sum) 
Bhaiya also joined them. 

Ira Saxoia 

(Concluded) 
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C UTS and bruises apart, theie could 
be other minor mishaps, like insect- 
bites and stings The unwritten lulc is, 
avoid getting fiiendly with insects 
at the first instance. But, if you have 
to part ways after you have been 
friends, here’s how to get around the 
pain: 


Before venturing into insect-prone 
aieas, especially on a damp day, 
lightly smear all exposed parts of your 
body with lavender oil. This would be 
a precautionary step. But once bitten, 
dabbing the bite with calamine lotion 
and methylated spirit, mixed in equal 
parts, will help relieve the pain and 
swelling. 

If the sting IS left in the flesh, it 
should be lemovcd, if possible, witii a 
sterilised needle. Then rub the spot 
with some dampened washing soda, 
or dampen the spot with methylated 
spiiit or bicarbonate solution. Finally, 
diessit (See diagram) 

Should a piece of grit oi a tiny 
insect get into your eye, do not rub it. 
Locate the object of irritation and 
draw it out with the coiner of a clean 

{Turn to page 5S) 
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(Continued from page 29) 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, it 
slowed down as it reached the open 
patch where we stood. It was a bulky 
and huge creature like a hippopotamus. 

Its legs were like an elephant’s. Its head 
was like a frog’s which it swung jerkily 
to and fro—obviously, looking for us. 
Once its big, blue eyes looked straight 
at nie. I simply trembled, and sweat 
pouied down my temples. I was re¬ 
lieved when it turned its crocodile-like 
jaws away from me. I do not know what 
would have happened had I stood there 
for another minute. 

“Go! Run! Climb up the nearest < 
tree!” shouted Captain Dash over the 
wireless. But before I could move, I 
was utterly astonished to see the crea¬ 
ture ninning away from me! The next 
moment the creature was after Capt. 
Dash, as if it were waiting for him to 
start running. So he ran in the opposite 
direction, towards the nearest tree. 

“Boom !!!” 

Suddenly, something hit my legs. I 
fell. I thought the creature had caught 
me but, no, it was the basket! In my 
panic, I had not seen it in my path. 
Fortunately, I was not hurt. I got up 
immediately and rashed to the nearest 
tree. At the foot of the tree, I hesitat¬ 
ed because I did not know how to climb 
it. When I glanced over my shoulders, 
the creatuj'e was right behind me! I 
clutched desi^erately at the branches 
of the trees. 1 don’t know whether 
it was purelv the instinct of survival 
or it was the cone shape of the tree, 
but I began to climb in earnest. I must 
have climbed half-way when I sudden- ' 
ly received a jolt. Looking down, I saw 
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to my horror the creature holding the 
trunk of the tree in its jaws. It was 
bent upon uprooting it! 

Not a second could be lost! I leapt 
at a branch of another tree. I misjudg¬ 
ed it. Instead of catching the branch at 
its thickest, I only grasped one end. 
Like a pendulum, 1 was swung round 
and the branch broke. I fell down with 
a loud thud, but safely on a clump of 
bushes. The next moment I turned to 
mn to another tree but could not My 
oxygen tank was entangled in the bush¬ 
es! Before I could make any effort to 
free myself, I saw the fi oggy face of the 
creature in the bushes behind me. 
Helpless, I shut my eyes and waited for 
the first shocks of pain before death. 

When nothing happened for a min¬ 
ute or so, I cautiously opened my eyes. 
To my horror, I saw the wide open 
jaws of the creature right in front of 
me. My heart began to flutter when 
1 saw those sharp, serrated teeth that 
lined the jaws, the pinkish, wrinkled 
flesh inside, and the saliva that inter¬ 
mittently dripped from the sides of the 
jaws. Thanks to the vLsor, I could not 
smell the creature. I am sure 1 would 
have thrown up violently and brought 
my own death. But, fortunately, the 
jaws X'losed suddenly. From my reclin¬ 
ing position I could see clearly the en- 
tii e profile of the creature. It had a 
horn-like protuberance at the top of its 
head which attracted my attention im- 
nii'diately because it twitched when¬ 
ever the creature moved its froggy 


thought struck me. Was this the crea¬ 
tures method of making its kills? Earlier, 
also, it had not attacked me though I 
was barely three metres from it. Was 
it playing the cat-and-mouse game with 
me before deciding to pounce on 
me? These thoughts were racing 
llirough my mind when 1 realised that 
the creatiue had turned its face to- 
waids me. It was looking directly at me 
through its bulging, big blue eyes! I 
could do nothing then but wait for 
death. But, once again, nothing hap- 
l^ened. After a few seconds, which 
seemed like ages to me, die creature 
jerkilv tinned its face in another direc¬ 
tion. Once or twice, it snapped its jaws 
and showed me its grim, serrated teeth. 
Puzzled, I decided to wait for the crea¬ 
tine to take its next course of action. 
It seemed to be in a fix—and so was I, 
as I remembered my home and parents 
on Mais. Why did 1 come on this jour¬ 
ney'^ Was it to die on an alien planet? 
Tears welled up in my eyes. I could 
only pi ay to the spirit who had creat¬ 
ed the universe. 

Dilip M. Salwi 

{To he concluded) 

{Continued from pav’e 33) 

the way home, in the Railway Colony. 
Now he had better get home soon, 
before his mother returns from the 
market. There will be a whacking in 
store if she finds the bedding missing 
and Darpan away from the writing 
exercise she set him. 


head. 

1 thought, from the jerky movement 
of the creature’s head, that it had not 
yet located me. But, then, another 


Bhavana 
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Tagore’s Ratan and Subha 


C HILDREN in Tagore’s time had 
a very different kind of life as 
compared to that led by children 
today. Very few of them enjoyed a 
happy, carefree childhood. In fact, 
we read of very young girls taking up 
the responsibilities of running a home 
or working for a living. But they are 
children, nevertheless, reacting as 
children do all over the world, how¬ 
ever different their circumstances. Like 
Ratan in the story ‘The Post Master', 
and Subha of “Subhashini ” 

Ratan is a little orphan girl who 
does odd jobs for the new postmaster 
of a small village. In leturn, he shares 
his meagre meals with her. The post¬ 
master has had to leave his own 
family behind, and is yet to make 
any friends, so often feels lonely. He. 
therefore calls little Ratan when his 
work is done and sits chatting with 
her. 

Ratan lights his pipe for him and 
sits on the floor near him, as she 
speaks of her own people—^her father 
and mother and the little brother 
with whom she used to fish at the 
edge of the pond. They chat on 
cosily, unmindful of time. Sometimes, 
when it gets too late and the post¬ 
master does not feel like cooking a 
proper dinner, Ratan bakes some 
bread quickly and they eat it along 
with the cold leftovers of their 
morning meal. 

Thus the days go by, slowly, un¬ 
eventfully. The postmaster, whom 
Ratan calls Dada (elder brothei), tells 
her about his own family. And so it 


comes about that the little girl gets 
used to alluding to his family members 
as “mother”, “brother”, and “sister” 
as if she has known them all her life 

Gradually the summer days are ovei 
and the monsoon arrives. It rains all 
day long, and it appears as though it 
would never stop! The postmaster is 
bored because time hangs so heavily 
on his hands. He decides to teach 
Ratan how to read and write. Ratan 
IS a willing pupil and soon picks up 
quite a lot. Then, one day, he sud¬ 
denly falls ill and is very sick indeed 
Ratan ceases to be a carefree little 
girl and mothers him tenderly. She 
sends for the village doctor to look up 
the postmaster, gives him the 
medicines, sits up night after night 
keeping a careful vigil, and cooks 
him gruel when he is well enough to j 
eat it, asking him innumerable times 
“Are you feeling any better, Dada?” 

As soon as he is better, the post¬ 
master promptly applies for a transfei 
But Ratan does not know of his 
intentions. She takes up her old duties 
once again and revises her old lessons 
carefully. One evening he suddenly 
announces that he is leaving the next 
day. “Where are you going, Dada'^ ’ 
asks Ratan. 

“Home,” comes the reply. 

“When will you return?” I 

“I shall not return.” 

Ratan says no more. He tells hei 
how he had applied for a trai'sfe' 
and how his request had been rejet Led 
But he is quite determinled to go 
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He admits that he has resigned his job 
in Older to go home and rejoin his 
family. For a long time, neither of 
them speaks. Then Ratan gets up 
and goes off to the kitchen to prepare 
his meal. She suddenly asks him, 
“Dada will you lake me home with 
you?” 

The postmaster lau^s. “What an 
idea!” He does not think it necessary 
to explain to the child why the idea 
seems to be so impossible. 

When he wakes up the next morning 
he finds water for his bath which 
Ratan has fetched from the river 
well before sunrise. Before leaving, 


he tells Ratan, “Don’t worry. I’ll 
tell my successor to look after you.” 

Ratan bursts out crying, “No, no. 
You need not tell anybody anything 
about me! I want nothing. I don’t 
want to stay here any longer!” 

The postmaster is dumbfounded. 
He has not expected such a reply. 
He tries to give her his salary — 
practically the whole ot it — hoping 
it might come in handy, but Ratan 
falls at his feet crying, “Dada, pray 
don’t give me anything, don’t trouble 
about me,” and then she runs out of 
sight. 

The postmaster sighs and gets into 
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the boat when, in Tagore’s words. 

‘ The rain-swollen river, like a stream 
of tears welling up from the earth, 
swirled and sobbed at her bows, then 
he felt grieved at heart. The sorrow- 
stricken face of the village girl seemed 
to represent for him the great, 
unspoken, pervading grief of mother 
Earth herself. At one moment he 
felt an impulse to go back and bring 
away with him the lonely waif, for¬ 
saken by the world. But the wind 
had just filled the sails and the boat 
had got well into the middle of the 
turbulent current and the village was 
left behind. He comforted himself 
with philosophical reflections on the 
numberless meetings and partings of 
the world.” 

The postmaster is at peace with 
himself readily enough but the little 
girl who had looked after him with 
so much love and devotion — the way 
she would have done had he been 
her own brother — is downright 
stricken by the thought that her 
selfless care could possibly be repaid 
by money or that he should even 
think of it! Hew beautifully Tagore 
sums up her feelings as he concludes 

the story - _But Ratan had no 

philosophy. She wandered about the 
post office with tears streaming from 
her eyes Perhaps she had a lurking 
hope that her Dada might return 
some day and would continue to think 
so until her hopes were finally 
shattered,” 

Tagore's ‘Subha’, the story of a 
dumb girl, is one of the most poignant 
of his short stories. It seems more so 
in the present day context, when we 
compare our attitude towards handi¬ 


capped children to what it used to 
be when Tagore wrote this intensely 
moving story. Especially since the 
handicapped child happens to be a 
girl! Her fate is doomed. There is 
no chance of her finding any 
happiness, love or consideration, eithej 
at her own place or that of her 
husband because she is treated as an 
irksome burden everywhere. 

Subha, the youngest of three sisters, 
is dumb and being so, she “lay like 
a silent weight upon the heart of her 

parents.People seemed to think 

that because she did not speak, she 
did not aho feel. They discussed her 
bleak future in her piesence and she 
realised from her earliest childhood 
that God had sent her like a curse 
to her father’s house. So she with¬ 
drew herself from ordinary people 
and tried to live apart.” 

Subha's father loves her, but her 
mother “looked upon her as a 
deformity,” - - a trial rather "ilian a 
blessing, an encumbrance to be got 
rid of as quickly as possible. This 
knowledge of being a burden and a 
curse hurts the sensitive little girl 
and makes her serious for her age. 
But although she lacks speech, her 
eyes speak for her. Those large, dark 
eyes shaded with long lashes, and her 
lips which tremble like a leaf in 
response to any thoughts that rise 
in her mind, have a language of their 
own, which is “endless in expression, 
deep as the sea, clear as the sky 
wherein played dawn and sunset, light 
and shadow.” But the other children 
do not understand Subha. They seem 
to be afraid of her and never let hei 
join in their play. No one thinks of 
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playing with her. As a result, Subha 
IS without a companion — “silent and 
lonely as the noontide.” 

Her house overlooks the stream, 
so the little girl steals away to the 
riverside whenever her chores are done 
and sits there silently. Here beneath 
the blue sky, nature herself makes up 
for her want of speech and speaks 
to her. In the words of Tagore, “the 
murmur of the brook, the voice of 
the village folk, the songs of the 
boatmen, the cry of the birds, and the 
lustle of trees mingled and were one 


with the trembling of her heart. They 
became one vast wave of sound which 
beat upon her restless soul.” 

But Subha is not altogether without 
friends. There are two cows — Sar- 
bhasi and Panguli — who know the 
sound of her feet. Although she cannot 
speak, she murmurs lovingly and the 
two mute friends understand her 
tender murmurs better than speech. 
Subha comes to the cowshed and 
throws her arms around Sarbhasi’s 
neck or rubs her cheeks against her. 
Pangull turns her great kind eyes 
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towards the dumb little girl and licks 
her face. Subha comes here whenever 
she has a little time to spare. And 
especially when she hears anyAing 
that hurts her. These dumb friends 
always seem to understand her silent 
anguish. They saunter up to her and 
rub their horns softly against her arms 
and try to comfort her in their own 
way. Apart from these two, Subha 
also loves the goats and a kitten 
which jumps into her lap and falls 
asleep whenever it gets a chance. 

Subha has just one human friend 
who is sympathetic. He is a good for 
nothing young man named Pratap, 
who is an idler and spends all his 
time fishing by the river. Subha often 
sees him there. He calls her ‘Su’ 
affectionately and seems to enjoy her 
silent companionship. Subha is very 
grateful for his concern and often 
longs to come to his aid in some 
dramatic manner and to prove to him 
that she is not a useless burden. 

Subha might have been happy 
enough if only she had been allowed 
to spend the rest of her days in the 
same way, as part of the same known 
world. But that is not to be. She is 
a girl after all and has to be married 
off somehow, so that her parents may 
not “lose caste”. Whether she finds 
happiness or not is of no concern. 
Of course, no one in his right mind 
would marry a dumb girl, so it be¬ 
comes necessary to suppress the fact 
until the knot is safely tied — no 
matter what happens afterwards! 
Subha’s parents make arrangements 
to go to Calcutta so that she can 
be married off from there. 




Subha soon understands what is 
happening, especially after Pratap 
jokingly tells her that her parents 
are going to Calcutta to “catch a 
groom” for her! Subha’s heart is 
heavy with tears, “like a mist-wrapped 
dawn.” She goes to her father, drops 
at his feet and bursts out crying. 
He tries to comfort her, but his own 
cheeks grow “moist with tears”. He 
has not the strength of mind to defy 
society and its conventions! 

So Subha goes to the cowshed to 
bid farewell to the friends of her 
childhood. She feeds them for the 
last time and clasps their necks, tears 
flowing. She lies down by the river, 
trying to hold on to the earth, as if 
trying to say: “Do not let me leave 
you.” 

Her paients deliver their dumb 
child into another’s hands, thankful 
that “their caste in this world and 
their safety in the next” is assured! 
Subha's husband promptly rejects her 
as soon as he realises that she cannot 
speak and she is condemned to a 
life of frustration, bitterness, and 
tears. But no one can see those tears 
Her agony is too deep for words. 
As Tagore put it; “In her silent heart 
there sounded an endless, voiceless 
weeping which only God could hear." 

All these Tagore stories and plays 
mentioned in this series are available 
in English and Hindi and in several 
other languages as well. Do read thein, 
even if you cannot read them 
their original Bengali version. 

Swapna 
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SET-ToSEtHeR 

BYV.BALa 


The flavour-filled coffee brew was hot 
and happy. It was even showing off its 
wonderful aroma. For, it was proud of its 
high pedigree; Why,.. even coffeemen 
referred to it with respect, as the brew 
from Arabica Plantation coffee seeds. 

As the brew aroma wafted its way 
towards some delicious milk, it 
exclaimed, “1 admire you milk, for you 
are so nice!" 

"Thank you, but allow me to say that 
though you are black and hot the 
aroma about you is mighty pleasing!” 
hissed the milk, a little nervously. 

A sugar cube, in a bowl, found it hard to 
resist the lure of the coffee brew. 

“My! My! Really ? what an aroma!” said 
; the sugar cube. 

“How sweet of you to say so!” 
said the coffee brew. 

“I suppose we are all 
engaged in a bout of 
mutual admiration,” 
murmured the milk. 


“Myl My! what an aroma! this coffee 
brew aroma!” said the sugar cube and 
gasped, “How I wish I could merge my 
entire being with the aroma of the brew!” 
and lo I as though by magic, the sugar 
cube soon found itself dissolving: 
gradually, the sweetness of the sugar 
became one with the fine aroma of the 
brew. 

The sweet brew now felt drawn to the 
milk and thought, “How I wish I could 
get together, yes... really get together 
with darling Milk!” 

Presto! someone who perhaps heard its 
wish, poured the milk into the brew and 
stirred it all up to produce a concoction, 
at once sweet fragrant and pure. 

Eversince, aromatic coffee brew, per se 
or in combination with sweet 
sugar and pure milk has 
always cheered millions of 
people in different parts of the 
world. (Copyright) 
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The Vetal observed: “O Vikram, when 
I was a man like you before taking the 
form of a vampire, I had heard great 
stories about your unsdom and justice. Vll 
ask you a question and should you know 
its answer, you must reply. If you deli¬ 
berately keep mum, your head voill be 
blown into a thousand pieces.” 

Saying so, the Vedal then narrated a 
story to King Vikramaditya. 


I N the oJdeii days, there was a king 
named Dharamdev. He ruled over 
the fertile land of Dharanipur. Ilis 
queen Mandavi was a very beautiful 
and pious lady. Every day, before tak¬ 
ing lier meals, she would perform puja 
in her palaee. The king and the queen 
had everything to make them happy 
except a child. 

The king s Prime Minister, Bahubala, 
had a .son and a daughter. The daugh¬ 
ter, Suvarnalekha was very beautiful. 
Her brother, Somdutta, was a charm¬ 
ing and brave young man. 

One night Bahubala had a dream. In 
the dream, a goddess told him that the 
king could be bles.sed with a son if he 
were to build a temple for the Devi. 

Next day, at the kings court Bahu¬ 
bala narrated the dream to him. Dlia- 
ramdev was verj happ\ to learn o{ the ^ 
goddesss M'ish. fie calh'd his chief 
architect and commanded, “I intend to 
build a magnificent tem])le lor Devi. 
Select a suitable site and commence 
work immediately. ’ 

A year later the temple was complet¬ 
ed. The king went to his Bajguru and 
said reverently, “Gurudev, the Devi 
temple has been ccmipleted. 1 now want 
the opening ceremony to 1^ held. Kind¬ 
ly fix an auspicious day so that invita¬ 
tions can be sent to our well-wishers to 
attend the ceremony.” The Baiguru 
pored over tlie scriptures and fixed a 
dav for the function. 

The king then told the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, “Send invitations to all the king^ 
neaiby. Don’t forget to extend a special! 
invitation to Tapan, the young andj 
pious king of Mithalapuri.” I 
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The temple was decorated befitting 
the occasion. A big platform was put 
up in the centre for the Yajiw, separate 
pandals were erected for the priests, 
guests, and visitors. Invitees had 
gathered in large numbers to attend 
the gland ceremony. 

The rituals ovei, prasad was being 
distributed, when King Tapan s eyes fell 
on Suvarnalekba. He was chaimed by 
her bewitching beauty and grace. He 
prayed secretly to Devi, “Oh, mother of 
the whole universe, if T gel Suvarnale- 
kha 'as my bride, I Avill expiess my 
gratitude to you with gold equal to mv 
l)ody weight within a year of my mar¬ 
riage to her.” C\urying the image of 
Suvarnalekha in his mind, Tapan loft 
for his kingdom. 

When Tapan was stealthily casting 
his eyes on Suvainalekha, King 
Dharamdev noticed him doing so He 
could also guess the desire in his eyes. 
The next day, Dharamdev sent for 
Bahubala and suggested he should offer 
his daughter’s hand in marriage to King 
Tapan, 

Bahubala bade his son, Somdutla, to 
go to Mithalapuri as an emissaiv. Som- 
'(lutta reached Tapan s capital and, ap¬ 
pearing in the court, told the king, “O 
Sire, T am here to offer you the hand 
of my sister, Suvarnalekha. W^ill you 
please accept the proposal?” 

Tapan’s joy knew no bounds With¬ 
out saying a word, he got up from his 
throne and affectionately embiaced 
Somdiitta as a gesture of acceptance. 

An auspicious day was fixed foi the 
marriage and it was solemnised with 
pomp and gaiety. 
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Tapan was very happy that he had 
won Suvamalekha’s hand. He loved her 
more than anything else in the world. 
Both of them lived happily in Mithala¬ 
puri. A whole year passed, and Tapan 
forgot all about the irledge he had 
made to the Devi when he first saw 
Suvarnalekha. 

Meanwhile, Bahubala wished to per- 
foim a grand Yajna and he wanted his 
daughter and son-in-law to attend the 
ceremony. He asked Somdutta to go to 
Mithalapuri to fetch them. 

At Mithalapuii, Somdutta requested 
Tapan to accompany him along with 
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Suvamalekha to take part in the Yajna. 
Tapaji readily agreed, and the three 
started lor Dharampur with a royal 
retinue. 

When Tapan neared the city, he was 
reminded of his first visit to Dharam- 
piir and the pledge he had made to the 
goddess. Turning to his wife and his 



brother-inlaw he said, “Before I enter 
the house of my father-in-law, I must 
go alone to the temple and redeem my 
pledge to the Devi. Both of you must 
stay here till I return.” 

Tapan then headed straight for the 
temple. He took a bath in the temple 
pond. He entered the sanctum sanc- 
tonim and stood before the idol and 
cried like a child for forgetting his pro¬ 
mise. The sense of guilt for having fail¬ 
ed to keep his word so overpowered 
him that he lifted his sword and be¬ 
headed himself as a penance for the 
lapse. 

An hour passed and when Tapan did 
not return, Suvamalekha giew anxious 
about his well-being. She asked her 
brother to go to the temple at once. 
Somdutta hurried inside and saw the 
beheaded body of Tapan lying on the 
floor. He was afraid that people might 
suspect that he had killed Tapan to 
usurp his kingdom He could not bear 
the thought so he, too, beheaded him¬ 
self. 

The sun was about to set and neith¬ 
er Tapan nor Somdutta had returned 
from the temple. Suvamalekha wonder¬ 
ed what tragedy had befallen her hus¬ 
band and her brother. Leaving the royal 
guard behind she set out for the tem¬ 
ple, where she was aghast to see the 
two beheaded bodies. 

Tears flooding her eyes, Suvarnale- 
kha cried out: “Of what use is life with¬ 
out husband or my brother? Oh, 
Devi, accept me also at thy holy feet.” 
She lifted the sword lying next to her 
husband’s body, but when she was about 
to kill herself, the Devi appeared be- 
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fore her and said, “I am pleased with 
your faith in me. You may ask for any 
boon from me.” 

With folded hands, Siivamalekha 
said, “O Divine Mother, if you are in¬ 
deed happy with my devotion, then re¬ 
vive both my husband and my brother.” 

The Devi granted her wish and ask¬ 
ed Suvarnalekha to put back the sever¬ 
ed heads on the respective bodies. 

Without losing a moment Suvarnale¬ 
kha placed the heads next to the bodies. 
The Devi then sprinkled holy water on 
tljem and vanished. 

The next moment both of them came 
alive. But when tfie two rose from the 
ground, Suvarnalekha realised the grave 
mistake she had committed. It so hap¬ 


pened that when the Devi granted the 
boon to revive her husband and her 
brother, she was so excited that she had 
wrongly joined the severed head of her 
husband to the body of her brother and 
the head of her brother to the body of 
her husband. Now it was too late, and 
the Devi had already vanished after re¬ 
viving the two. 

After narrating the story, the Vetal 
demanded of Vikram in a challenging 
tone: “O Vikram, tell me, which of the 
two persons should she accept as her 
husband?” 

Vikram was composed when he repli¬ 
ed: “Suvarnalekha should accept the 
person who bears her husband’s head.” 

(Turn to page 56) 
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MYTHOLOGY 


All for a Pot 
Of Butter 



6CCHHH.” 

^ Tiptoe, tiptoe, tiptoe. 

“Krishna, Krish—na!“ 

“Hinmmmm.” 

“Where are you, son? WJrat’re you 
doing? Why is it all so quiet?” 

‘T in just sitting here, Ma!” 

‘Oh I hope that boy is not upto his 
old tricks again. iVe had just about 
enougli of complaints and warnings.. 
Send him out to play; he and his friends 
will steal butter from somebody s house. 
Tie him up at home, and he will up¬ 
root trees.' 

Tiptoe, tiptoe. . . . 

“Krishna,-’ 

“Hmmnmi? I’m here Ma, like a good 
boy.” 

“Oh my little darhng .” 

‘He is such a lovable, playful fellow, 
so what if he steals a little butter? 

Children will be children!.But 

v^'ill those cross-patch gopis ever under¬ 
stand? That’s why Krishna broke their 

watcr-pitchers, stole their butter. 

so what.? Isn’t this the age to be 

naughty—to- be full of life?... .Ah! But 
there is no telling what he will be up¬ 
to next.’ 

“Krishna, my love, whal’re you do¬ 
ing, now?’’ 

No answer. 

‘Oh he must have fallen a.sleep.’ 

Tiph>e, tiptoe, tiptoe .... Ah at last 
the butterpot. 

‘Now for a stool, to clamber up. What 
a pih^ Balaram and the gwalas have 
been forbidden from meeting me today. 
Did they care? Not one of them had 
courage to stand upto Ma Yashoda.... 

‘But what’s a pot of fresh butter 
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worth if 1 cannot share it with some¬ 
one? 

‘Oh well! Now that I have tiptoed so 
far without being caught, I might as 
well have my fill. 

‘How come Ma never saw this stool? 
How come she has not removed it from 
this room? 

"Looks like it’s my lucky day today, 
A full butterpot, a stool in the room 
Wait till the gwalas hear of my feast 
today.’ 

Tiptoe with stool tiptoe 

Stool in place. 

Clamber up. 

Stand on toes. 

Reach for the pot. 

Lick lick lick. 

‘Ah! delicious. There is butter and 
butter in the world, 

I, ‘All the gopis work just as hard as 
Yashodamayi at making their potful of 
butter. But why is it that butter made 
at home is the best butter of all.. ?’ 

Another scoop.. 

“Hoop, hoop .” 

“Gasp! You startled me, fellow. 
Where did you come from?” 

“Hoop, hoop,” 

I “Oh you little monkey! It is the but¬ 
ter you’re after.... ? Here, have some.” 

Reach out for the windowsill, while 
on the stool still. Greedy monkey; grabs 
at his hand. Butter on monkey, butter 
on Kanha—no butter in either mouth. 

“Shhhh, Just a minute. If you’re quiet, 
I’ll give you another handful.” 

Leaps. 

^ Ah ah! Ouch! Down comes the pot. 
Down falls Kanha, monkey on top. 

Break, bang, squeal, shout. 


“Krishna, Krishna! My God, what’s 
happened, Krishna?” 

‘1 thought he was asleep. I should 
have known! Just look at this!’ 

“Oh Krishna, Krishna, why do you 
steal? Don’t I give you enou^ butter? 

“And have we come to this? You 
need a monkey as an accomplice?” 

“No, Ma, no. It’s not the butter. This, 
here my monkey friend, dropped in for 
a friendly chat. 

“I thought, sitting on the window- 
.sill, he just might catch a nasty chill. 
All I did was to ask him in. In he came 
in a flying spin—that broke your pre¬ 
cious butter pot—that landed us with 
this sorry lot,” 

“This mess on the floor you say is be¬ 
cause your friend came spinning in? 
Pray, why were you standing on the 
stool, beneath the pot, waiting for this 
sorry lot? And pray, why if it was not 

the butter you were after.your 

cheeks, your chin, wear a layer of but¬ 
ter thin?... .Your hand, your palm, 
your wrist, your arm! 

“Your monkey friend, full of butter, 
stares at me, his eyes aglitter..., 

“All this means just one tiling. It’s 
my butter you ve been stealing!” 

“Ooooh, aah! Ouch stop, Ma! Spare 
a thought for my guest; give him some 
of your butter, it’s the world’s best ...” 

“Oh my darling little Krishna, how¬ 
ever nau^ty and troublesome you are, 
I can’t stretch my anger too far. 

“Here’s some butter for you and your 
guest. He need not really become a 
pest, just to taste, did you say the 
world’s best butter? 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 
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CB.T. NEWS 

Writers Competitioo 

AST year’s Competition for Writers 
was rather unique, inasmuch as it 
was organised in collaboration with the 
UNICEF, who had also stipulated that 
the theme necessarily has to portray 
boys and girls as equals. A wonderful 
suggestion, indeed, if you remember 
how men and women these days vie 
with each other in every sphere of hu¬ 
man endeavour. 

Now, here are the results; In cate¬ 
gory A (picture-book) “Mamanis Ad¬ 
venture'’ by Mrs. Mitra Phukan of 
Ciiwahati, Assam, has lieen awarded the 
First Prize. “The Girl Who Was Not 
Built Right” by Mrs. Krishna Narayan, 
oi New Delhi, wins the Second Prize. 
In category B (general fiction) the Fir.st 
Prize has gone to Dr. Kavery Bhatt of 
Vrindavan, Mathura, for “Once upon a 
Forest”, anti the Second Prize to Mrs. 
Poile Sengnpla, of New Delhi, for 
“The E.\{]uisite Balance”. 

The CBT has just announced the 
Rules of the next competition for 
writers. Tliere are nine categories in all 
for dilferent age groups—like general 
fiction, science-fiction, Indian history, 
heritage and ciiltme, natural history, 
.short sttnies, and picture-books. Entries 
close on^arch 31 next year. 

\Mien the grown-ups take a crack at 
this competition, the children have 
their own competition in painting and 
writing. More details appear on the 
n facing iwge. 




(From page 37) 

handkerchief, twisted and dampened. 
If the particle is on the upper eyelid, 
pull up the top lid away from the eye, 
push up the lower one, underneath 
the top lid and let both go. The object 
would be swept out by the lashes of the 
lower lid acting as a brush. Another 
method is to pul! up the top lid and 
take out the particle with the tip of a 
handkerchief, or a camel hair brush 
as shown in the diagram. 

If neither method is successful, pull 
down the lower lid and put in a drop 
of castor oil or liquid medicinal 
paraffin. This would also help if the 
grit is fixed on the eyeball. Thereafter, 
the eye should be bandaged with 
cotton 01 something equally soft 
between the bandage and the eye. Then 
the doctor’s advice should be taken. 

Bean 


(From page 53) 

Explaining further, Vikram said, “It is 
the head which is the seat of the hu¬ 
man inlellect, and it is the intellect of 
a man that enables him to think and 
difFerentiate his relations with others 
in life. And, as the seat of one’s intel¬ 
lect is in the head, she should accept 
that person to be her husband who has 
the head of her husband. In a himian 
bod}’, 4he head is the supreme part,” 
Nt) sooner had Vikram broken his 
silence than the Vetal slipped away 
from his shoulder and flew back to the 
ancient tree. Wielding his sword, Vik¬ 
ram gave chase to the Vetal. 


K. V. Singh 
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HANKAR’S INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S COMPETITION 1987 


RULES 


1 The Competition is open to children all over 
the world They should have been born on 
or after January I, 1971 

2 There is no entry fee 

3 Competitors are free to choose the theme/ 
subject they are interested in, or like most 

' for their paintings/drawings/wntmgs 

4 Each entry should be certified by the parent/ 
guardian/teacher that it is the original, 
unaided work of the competitor done during 
1986 Entries should be an individual effort 
and NOT a combined work 

5 Every entry should carry the following 
information in ENGLISH and m BLOCK 
LETTERS, at the back of the painung/ 
drawing or at the end of the written work 

* I uU name, of the competitor 

* Bov or girl 
Date of birth 
Nationalitv 

* Full address 

* Subject talc of the entrv 

6. No entry will be returned. The copyright of 
all entries will rest with Shankar’s Inter¬ 
national Children’s Competition 

7 All packets should be pre-paid/adequately 
stamped and mailed directly to reach 

Shankar’s Intel national 

Children's C ompetilion 

Nehru House 

4 Bahadur Shah /afar Marg 

New Delhi 110002 

8. The last date for receipt of entric* is 
December 31,1986 

9. Competitors from countries other than India 
arc advised to despatch their entries, if sent 
by sea mail, well in advance allowing 
sufficient time for transit. 


PAIMCSGS DRAV^INGS 

10 Any medium, other than black lead pencil, 
can be used 

11 The size of each entry should NOT be less 
than 30 cmx40 cm (12'x 16*) m size. 

12 A competitor may submit up to 6 entries. 
They should NOT be mounted/framed. 

HKITTFN WORK 

13 Only entries written ongmaiiy in ENGLISH 
will be considered. Translations from other 
languages do not qualify for the competition 

14 Entries may be in the form of poems, plays, 
short stones, essays, descriptive writing and 
the like. 

15 A competitor may submit up to 6 entnes. 
Th<^ should be in a neat handwriting or 
typed 

PRIZES 

16. The entnes will be judged by the organisers 
with the help of a juiy. 

17 The following pnzes are offered — 

i) The President of India's Gold Medal for 
the best painting drawing 

ii) Ihe Children's Book Irusl (rold Medal 
for the last written work. 

III) 24 Jawaharlai Nehru Memorial Gold 
Medals lor the next best paintings/ 
diawings wiiticn work. 

IV) About 400 Silver medals and 400 prizes, 
v) C'ertifiLates of Merit to deserving entries. 

18 The best entnes will be published in 
Shankar’s Children’s Art Number, Volume 
38 (expected to be ready in December 
1987). Selected entries will also appear in the 
monthly magazine for children, “Cwldrbn’s 
World”. 

19 All competitors are entitled to a copy of the 
Alt Number (Vol. 38) at half pnee. TTiey can 
reserve their copy by remitting U.S. $ 7.00/ 
£ 4.00 by cheque/draft/money order. 
(Rs. 25.00 for competitors m India only.) 
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Pen>portraits of 
Fifty Famous Scientists 



When the world knew 
only nine numbers, 
Indians were discovering 
the concept of zero. 

When the men and 
women m other lands 
covered themselves with 
barks and leaves Indians 
were making clothes trom 
cotton. 

When the Greeks could 
count only up to the 
power of 4, and Roma 
up to the power of 8, 
Indians were already 
counting up to the power 
of 12. 

Indians had an amazing 
scientific knowledge even 
5,000 years ago. 

“Our Scientists’' by 
Dilip M. SaM tells you 
of the people who 
coattibutod to the 
phenomenal growth dt 
scienoe in India: 
from Charaka to 
Chandrasekhatl 
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Dear, Convent School Goer. 

Your one regret! 

you know ENGLISH, understand It well, 
but somehow can’t speak fluently— 
hesitate while speaking— 

Here is a sure—shot course—recommended 
by your favourite Kapil Dev. 

RAPIDEX ENGLISH 
SPEAKING COURSE 

A Book that’s been setting and breaking its 
own records. 




Now the choice of over 

2 , 00 , 00,000 


(Two crore) readers. 
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to learn Spoken English 


—Kapil Dev 

Make Rapidex your guide and mentor and sec the difference. Get the 
tips and start praebsing. Advance steaddy through trial and error—and 
you will find yourself speaking English FLUENTLY and 
FUWLESSLY 


Learn through your MOTHER-TONGUE 


Separately published in Hindi, Marathi, Gujeirah, Bangla. 
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PUSTAK MAHAL Khan Baoli, Delhi-110006 
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The most exciting years of your iife 
can aiso be the most uncertain. 



Get a hold 
on your life 
andfashion 
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future wjth 


PARTHA 

THE SELF-DEVELOPMENT 
MAGAZINE 


Brought to you from the house of 
Amar Chitra Katha and Tinkle 

Speciallv devised by uncle l-ai for the young 
and the young at heart 
Partha the new monthly magazine that lays 
special emphasis on your career and 
personality development it also brings you 
science sports current affairs and general 
knowledge to widen your horizons 
Free Offer 

Each annual subscription will entitle you to 
receive a free copy of the book 

The Partha Way to Success 


Mail till, coupon today to 

Partha Books Division 

Nav Pfabriat Chambers RanadePoad Drdat Somuiy W028 
I Deal Siis 

I Pleasr eniol mt a asubscrbtrtoPARTHA lyeaiR AS 
I Nanw _____________________ 


u Draft No . 
For Ra_ 
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. Dated_ 
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Dear Sir, 

Really, there is none to match Children’s 
World It IS becoming more and more 
interesting and delightful these days That 
IS why all the members of my family read 
and enjoy it The serial “The Ancient Well” 
and ‘ Inspector Garud” are superb 1 hope 
you will introduce more stones and jokes 
Dheeraj Pandiia, Sopore 

I was filled with joy when I saw the Sep¬ 
tember issue The stories, “Radha’s Grapes”, 
“The Decision and “The Tyre that Burst” 
aie very interesting Please give us blow¬ 


FROM OUR READERS 


ups of cricketers of foreign teams Also 
more stones from famous books 

Rajesh Nayak, Hubii 
Your magazine is the best tor school 
students Can we have a pets corner? The 
October issue seemed incomplete without 
blow-ups 

P Isaac Philip, Mancherml 
In the October issue, “Festival Time” and 
the poems, “Hospital” and “Life”, were 
really nice Please publish a photo feature 
on the Indian Hockey team in the Sports 
section 

Sainam Khagta, Jhaiay 


... From the Editor 


Once again, here’s a bumper number 
Keeping in mind that November is a special 
month for childien—^what with the Chil¬ 
dren’s Day on the 14th and all the festive 
occasions preceding and succeeding it, we 
have packed the magazine with items that 
have a bearing on all these Take for ins¬ 
tance the poignant story of Edmond Clmt, 
who died at the age of seven leaving a 
legacy of over 20,000 drawings (page 15) 
A feature on the late Ramkinkar (“The Boy 
from Bankura” — page 32) recalls how he 
took a fancy for painting and when he was 
sent to Shantiniketan to study art, the 
masters there wondered whether he had 
anything more to learn A Delhi-based 
artist held his first show recently All his 
paintings on display had just one theme. 
Children Was it “an exhibition of me”? 
jg^sks Anasuya (page 18) If every child visit- 
the show had had similar feelings, it 
^^uld have been but natural In Sankaran 
PNamboodiri, we have a music prodigy and 
libe “muses” on his not-so-mean achieve¬ 


\ 


ments in his interview on page 67 More 
‘amusing’ is Sandeep Marwaha’s account of 
his introduction to the computer (page 12). 
Jaya Venugopal wished that a story be 
woven around her, and that is exactly what 
Christel Devadawson has done (page 10), 
based on material provided by Jaya herself. 

During the 10th Asiad and the days after, 
the one name that remained on everybody’s 
Ups was that of PT Usha So, who else 
could be oui blowup this month except 
that “golden” girl of the Games? It goes 
with a brief sketch of her growth into an 
international sportswoman to reckon with. 
Alongside, we have the Asiad story in two 
parts—one exclusively on India’s perform¬ 
ance at Seoul Though people may des¬ 
cribe it as “dismal”, our young medallists 
seem to reassure us that we have the poten¬ 
tial That hope should enable us to forget 
all disappointment for the time being and 
rejoice at the festivities November has m 
store for us A ‘Happy DiwaU’ to you all 
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M iniU tiptoed from the dining room 
to the portico. For quite some time 
she watched her grandfather, seated on 
the easy-chair, w-ith a frown on his al¬ 
ready wrinkled face and a pencil behind 
his right ear. 

“Nanaji, what are we doing for Di- 
wali?” Mithu asked curiously. 

“Well, the usual, my child,” replied Na¬ 
naji as he patted her cheeks and returned 
to his newspaper It was her fourth day 
at her maternal grandparents’ place and 
Mithu had already discovered that noth¬ 
ing, really nothing, could take away Na¬ 
naji from the crossword at 8 o’clock in 
the morning. 

Now what did he mean by ‘the usual’? 
wondered a wide-eyed Mithu. When her 
mother insisted on spending Diwali with 
her parents in the village, Mithu had pro¬ 
tested very loudly. “Oh no, Mummy! Who 
will I play with in the village? Here in 
Delhi I have Dada, Dadi, Chacha, Chachi, 
Tarun, Neha, and all my friends.” 

“Your Naniji’s health has gone from 
bad to worse. We must be by her side to 
cheer her up for Diwali.” 

“Who will cheer me up?” Mithu com¬ 
plained. 

“Now, Mithu, you’re being very selfish. 
Naniji has loved and ^ cared for all who 
came in,,touch with her. Today she is old 


and ill. She needs us by her side to com¬ 
fort her,” her mother had said, looking 
a little sad and a wee bit concerned, too. 

Mithu, a five-year-old, felt that some¬ 
times it was difficult to understand the 
world of grown-ups, especially when Tarun 
Bhaiya was not around. Tarun was her 
brother, four years older who. along with 
their cousin Neha, made her little world. 
Tarun was staying back in Delhi because 
of his maths tuitions. 

“Bhaiya and Neha will be riding their 
new bikes, eating lots of goodies, bursting 
crackers from morning till night, and 
here I am so lonely.. ” A tear-drop 

rolled down her chubby cheek. Even 
her mother did not have time for her, 
Mithu thought. She was busy taking care 
of her grandmother, who had become so 
weak that she could not even talk. 

As Mithu walked down the corridor to 
the back of the house, she found Champa, 
the maid, deeply engrossed in scrubbing 
the floor. 

“Champa, can you make a swing for me 
on that mango tree?” she begged. 

“I’ll do it for you later in the afternoon. 
The entire house must be sparkling clean, 
as sparkling clean as your Naniji would 
have made it for Diwali,” she replied. 
“Why don’t you tell Bhima? Maybe he’ll 
make a good swing for you.” She then 
picked up the mop and began scrubbing 
the floor again. 

Mithu ran down the steps, to the nar¬ 
row path leading to the cowshed. “Bhima, 
please make a swing for me,” she pleaded. 
Even he was busy at this time. “Sorry, 
little one,” he said, “first the cows have 
to be fed, and then I’ve to clean up the 
barn, the shed, and the entire front lawns. 
Diwali is a busy day for me. I’ll put up a 
swing for you tomorrow,” he said, aniKng 
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gently at her. She could see the cows 
waiting eagerly to be fed. 

*Nobody has time for me; it makes me 
feel so sad.’ Mithu could feel the tears 
pricking her eyes. She sighed and sat 
down on the steps of the verandah, watch¬ 
ing Bhima pat the cows and talk to them. 

’But Bhima is a nice man,’ she thought. 
Only yesterday he had told her the story 
of Kapish, the naughty monkey, who fell 


into a well. When the animals in the jun¬ 
gle fished him out, he had become a flrog. 
However, he still had the monkey’s tail. 
Whenever he used to hang down the tree 
by his long tail and sing love songs, all 
the animals would laugh and say, “Listen, 
Frogkey, you can’t sing, you can only 
croak.’’ That was indeed the funniest story 
she had ever heard. 

Soon it began to drizzle, and Mithu 
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went into her room, where she saw the 
most wonderful sight. There, on the win¬ 
dow, framed by yellow curtains sat the 
most beautiful bird. A wee bird. A pretty 
bird with a red beak and blue and yellow 
feathers. It had a yellow crown on its well¬ 
shaped head It was singing a melodious 
song. A song, chirpy and happy. 

“What’s your name.’*” Mithu enquired. 

“Tweet, tweet,” replied the bird, strik¬ 
ing a very regal pose. 

“That’s a lovely name. Mine is Mithu. 
I’m lonely today, because there’s nobody 
to play with me. You’re lonely, loo, aren’t 
you?” 

“Tweet, tweet.” 

“But you’re happy! You make me feel 
happy, too,” exclaimed Mithu, as she clap¬ 
ped her hands with glee 

The bird tilted its head to one side, 
eyed Mithu very knowingly, and continu¬ 
ed its solo performance. “My Tarun Bhai- 
ya will be very happy to meet you. He’s 
ver>’^ fond of birds. You know, he has an 
album full of pictures of beautiful birds. 
Bhaiya and I sing duets. Come, let’s sing 
a duet, too.” She went and settled down 


on a chair. “I’ll sing the words and you 
sing the notes, okay?” 

“Tweet, tweet,” replied the bird. 

“It’s a happy happy happy day,” sang 
Mithu. 

“Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet,” sang 
the bird. 

“It’s a happy happy happy day. 

It’s a happy happy happy day. 

So lot's sing and dance 

and tell the world, 

It’s a happy happy happy day.” 

“Tweet, tweet, tweet, to-to-tweet, tweet, 
tw'cet, tweet.” 

Mithu got up and started dancing, her 
face a picture of newfound joy.... joy of 
sharing Nature’s delightful secrets. 

“A happv Diwali to you, 

A happy Diwali to me, 

A happy Diwali to every one. 

Let's be as hapjiy as can be.” 

“Tweet too too too, too tw-eet, too too 
tweet.” 

“Oh look, birdie tweet’ A Diw'ali gift 
for us from the sun,” e.xclaimed Mithu 
as she ran to the window and ])oinled to 
the colourful rainbow that appeared in the 
skies at that very moment of gaiety and 
merriment. 

Vanessa Elmana 


LIFE 

Life 2 S full of misery and happiness, 
with a new idea after an idea. 

Ideas change minute after minute, 
ivith the change of mind. 

It has to bear all hardships, 

and can come to an end any time, 

like a machine. 

which can stop any time. 

Mohan Sardana (13) 
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FESTIVAL TIME 





S IVAKASI. A name that spells magic — 
of matches, match-boxes, match-box 
labels, cinema posters, and of course, 
Diwali crackers and fireworks! A small 
town in Tamilnadu, Sivakasi has become 
synonymous with all these, having pioneer¬ 
ed their manufacture nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

It is in Sivakasi that a variety of crack¬ 
ers, sparklers, and other items which fill 
the market during the Diwali season, are 
produced. Situated in the Ramanatha- 
puram District, Sivakasi’s factories manu- 
lacture about 150 varieties, giving em¬ 
ployment to nearly 2,000 families — men, 
women, childicn all included. Therefore, it 
can be called a cottage industry, because, 
except for the filling in process, the rest 
of the work is done by women, either at 
home or in factories. The cardboard 
packets, tubes, and other items, which 
serve as the base-material, are all made 
at home. 

The factories are situated a little away 
from the town. Special buildings have 
been constructed for making different 
types of articles Men take the leading 
part in filling in the explosive materials, 
while women do the packing part of it. 
For making capes for the toy guns, 
additional precautions are taken 
The main items manufactured are the 
crackers familiarly known as Patakas, and 
the sparklers with such fancy names as 
Pencil, Vishnu Chakram, and Tharai Chak- 
ram that rotates on the floor. Capes or 
the toy guns go by the name of Amaroes. 
Single crackers include Anu Gundu or 
Atom Bomb. 

Crackers are made by filling in the 
explosive material in long tubes cut to 
standard sizes. Then the fuse known as 

(Turn to page 19) 
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The Flight I 
of the Flamingo 
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4ip OOR Larisa,” thought Jaya Venu- 

X gopal, as she read her Polish pen- 
fncnd’s letter, “I wish I could do something 
to cheer her up." 

Jaya gazed a little sadly on the stretch 
of sun-baked earth of Jamnagar that she 
could see out of her window. Although she 
had been in this part of Saurashtra for 
only a short time, she loved it as if it had 
always been her home. She thought of 
the exciting moments of her stay in Jam¬ 
nagar, such as the time she had first seen 
the vast shallow depressions in the soil 
that, she found, were among the most im¬ 


portant salt pans in Gujarat, in which fine 
white salt was obtained from what had 
once been briny sea water. How she longed 
to give Larisa a slice of her happiness! 

Suddenly Jaya’s face brightened, as she 
saw her best friend, Smita Desai, who 
lived opposite her house, waving to her 
to come over. As Jaya crossed the road, 
Smita came running out to meet her. 
“Mummy’s getting a super tea ready,” ex¬ 
plained Smita, “so I wanted you to come." 

Meanwhile, a smiling Mrs. Desai wel¬ 
comed Jaya. “I knew you enjoyed sam¬ 
pling our Gujarati delicacies, so I made 
some Bhakarvadi today. Won’t you try 
some?” Minutes later, Jaya and Smita 
were tucking into the delicious potato 
snack. “This is scrumptious. Aunty,” ex¬ 
claimed Jaya. “I’ve not had such a treat 
in a long time.” 

“It’s nice to see you looking cheerful 
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again,” remarked Smita, as she reached 
out for another piece “Why were you 
looking so gloomy?” 

“I was thinking about Larisa,” explained 
Jaya. “You know, I told you that she 
might have to undergo an operation after 
that accident she had while skiing, last 
month. She has just written to me that she 
is now in hospital and is terribly depress¬ 
ed. All that she can see from her ward is 
a leaden sky, with greyish white snow pil¬ 
ing up on the ground. 1 wish 1 could bring 
some sunshine into her life'” 

“Why don’t you write to her about the 
mad capers we cut at school?” inquired 
Smita. “Or perhaps you could send her one 
of the miniatures that are copied from the 
art objects in the Jam Sahib’s palace. You 
can choose a little multi-coloured lamp, 
Jaya She might like that.” 

“That’s true,” said Mrs. Desai, pouring 
out the tea, “but our local legend has it 
that if you see the first flamingo of the 
season, you have a year of happiness 
ahead of you If only you could make it 
work for Larisa' Your garden attracts such 
a variety of birds But she lives thousands 
of miles away.” 

Jaya only nodded politely at the time 
and thought little of the idea Only when 
she went home did its possibilities strike 
her. “Why don’t I paint a picture of the 
first flamingo and send it to Larisa?” she 
‘ thought. Nor was this such a far-fetched 
plan as it seemed. Jamnagar itself was a 
bird lover’s paradise, as thousands of 
migratory birds made it their home for a 
short spell every year. Mrs. Desai was 
right about Jaya’s little garden, too. Only 
a few weeks ago, Jaya and Smita had 
watched entranced, as a beautiful flock of 
black and white storks had halted there 
for a few moments on their journey to- 



“/ was born in New Delhi and have 
lived in Bombay and Jamnagar. I liked 
my stay in Jamnagar the best. It is a 
town in the Saurashilra region of Guja¬ 
rat. It IS a bird-watcher's paradise, as 
thousands of migratory birds visit 
Jamnagar every year. I used to see 
peacocks, flamingoes, and other birds 
m my garden. I like reading and play¬ 
ing badminton. My favourite hero is 
Robin Hood, and 'heroine’ Mother 
Teresa. I would like to be the heroine 
of a story in ‘Children’s World’.” 


wards a stretch of water nearby which 
they would make their home. But a 
flamingo! Even the memory of the gor¬ 
geous rain dance she had watched a couple 
of peacocks perform recently paled in 
comparison, as Jaya imagined the deep 
pink and grey shades she would use to 
paint the flammgo to be sent to Larisa. 

Fortunately for Jaya and Smita (with 
whom, of course, Jaya had shared her 
idea), they did not have long to wait, 

(Turn to page 75) 
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J WAS stumped! Having just ‘typed’ in 
a computer program of seemingly 
infinite length, the only response I got 
from the computer was a dull question 
mark that flashed on the screen. I typed 
in a few more machine-code instructions 
experimentally; 

LDA $ 23 
TAX 

LDA $ 24 
TAY 

JMP/209 A 

Once again, 1 instructed the computer to 
carry out the commands I had given it. It 
answered by clearing the screen, even 
erasing the previous question mark, but 
that, alas, was all it did. 

I ga/ed at the blank screen intently. It 
seemed a perfect replica of my mind, at 
that moment in time, devoid of all thought. 


As I sat there, the sun slowly made its ap¬ 
pearance from behind the clouds. Rays 
of sunlight traversed through the window 
of my room and cast a bright spot on my 
computer. They, however, did not shed 
any light on the mistakes in my program. 
Thoroughly bored, I allowed myself to be 
overcome with drowsiness. My thoughts 
returned to me and made their way to a 
point two years back in my memory, 
when I had first heard of computers. 

I had just joined my school in London 
and, not being familiar with the class¬ 
rooms, had wandered into the computer 
room by accident. There I saw six or seven 
boys tapping away at their respective key¬ 
boards. quite oblivious to what was going 
on elsewhere. 1 had never used a computer 
before and became interested. "IIow does 
it work?” 1 asked the teacher there. He 
smiled and poured out a whole list of 
jargon at me which made my concept of 
the computer even more confused than 
before 1 decided to learn how to use the 
computer. 

For a few weeks, I went regularly to 
the computer room and tried out some 
computer program. The first thing I 
learnt was that the computer does not 
understand a complex language like Eng¬ 
lish; instead a much simpler and more 
logical language is used. One such langu¬ 
age IS RASIC, which I used to write my 
first ever computer program. If the 
computer could understand English, my 
program would have asked it to print 
my name on the screen and to continue 
printing it dow'n the screen endlessly. In 
BASIC, however, a similar set of instruc¬ 
tions would be a program of two lines— 

Line 1 PRINT “SANDEEP” 

Line 2 GO TO 1 

The success of this program had spark- 
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ed off an interest to learn more commands 
m BASIC and write more complex pro¬ 
grams The total number of BASIC 
commands is around eighty, although it 
varies foi each computer It is the diffeient 
tombinations of these commands that 
make up a computer piogram or co the 
teacher told me 

Aftei acquiring a thorough grasp o* 
BASIC I had pondered upon the next 
logical step tor me Such a step usually 
involved cleveily foimulated questions 
but I decided to go ahead and put the 
cjuestion to m> dad blatantly Dad ’ I 
said can I have a computer"’ 

‘„No son he answeied, as if pie 
reheai seel 

Undaunted I ventuiccl fuUhei But 
■why"’’ 

It uill clisiupt vour studies son pat 
came the reply 

Not at all' 1 protested Oui teacher 
was telling us onl> the othei dav how 
jirogiaining a computei shaipens the 
intellect of a person” 

My father had then seemed interested 
Seizing the oppoitunity I pressed furthei 
A sharp mind theiefore could do 
wonders for my maths and physics ” 
‘Okay we’ll see” was the cuit reply 
which I knew from experience meant 
80 per cent “yes” and only 20 per tent 


“no” A few days later, there was a sale 
in a computer shop, and that was the day 
my computer arrived in the house 
My father used to be away at work till 
6pm which gave me ample time to slip 
away info my loom and play a few com¬ 
puter games With skilful eye-hand co- 
oidination I would wield my joystick to 
blast the aliens attacking my spaceship 
or move a little man through an under¬ 
ground maze, avoiding hostile creatures 
at the same time One of my favourite 
games was ‘Computer Chess’, in which 1 
would match mv wits against those of my 
electronic opponent in an exciting but 
gruelling match Soon however I got 
bored of playing games and decided to 
trv and wiite one myself One thing I 
didnt understand was how the aliens or 
the spaceships m the games were made 
to appear on the screen 
I asked my teacher Gesticulating wildly, 
he explained that the screen is divided 
into a number of dots called pixels, in a 
symmetrical fashion along and down the 
screen By turning on certain pixels, 
characters can be made He explained by 
showing that the letter ‘A’ which appears 
so often on the screen is made up of a 
number of pixels The ones that are turn¬ 
ed on produce the letter Similaily, he 
explained that a spaceship is also just a 
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Letter “A’ made up of pixels 

combination of pixels. 

1 went home excitedly that day and be 
gan to work on a game However, 1 soon 
ran in(o a problem I discovered that, 
for a certain routine in my game program, 
the computer carried out the instructions 
very slowly indeed 

“Why"^” I asked my teacher in school 

He smiled in his usual way, patted me 
on my shoulder, and said, “The reason is 
that BASIC IS not the ‘mother tongue’ of 
the computer Just like you would need 
a translator to understand Russian, BASIC 
has to be translated before the computer 
can understand it and perform the 
instructions ” 

“What IS its ‘native language’ then’” I 
asked eagerly 

“It’s a language called machine code,” 
he replied. “When you tell the computer 
to execute certain BASIC commands, a 


part of the computer called the BASIC 
interpreter first translates the program 
into machine code, and only then does the 
computer execute the commands For cer¬ 
tain routines, the interpretation takes a 
long lime, in which case the routine is 
performed very slowly ’’ 

1 went home determined to learn ma¬ 
chine code, and thus speed up my game 
considerably by eliminating the need for 
an mteiprcter Machine code, as I had 
imagined, v\as indeed much more compli¬ 
cated than BASIC After a good many 
weeks, 1 finally grasped the language 
Unfortunately though, the time had come 
for me to leaye my school in London and 
return to India Although my ambitious 
‘game’ pi eject was lelt halt-way, I de¬ 
parted Ironi Kngland content with my 
knowledge ol computers 

In India 1 had continued with my game 
and a’most (ompleted the programing 
tor it, except tor My thoughts sud 

denly bluiied out and I came back to 
reality “Yes ” I murmured “except for 
this obstacle,” and 1 looked at the blank 
screen 

The sun’s rays had moyecl and now 
illuminated only the upper left hand side 
of my computer keyboard, where the keys 
Q,W,ERT,AS were located “ R, T, 
\, S,” 1 repeated to myself They seemed 
to ring a bell “Eureka'” I cried suddenly 
“That’s it' I’ve left out an RTS command ” 

Mv fingers moved like lightning and 
typed in the missing machine code instruc¬ 
tion With bated breath, I made the 
computer execute my game program. 

In pure ecstasy, I watched my rocket 
appear on the screen and manoeuvre 
around till it collided with an asteroid 
and exploded into a multitude of colours 

Sandeep Marwaha 
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His Legacy : 20,000 Paintings 


F or M D Joseph and Ch nnamma, Ed¬ 
mond Thomas Clint was their only 
child For others, he is the greatest child 
prodigy ever born in the held of Art Clint 
produced neaily 20 000 diawings befoie 
he went for his eternal rest at the age ot 
seven 

The doyens of fine art find it difficult to 
beliexe that a little bov has drawn these 
pictures They are near perfect They 
will soon cross the oceans to conquer the 
hearts of people — thanks to UNICEF 
UNICEF counts these woiks of Mastei 
Cl nt as the best a child piod'gy has evei 
pioduced No wonder some of Clint s 


paintings and sketches will adorn UNICEF 
greeting cards this year 
The theme of most of his drawings is 
Nature — nature in its full colour Trees, 
birds rabbits, tigers and the sea were 
there right from the start Later on, Clint 
turned to give form to characters from 
the epics the Bamayova and the Maha- 
bharata stones fiom which his mother 
used to tell him often Though a Christian 
by birth Clint admired these characters 
Edmond Clint was born in Cochin city 
Kerala on Mav 19 1976 He passed away 
on April 15 1983 He started drawing at 
a very early age even before ho had 
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started walking. Nobody ever taught him 
to draw, and that made all the difference. 

“During those infant days, he used any¬ 
thing to draw — charcoal, stone, even a 
little piece of brick. Initially we consider¬ 
ed those lines as just the naughty work of 
our dear little one . ” recall Joseph and 
Chinnamma, who are still not reconciled 
to the loss of the’r only child 

As he began spoiling the walls and floors 
with hjs amateur drawings, they tried to 
prevent him from indulging in his hobby. 
Many a time they even threw away his 
drawing materials. But the boy seemed to 
have a will only to draw. Afterwards, when 
they realised that he was a born artist, they 
began to encourage him. They bought 
him colour pencils, sketch pens and reams 
and reams of drawing paper. The master 
artist continued to make a whole world of 
lines and colours. The ‘Dancing Siva’ and 
the ‘Hunting King’ are some of his 
materpieces 

At the age ol three, when he was afflict¬ 
ed with kidney trouble, Clint, along with 
his parents, had to travel a lot, from one 
hospital to another. These travels gave 
many opportunities to the little boy to ob¬ 
serve Nature. 

Joseph remembers one incident One 
day, they were rushing with the child to 
a hospital, and had to pass the long bridge 
over the Cochin backwaters. 

“Stop the car'” cried the boy. And the 
car was stopped. The little artist took 
time to observe the ships that were an¬ 
chored at Cochin port. That day Clint 
drew a picture of the port. 

The beautiful scenery of his native 
State, Kerala, was an unending theme for 
Clint to draw. Even though he was put 
in St. Thomas School m upper KG, he was 
not able to continue his studies because 


of ill health. 

There was no particular time when Clint 
pursued his creative work. Sometimes, 
at midnight, he would get up from his bed 
full of inspiration. He would call for his 
drawing materials. And he would not be 
satisfied till he had completed at least one 
drawing. 

After drawing for a long time, his fingers 
would pain agonisingly. His parents used 
to press and massage them, while Clint 
would continue drawing with the other 
hand! 

When he was six, his illness became 
acute Before his seventh birthday, the 
master artist passed away, leaving some 
20.000 drawings and lots and lots of 
memories. 

“Mummy, plea.se don’t wake me up 
No, 1 won’t sleep. I’ll just have a nap.” 
These were his last words, as Chinnamma 
recollects memories of that day with tears 
in her eyes. 

Mr Joseph is being approached by many 
art lovers, even from abroad, for Clint’s 
drawings No, he would never sell them. 
His prob'em, however, is now to preserve 
them He is in search of technical advice. 

The State Bank of Travancore recently 
held exhibitions of Clint’s selected works 
at Trivandrum, the capital, and other cities 
and towms of Kerala, to collect funds for 
handicapped children. The exhibitions 
drew such an unending stream of people 
everywhere that they had to stand in a 
queue for hours together to reach the 
display. And when they came out, none 
could be seen without moist eyes. 

The Bank is plarming to organise s milar 
exhibitions at Madras, New Delhi, and 
other places. 

Josma Ettumanoor 
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The little viastei beeves to have relied But when did he take time off from his 
on his imagination to recreate these images illness to observe Nature (his favourite 
of Hindu gods fiom the stones his mother •subject) to recreate those intensely ex- 
told him gressive pictures of the animal world‘s 
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An Exhibition of Me! 


H 


S UDDENLY, m September, 1 met myself 
There 1 was playing, laughing, brood¬ 
ing, wondering, talking, fighting in a 
small room in the Trivem Art Gallery In 
the drawings hung there — Bilash Bose’s 
drawings It was his first one-man show, 
I was told 

Bilash Bose used only pen and ink to 
draw me Here and there, some splashes 
of colour in crayon Why, 1 myself would 
have used only these Can you imagine 
my mother allowing me to mess about 
with paintI can’t 

So, there I was in pen and ink, flying 
a kite, playing in the garden, pretending 
to be a buffalo herd Is that how I look‘d 
With a big head, like a tadpole'^ Is that 
the w'ay 1 walk‘d With a swagger'' Is that 
the way I am, with my arms and legs look¬ 
ing as if they belong to someone else? It 


must be One of my uncles calls me tad¬ 
pole And sometimes, I can’t seem to got 
my arms and legs into any kind of shape 

Bilash Bose, what have you done? There 
I am, looking tor a key to fit the key-hole 
So many keys to choose from An entire 
globe ol keys Don’t you see, Bilash Bose, 
that IS )ust what I do'' All the time Try¬ 
ing to fit things together, trying to 
understand the w'orld. 

In September, 1 met not just myself — 
I met my brother, I met all my friends. 
I met an entire childhood 

Bilash Bose, I met you also As you 
were, 30 years ago As I think you are, 
even now 

1 hope we’ll meet again 

Anasuya Scngupta (12) 
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(From page 9) 

‘Thiri’ is inserted. One end is closed with 
mud. Coloured paper is pasted on the 
outside to make it look attractive. To 
make a bundle, women sit and do the pig¬ 
tailing with the help of the fuse thread. 

Wire sparklers, popular with little chil¬ 
dren who are afraid of the ‘noisy’ ci ack¬ 
ers, are made by cutting copper wires 
to standard size and then fixing them up 
in frames made of two parts, with a num¬ 
ber of grooves to hold the wires. The whole 
frame is then dipped in a special solution 
made to specification by the chemist. The 
solution will neither be watery nor solid 
It will just hold on to the wires when dip 
ped. The frames are then dried in the sun 
and packed in attractive cartons. 

Amaroes or capes for the toy guns are 
difficult to make They are made in sepa¬ 
rate buildings with gadgets which have 
cotton cushions on them. Red sheets aie 
brought and the explosive material is just 
printed on them with the help of a Dot 
I’nnting machine. Over this, another red 
sheet is pasted and the capes are punched 
into singles avoiding even the least amount 
of friction. Useless ones are destroyed 
then and there by throwing them into 
water. Special machines make circular 
boxes for this material. No one is allow¬ 
ed to go into the factory with their shoes 
, on. Evea the slightest friction is sufficient 
to explode the material. 

Vishnu Chakrams are made by filling 
up the explosive material in long tubes 
and then holding them up into a circular 
shape with concentric circles. The circu¬ 
lar ones are pressed tight into frames 
which have long lines separated into sec¬ 
tions. Over this a small wooden gadget, 
cylindrical in shape, is run to make the 
material and the chakrams smooth and 


even. They are then introduced into thin 
wires bent at one end with a bridge to 
prevent the chakram from slipping out. 

Tharai chakrams that rotate on the 
floor are made in the same manner, but 
for rotating on the floor, something simi¬ 
lar to a button is pasted with the cardboard 
packing and padding on either side of the 
chakram. As it rotates on the ground, it 
is called Tharai (floor) chakram. For 
Vishnu chakram, there is no cardboard 
padding on either side. 

For everything, the most important item 
is the fuse. It is only the fuse that sets 
the fire and makes it move in slow 
degrees. For this, lengths of thread are 
prepared and dipped in a solution of 
chemicals and cut to standard sizes. Over 
this thread, coloured paper is pasted and 
twisted by moving them to and fro on 
the thigh. Chemicals like aluminium, char¬ 
coal powder, chlorate, sulphate, nitrate, 
and other sulphur materials are used ex¬ 
tensively, according to specifications. 

For making the cardboard cartons, the 
cut pieces and coloured paper, with de¬ 
signs printed on them, are deliver¬ 
ed in the morning at every household, 
and are collected in the evening. Every 
housewife can earn about five to ten 
rupees a day by making these 

During the 200th year celebrations of 
the U.S.A., Sivakasi crackers were used 
extensively for merry-making. As crackers 
and sparklers are not in demand throughout 
the year, Sivakasi thrives on its match-box 
industry, which also gave birth to the print¬ 
ing industry there. If your hobby is collect¬ 
ing match-box labels, the name Sivakasi 
won’t be unfamiliar to you. Look for it 
when you buy crackers this Diwali. 

N. Ramakrishna 
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W ITH the burning of Havana, his 
brother Kumbhakarna, and son 
Meghnad, the exciting ten days of Durga 
Puja, Navratn and Vijayadashami are 
over But lhe\ leave behind a feeling of 
mounting excitement, too, for we know 
that the wonderful ‘festival of lights’ -- 
Diparali (I)iwali, as some people call it) 
— IS to follow soon Uipavali, traditionally 
celebrated to mark Rama’s triuniphanl re¬ 
turn to 4yodhva from the 14 year exile in 
the forest, hills on Amavasya night in the 
Hindu month of Kartik (October-Novem- 
ber) The night is also reserved for 
JjOkshnu Pi()a in some parts ol the coun¬ 
try It matks the beginning of a new year 
for people engaged in commercial business 
In the excitement of getting new clothes, 
bursting crackers and bombs, feasting on 
all kinds ol goodies, we spare not a thought 
for the actual reasons behind these cele¬ 
brations How' many ol us remember that 
we are not only celebrating the return 
of Rama but indulging ourselves in or 


enacting certain rituals to ward off evil 
or death‘s 

Few of us know that Dipavali celebra¬ 
tions begin two days before Lakshmi Puja, 
which is the main day of celebration The 
first day of Diwah, known as DMnateras, 
falls on Karlik Krishna Treyodashi or the 
thirteenth dark phase night ol October- 
November Most of us know it as the day 
on which new utensils abe bought Yet 
the legend behind the celebration of Dhana- 
teras tells us it is the only festival that 
is a ‘vandana’ to death In fad, of the 
five days ol Dipavali, four seem to be 
dedicated to the God of Death, 'Vamaraj 

Dhanateras is celebrated because, cen 
tur es ago, Yamaraj asked his ‘doots’ il 
they could recall any incident of death 
which had moved them to tears As we 
all know, the Hindus believe that the God 
of Death sends his Yamadools to take our 
souls away at the time of death Yama 
doots are, therefore, naturally considered 
to be ruthless - incapable ol any human 
emotion Yamaraj, they knew, had re¬ 
lented only once — when he gave back 
Satyavan's fife to him because he (Yama¬ 
raj) was outwitted by Satyavan’s wife, 
Savitri The Yamadoots were, therefore, 
naturally quite hesitant to tell their lord 
about the one occasion when they them¬ 
selves had hated their job of taking away 
people’s lives Nevertheless, one among 
them lecounted the story of King Hans 
and King Hem 

King Hans was ruling over Ayodhya. 
One day, while out hunting, he was sepa¬ 
rated from his courtiers, and he wandered 
into Hem’s kingdom King Hem had just 
then become a father He welcomed King 
Hans The baby boy, it was predicted, 
would die on the fourth day after his 
marriage So, King Hans advised Hem to 
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abandon him in the forest to be brought 
up as an ascetic. 

Years later, as luck would have it, 
Hans's daughter was wandering in the 
forest when she came upon a handsome 
youth. The two fell in love, and got mar¬ 
ried True to prediction, the youth, who 
was none else than King Hem’s son, died 
on the fourth day after his marriage. The 
scene of the princess’s sorrow and grief 
that they witnessed, reported the Yania- 
doots, broke even their hearts. Tlie> then 
requested Yamaraj to grant some sort 
ol a boon to ward off death at a very young 
age. Vamaraj himself, moved by the story 
ol the jirincess, said that those young of 
age who did ‘deep-daan’ (donated oil diyas) 
and lit some outside their front doors on 
this day would be able to ward off death 
while they were still young. 

Narnka CJinturdasfn, the second day ot 
Dipavali as the name suggests, has direct 




connections with ‘naraka’ or hell. It falls 
on chaturdashi or the fourteenth day of 
Kartik Krishna Paksh. On this day, people 
rise before daybreak, bathe with oil and 
herbs, and keep their house clean. It is 
believed that anybody waking up after 
sunrise on this day would lose a whole 
year’s good behaviour and piety. Deep- 
daan is also done in Yama’s name on 
Naraka Chaturdashi day. 

When Vishnu, in his incarnation of 
of \’amana, banished King Bali from the 
earth, the king beseeched the Lord that 
on these three days of the month of Kartik 
— Treyodashi, Chaturdashi, and Amav- 
asya — people on the earth be allowed to 
do deep-daan to honour Yama, and light 
up their homes for Lakshmi. Not only 
would they ward off an early death, but 
even Lakshmi would be made welcome in 
their homes. 

Naraka Chaturdashi is also celebrated 
because, on this day, it is believed that 
Krishna had slain the demon, Narakasura, 
and rescued all his royal relatives from 
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prisons fclobraling thoir newfound 
freedom, the kings and queens danced 
with gay abandon 

To commemorate this freedom, people 
light di}as on Naiaka Chaturdashi night 
In Maharashtra and Tamilnadu. people 
must shoot’ firecrackers early in the 
morning, as soon as they have taken a 
bath 

The dark night ol Kartik Krishna Paksh, 
Ainavasya is traditionally celebrated as 
Dijiavali 01 Lakshmi Puja It is the long- 
awaited day on which you wear new 
clothes, exchange sweets with friends and 
neighbours, and look forward to the eve¬ 
ning when the lamps will be lit, and the 
fireworks d]S[)la\ecl During the day. food 
plays a very important role, and in iami- 
lies from Maharashtra and Guiarat. special 



Diwall ‘mithai’, like chaklis, besan laddoos, 
suji laddoos, chivda, bakharwadi, shankar- 
paalis, karanjis, chirotte, and many other 
sweets and savouries which have been 
painstakingly prepared over the weeks, are 
taken out for ‘ofTiciar eating After the 
‘naivedya’ has been offered to the gods, 
it IS time for feasting The afternoons are 
spent making wicks out of cotton wool, if 
you aie still interested in having a tradi¬ 
tional, very correct Diwali with oil lamps. 
Otherwise, people go lor wax candles and 
fancy electric bulbs With the first sign of 
dusk si ait the big bangs that carry on well 
past imdmgnt But in between, people find 
time to go indoors and oiler worship io 
Lakshmi The twinkling lights outside are 
meant to show her the way into your neat 
and clean houses Inside, either an idol of 
Lakshmi or a gold or silver ‘coin’ bearing 
her image is oftered ‘puja’ with kumkum, 
akshat (uncooked rice grains), sugar, and 
flowei'. Businessmen especially in Gujarat, 
open their now account books. 

Another mythological story says that 
wiien Krishna freed the gods from Narak- 
asura's prison, Lakshmi was amongst them, 
loo It was late at night, so Lakshmi and 
the other gods spent the night in the 
Kshirhagai Therefore, though Lakshmi 
IS the chel diety to be worshipped, the 
worshm of other gods is essential on this 
day Some bcLeve that it is necessary to 
make ciriangements lor all the gods to 
spend the night in your house, in due 
comfort’ There is also the belief that on 
this dark Amavasya mght, Lakshmi sets 
out to insjiect and select the most suitable 
home for her and Vishnu The cleanest, 
brightest house pleases her most, believe 
the people, which is why from huts to 
palaces, they are all lit up that night. 
Lakshmi so goes the legend, seeks a house 
for a w'hole year, and who is averse to 
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having wealth or the Goddess of Wealth 
as his or her house-guest'" 

The next day is devoted to Goverdhaii 
puja and is known as the Ainiakoot Vtat 
The story ol how Lord Krishna had lold 
the Brijwasis to 'worship the Goverdhan 
mountain, instead ot Lord Indra, is only 
too well known Indra’s anger at being 
denied the ritual worship by his hitherto 
faithful devotees, who now' began to W'or 
ship Goverdhan (which was responsible 
(oi their land being lertilc), had resulted 
111 heavy rain that he had sent down When 
Krishna lilted Goverdhan effortlessly and 
used it like an umbrella to protect the 
Brijw'asis from the rain, the (hastened 
India stopped the downpour and apologi.sed 
to Krishna The Kartik Shukla Pratipada 
01 the lirst da\ of the new moon m Octo¬ 
ber November is since devoted to Gover 
dhan puja In modern times, it is |ust an 
extension of the Dipavali celebrations 

The curious blend of worship for two of 
the incarnations ot Vishnu -- Rama and 
Krishna — is best seen in the.ie five da'ys 
of Dipavali A'll along we have believed 
that we aie celebrating the leturn of Rama 
to Ayodhya after his exile, but in actuaiit\, 
we are ollermg worship to several 
important Hindu dieties. 

On the last of the five days of Dipavali, 
Kartik Shukla Dwitiya, or the second day 
' of the nevi? moon in Kartik, falls the lovely 
festival ol Bhai-dooj 

Surya the sun-god was married to 
Sangya, who had two children, Yamaraj 
and Yamuna But Sangya could not stand 
Surya’s terrible heat, so she made in im 
age of herself and left her two children 
in the care of their father and the image 
and went away. Yamaraj and Yamuna 
naturally became very fond of each 
other. When they grew up. Yamaraj be¬ 


came the lord of the underworld Yamuna 
seldom met him afterwards. She would 
invite him olten, but he was always busy 
One day. Yamaraj found time to visit his 
sister lie was overwhelmed by the wel¬ 
come she gave him She had prepared his 
favourite foods and welcomed him in with 
a ‘tikka’ of kurakum and ak.shat So 
moved by this was Yamaraj that he express¬ 
ed surprise Being the God of Death, there 
were few who wished to .sec him. leave 
alone make him feel welcome, but here 
was his sister lavishing affection on him' 
When he told her she could ask for a boon, 
all that Yamuna wished lor was his wel 
fare, and at lea.st an annual visit by him 
Pleased by her devotion to him, Yamaraj 
granted thai on this day, ever\ year, if any 
sister remembered the worst of her 
brothers, welcomed him in hei house, put 
tikka on him, and gave him a feast them, 
Yamaraj would grant that the brother 
would not meet with an untimely death 
It IS this beautiful stoiy that w'e com- 
memoiate every year on Bhai dooj ibhai- 
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brother) day when we apph kumkum tik 
kas on our brothers foreheads In keep 
ing with the spirit of Dipavali oil lamps 
are lit on this day too Choice items aie 
cooked for brothers \11 then pranks and 
misdemeanours are forgiven or forgotten 
for the time being and sisters become the 
recipients of lavish gifts 

Having feasted so much in the five days 
of Dipavali one is glad to have some 
respite, and to know that lor such a glori¬ 
ous time to return it will take another year 
of haul work ^nd vet with the shorten 



mg of each day, the early twilight, and 
the nip in the air, the snugness of warm 
clothes and lazais (quilts), one knows 
there are those special days like Guru- 
purab and Id ul Milad to look forward to 
Id ul nnlnd (Milad e nabi), which marks 
Prophet Mohammed s biithday, falls on 
November Pi this year Lnhke Id-ul-fitr 
which mark'- the end of Ramzan or the 
month of fasting and is celebrated with 
great abandon and gaiety, Id-ul-milad is a 
comparatively sober festival probably be¬ 
cause it also marks the death anniversary 
of the Prophet 

Giuiupiaab, or (»uiu Nanaks birthday, 
which clso falls in the month of Karlik 
(November 16 this year) is now devoutly 
celebrated by Sikhs all over the world 
But there was a time when Guru Nanak 
was accepted as Guru Nanak Shah Fakir 
Hindu ka guru Muslim ka Pir ’ 

On Gurupuiab day Sikhs go to the 
gurudwaras where recitations fiom the 
holy Granth Sahib or ihe religious book 
which contains the teachings of Guru 
Nanak take place A prasad of ‘halwa’ is 
prepared at home as well as distributed 
in the guiuclwaras of which everyone 
must partake The langar” or free com 
munity kitchen at the gurudwaras are a 
busy place with devotees not only par¬ 
taking of the meals there but also helping 
to prepare and serve it to others Candles 
and limps aie lit outside houses m the 
evening often followed by a display of 
fireworks 

It IS already mid November by then, 
and time to think of terminal examinations, 
and accept the fact that the festive season 
IS almost over 

Almost only — because we have that 
wonderful birthday to look forward to at 
the tail-end of the year Christmas, with 
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its joyous feeling, will be upon us soon 
followed closely by New Year and a 
whole procession of festivals all over again 
Till then, let us not just think of the 
goodies we shall gorge ourselves on, but 
far deeper of ‘deep-daans’ and of the signi¬ 
ficance of the legends that brought about 
such joyous festivals, Irom sombre origins 
like death and Yamaraj of how we 
could give a more topical twist to the 
sentiments that went into the celebration 
ot these occasions originally 
There is more to life, after all, than 
sweets and new clothes, and it is on 
occasions such as these that we who have 
enough, could possibly spare some for 
those w'ho do not — not merely in terms 
of sweets and clothes, but by enriching 
someone else’s life with a kind deed, a 
thoughtful gesture, or by applying a sooth 
ing touch to ruffled leathers or disturbed 
emotions 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 


DIWALl DO’S AND DONT’S 


DON'T light crackeis inside the house 
or light candles and oil lamps neai 
curtains or other combustible material 
HOLD sparklers (phulihadis) away Irom 
your body 

LIGHT rockets pointing them stiaight up 
NEVER light fireworks from balconies oi 
near buiktings, use terraces oi open 
grounds 

DON’T bend over fireworks while lighting 
them, light them from the side 
DON’T wear long, loose, thin, flowing 
dresses while playing with fireworks 

(Com leu 


NEVER put fireworks in your pocket 
NEVER store firewoiks oi unpack them 
near a flame or a heat souicc. 
NEVER retuin to a firework once lit it 
may explode in your face 
NEVER light fireworks confined in a metal 
container 

NEVER light a flower pot (anar) holding it 
POUR water over burns and go to a doctor 
Don’t apply ointment, butter or any 
oily substance 

BE kmd to infants, the aged, and the sick' 
Don’t light loud crackers near them 

A 1 social ion of India) 


Loss Puseiilton 
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The Veto! observed "0 Vikram, when 
I H\is a man like you before iaknu] the 
form of a vampire, I had heard great 
stories about your uisdom and justice I’ll 
asA- you a question and should you know 
Js aiisiwi. you must reply If you deli- 
beiaiely keip mum, your head mil be 
blou n into a thoiesand pieces " 
tiayinq so, the Vetal narrated a stmii 
to King Vikramaditya 


STORY II 

L ong ago, on the banks of the river 
Yamuna, there was a city called 
Inderpun A Brahmin named Keshav 
Jived there He had a son, Govind, and a 
daughter, Madhavi When Madhavi was of 
marriageable age, Keshav, his wife, and 
son became anxious to get a suitor for her 
One day, Keshav went out to perform 
the marriage rituals for a ric-h man While 
ho was away, a Brahmin couple accom¬ 
panied by their .son, Trivikram, vsited his 
house They wore greeted b\ Madhavi at 
the gate When Trivikram saw Madhavi. 
ho was charmed by her beauty and grace 
Keshav’s wife also liked Trivikram and she 
thought to herself. ‘Here’s a good match 
tor Madhavi I.et me projiose, maybe they 
will agree' She .spoke to the visiting 
family, and the proposal was leadily 
accepted 

By chance, the same day Madhavi’s 
brother. Goviiid. had gone to liis guru’s 
ashram to pay his obeisance After the 
cu.stomary greetings, the Guru encjuired, 
“Is everything fine with your family?” 

Govind said, “By the grace of the Lord, 
everything is all right, except that we 
are somewhat w’orried about Madhavi’s 
marriage ” 

In the ashram, there w'as a young man, 
Vaman who. though he had finished his 
education, continued to stay at the ashram. 
The guru proposed ’Vaman’s name for 
Madhavi'.s hand. Govind at once accepted 
the proposal He thought, ‘Father will be 
very happy to see Vaman ’ So, he took 
Vaman along with him to his house. 

Bv a strange coincidence, the same day 
Keshav also met a young man, Ravidutt, 
at the rich man’s house where he had gone 
to perform the marriage rituals. He told 
him about Madhavi and suggested that he 
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should marry Madhavi. Ravidutt agreed 
and accompanied Keshav to his house 

When Keshav reached home, he found 
two suitors for his daughter’s hand already 
there. He was at a loss to dec/de to whom 
he should give his daughter in marriage 
He held his head in his hands and 
wondered how he would get out ot tlie 
dilemma It was a question ol his family's 
honour 

While Keshav was musing over his 
predicament, his neighbour’s daughter 
came running to him and said in a horri¬ 
fied voice, “Chacha, Keshav (’hacha a 
snake bit Madhavi while we \vere plucking 
flowers in the garden She is lying ovei 
thiere ” 

On hearing the news, everybody rushed 
to the garden and lound Madhavi lying 
on the ground Her face had turned blue 
and she was Irothing at the mouth Im¬ 


mediately, snake-charmers and doctors 
were sent for, but despite their best efforts, 
she could not be revived and ultimately 
she was declared dead. Everybody stood 
by, helpless. 

The tragedy was a severe shock to the 
three suitors They gazed silently and 
sorrowfully at Madhavi’s body 

After the cremation, Vaman said, “Life 
is momentary Of what use is it to me 
if Madhavi is no more’” He then left for 
an unknown destination and became a 
hermit 

Trivikram turned to his parents and 
said, “Madhavi was the first girl who had 
charmed me, and 1 find no pleasure m file 
without her ” He then collected Madhavi’s 
halt-burnt bones in a bundle and keeping 
it on his head, he set out on a pilgrimage 
in search ol peace 

Ravidutt said, T can’t live without 
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Madhavi 1 won’t move away from the site 
where she has been cremated ’’ He then 
built a hut at the site and began to live 
there. 

Vaman moved from one place to another. 
One day, it so happened that a Brahmin 
invited him for a meal to his house With 
much respect, he and his wife waited upon 


the young hermit. Hardly had he started 
eating his food, when some persons 
brought the dead body of the Brahmin’s 
only son and said, “Noble sire, your son 
was returning home, when he stepped on 
a snake and it bit him In a short while 
he died ” 

The Brahmin’s wife, seeing the dead 
body of her only son. cried wildly and 
swooned. 

Vaman, however, observed that the 
Brahmin himself was unmoved Rather, 
he looked normal and turning to Vaman, 
w'ho had .stopped eating, said, “You’re our 
honoured guest, please finish your meal' 

Vaman pleaded, “How can anyone eat 
when there i.s a dead body in the house''" 

The Brahmin coolly went inside and 
brought a bundle of antient palm leaves 
He took out one, read aloud the inscription 
on it, and placed the body of his son facing 
the ea.st He then recited a mantra As 
the Brahmin began chanting, Vaman 
noticed some movement iii the dead body 
He was amazed at the miracle The Brah¬ 
min .stopped reciting the mantra only 
when his son had been revived lully 
There was great jubilation in the family 

Vaman was greatly impre.ssed with the 
magic mantra He thought, ‘If only I 
could learn this life-giving Sanjivim 
mantra. I could also try and bring Madhavi 
back to life ’ With folded hands and in 
an emotion-laden voice, he requested the 
Brahmin. “Learned sire, 1 turned a hermit 
only some days ago on the death of my 
beloved from snake-bite I stood helpless 
next to her dead body and could do nothing 
to save her Had I known the Sanjivini 
mantra, I would have saved her life To¬ 
day, after seeing the miracle that you have 
performed, a ray of hope has been kindled 

[Turn to page 55) 
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J UKI gazed at the calendar, thought¬ 
fully The girl looked beautiful Juhi 
sighed enviously She had never seen any¬ 
one wear so many lewels, and oh' so 



lovely 

The calendar girl reminded Juhi of 
Amita, her friend and classmate Amita had 
recently started wearing a lot of jewellery 


JEWELLERY 

FOR 

JUHI 

— a gold chain, bangles, and anklets — to 
school She showed them to Juhi, and 
had laughed at her for being ‘old-fash¬ 
ioned’ and wearing only a pair of tiny ear¬ 
rings to school 

‘I’m sure 1, too, should be allowed to 
weal more jewellery,’ thought Juhi ‘After 
all. I’m 12 years old, and a girl And don’t 
girls always wear jewellery’^’ 

Juhi turned to her mother, who was 
busy stitching ‘ Mummy, can I wear my 
bangles and anklets and necklace to school 
from tomorrow‘s” she asked 

“Bangles, anklets, and chain'” her 
mother was astonished ‘What’re you talk¬ 
ing about, my dear's” 

Juhi explained 

“Doesn't your teacher say anything to 
Amita about her jewellery^” asked Mummy 
“Doesn’t the monitor warn her’” 
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“Oh, yes. Our Miss does shout at Amita 
and make her lemovc everything. But 
Amita wears it all again alter a couple of 
days ” 

‘ 1)0 >nu think all those bangles and 
chain.s go well with your un.form''’” asked 
Mummy gently 

Juhi did not answer. In her heart of 
luMJi.s, she knew that her mother was 
light, but Juhi Icit she knew best about 
what she wanted She thought her mother 
)iis. (lid not love her or understand her 
‘And do you think it is sale tor young 
gills like Arnila to wear gold?” continued 
hei moiher “Vou’re old enough to judge, 
dull Would you like to be kidnapped?” 

But Juhi was already out ol Ihe room 
She knew her mother wou’d not give her 
ail} jewellery to wear. But Juhi was ada¬ 
mant 11 iMummy would not give hei any 
— well, sJie had her savings in the piggy- 
bank. didn’t she? Her very own money 
Hushing to her room. Juhi opened liei 
|)igy} bank and counted the money Four¬ 
teen lujiees in all Slie was sure she could 
gel some imitat on gold bangles or a chain 
with that nuuh money 01 course that 
wou'd mean postponing buying those 
beautilul lelt pens she had .set her heart 
on lor long But that could not be helped 
now 

That evening, Juhi look her money and 
walked down to the shops .She knew one 
^__ _ _ or two ol the 


tered the first of two adjoining shops. 
Inside, there were three other girls, 
older than her, examining some ban¬ 
gles and chains Standing behind them 
Juhi peeped at the items displayed. 
As the girls were enquiring their 
price, she pricked up her ears. Why, they 
weren’t expensive, alter all! Quickly, she 
bought a louple ol pretty looking bangles 
and a daik pink pearl necklace. She still 
had some money left over. She decided to 
spend it all She bought a ring, too — it 
looked like a diamond ring — and a pair 
ol ear-rings with pink stones Now', all the 
money was spent 

'riirilJcMl with her purchase.s, Juhi re¬ 
turned home. Her mother was out, and 
only her brother. Anil, was at home See¬ 
ing hci, he too rushed out to play. 

Juhi sat in Iront ol her mirror and put 
on all that jeweliciy It leally looked love 
ly Slie looked like a pr.ncess Of course, 
the pink pearls where rather bright but it 
did not matter Ye.^, both the ling and the 
bangles flashed nicely, too What a pity 
they had a week’s holiday from school 
now — she badly wanted to show off her 
latest acquisitions to Amita and her other 
friends 

Soon her mother returned With her 
heart beating fa.st, Juhi opened the door. 
What would Mummy say? Would she scold 
her” .lulu knew’ that she had not done the 
right thing 


'' small ones which 

' Jt^wellery and 
I cheaply at that. 
' X ' Amita had once 

y, ' pointed them out 

J Feeling terribly 


WJ 


alone. 


Her mother smiled at her when Juhi 
opened the door “Have you eaten? Has 
Daddy come home?” she asked “Come 
and help me clean the vegetables and put 
them aw'ay in the fridge, if you’re free.” 

Juhi followed her slowly. Perhaps her 
mother had not noticed as yet 
But as time passed, Juhi knew that 
Mummy was ignoring her jewellery pur- 
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posely She could not possibly have missed 
all that shine and glitter. Why, she must 
have told Daddy, too, as he had just looked 
at Juhi but had not said anything. Juhi 
almost wished that her mother had shouted 
'and scolded her. That would definitely 
have been better than this silence. 
Only Anil leased her, and kept calling 
her a 'chamah-dhamak’ filmstar. Juhi 
nearly removed her jewels, and was be¬ 
coming a little sorry for not having listen¬ 
ed to her mother. But, then, the thought 
of all her savings having gone down the 
dram, prevented her from doing so. Be¬ 
sides, when school reopened, she would 
be able to display her glory to everybody. 


Four days later, when Juhi was combing 
her hair in front of the mirror, she turned 
her head from left to right, admiring her 
pearls. That is when, she saw some pink 
flakes on her neck. What in the world? 
she wondered. Looking closer, she found 
that the pearls were peeling. Putting her 
hand up she tried to open the clasp. Plop! 
Plop! All the pearls fell to the ground. 
The thread had broken! Juhi slowly picked 
them up. It was no use restringing them. 
Most of them were peeling, showing up 
ugly beads of plastic. Juhi quietly went 
and threw them into the wastepaper 
basket. She hoped her mother would not 
notice. 

‘At least I still have the other items,’ 
she consoled herself. 

But the next day saw another disaster. 
Her bangles were turning white! Quietly, 
she picked up a piece of cloth and tried to 
polish them. AlaS! The more she polished 
them, the whiter they became. They too, 
looked ugly. Her ear-rings and ring had 
also lost some of their shine, and now 
looked what they actually were — cheap 
pieces of stone and metal. Juhi felt close 
to tears. She pulled off everything and 
threw them into the wastepaper basket. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” asked her 
mother gently. She had peeped in to find 
out whether Juhi was ready for school. 

“Oh, Mummy,” sobbed Juhi, clinging to 
her “1 don’t want that silly jewellery. 
It’s all spoilt now. And it didn’t even look 
nice on me Are you still angry with me, 
Mummy?” 

“I was never angry with you, dear,” said 
Mummy. “1 only felt hurt that you should 
have done something which you knew 
I would not like. Did you feel lovely in 
all that finery?” 

(Turn to page 36) 
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A LITTLE boy is playing alone. A bright 
sun shines overhead. In the distance, 
tall palm trees kiss the vast canopy of 
the deep blue sky The boy plays and 
sings, runs and laughs wildly. Up and down 
the village roads go bullock-carts making 
screeching sounds They scatter red dust 
in the air. The boy sees this and laughs. 
The red dust covers the bushes all around, 
each banana leaf too The boy looks at the 
street dog It barks It protests It does 
not like the sanUuil watch-dog walking 
beside a cart The boy finds a meaning 
in it all. He understands the language of 
the cart’s movements, and the watch-dog’s 
bark. And, then, it is all quiet. It is the 
silence of the Indian villages. Suddenly 
the boy’s cry breaks the stillness. 

‘Here’s what I was looking for!’ 

The boy pulls out a lump of deep blue 
soil from the rugged earth. It is the most 
wonderful discovery he has made in the 
sloping red and grey terrain Up and 
down the terrain he dances and sings for 
joy He fondles the soil and lakes it home 
merrily 

Now comes the moment of creation 
The boy places the deep blue soil on 
his palms. Wanting to give it a shape, he 
touches it with his fingers He moulds 
figures of birds and people. But, he is not 
happy. He becomes restless. 


The boy runs straight to Ananta Mistry, 
a carpenter and image maker He shows 
him the blue soil Ananta loves the boy 
He sees the deep blue soil through the 
eyes of the boy He inspires the boy to 
make images 

The march is on 

The boy now opens up newer and newer 
avenues of creation He finds a second 
home in Shantinikctan In the freedom of 
the open skies there, the boy creates and 
creates. The boy is Ramkinkar Ramkinkar 
Baiz He is a born artist — ‘a major genius 
ot the century.’ 

★ 

Ramkinkar was born on May 25, 1906 
at Jugipara in the district of Bankura, 
West Bengal. It is a very small village 
The villagers are mostly farmers. There 
are carpenters, weavers, blacksmiths, and 
image-makers in this village, too They 
live very simply and peacefully Life here 
IS unhurried. 

Ramkinkar was the second son of 
Chandicharan Baiz His mother, Sampurna 
Devi, was a pious woman She was soft- 
spoken and loved her children She told 
them stories from the Bamayana and the 
Mahabharata in a very interesting way. 
Ills father also was an expert story-teller 
and inspired the children to heroic deeds 
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and to have noble ideals Ramkmkar, 
from his very boyhood, took great delight 
in these stories Every evening he sat 
beside his father and read out portions 
from the Ramayana 

Like all lovers of nature, Ramkmkar 
shied away from school Schools wore 
like big cages to him Nevertheless he 
was admitted to Suresh Pandit’s Pathsala 
Later ho became a student of the Banga 
Vidyala’sa a municipal school at Bankura 

It was the time when India’s fight for 
fieedom was at its peak with Gandhijis 
Non cooperation Movement Ramkmkar 
was then a student of Class X at the 
National School Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das a great ficedom fighter, had started 
these National schools under the National 


Council of Education Many great leaders 
of India were educated in these schools 
Ramkmkar’s parents also wanted their 
son to be educated in one of these schools 
It was here that he came m close contact 
with one of the greatest freedom-fighters 
of India — Bhupendranath Dutt 
Even m school, Ramkmkar’s heart 
pined for the deep blue canvas, the vast 
open fields, and the trees and the bushes 
and the birds and the beasts He could 
capture on canvas the ripples m the nbbon- 
like river He could sing with full-throated 
ease He could wnte m colour the langu¬ 
age of the wandering clouds, the golden 
sunshine the silver moon, and the star- 
studded sky Moreover, he never forgot 
the lesson he learnt from Ananta Mistry 
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His early interest in pottery, carpentry, 
and painting was everlasting. He found 
songs in lumps of clay. Some of Ram- 
kinkar’s paintings, even at that stage, 
spoke. Dead wood found life in the hands 
of this little master. 

Anil Baran Play, a Congress organiser, 
sensed Ramkinkar’s likes and dislikes. He 
also realised that the charkha was not the 
boy’s medium of growth and development. 
He advised Ramkinkar to paint posters for 
the Non-cooperation Movement. In his 
Atmakatha (autobiography), Ramkinkar 
describes this stage of his life: 

“It was the period of the Non-coopera¬ 
tion Movement. All the schools and 
colleges were closed. A benevolent pro¬ 
fessor took me to the National school and 
enrolled my name as a Congress volunteer. 



Anil Baran Ray, a Congress organiser, did 
not allow me to go about distributing 
charkhas. Instead, he advised me to draw 
the portraits of leaders for the procession 
and I painted them in oil on a large canvas.” 

Ramkinkar had a very soft heart. One 
day, when he was a little boy, he was 
reading out the Ranmi/ana and was very 
sorry for Sita and her life in the forest 
with her two sons, Lav and Kush. He 
painted a picture of Sita with Lav and 
Kush on her lap. It is a very admirable 
picture of Sita’s sorrowful mind. The 
whole background is set in gloom. Ram¬ 
kinkar painted this picture on the advice 
of an elderly neighbour. The gentleman 
gave him a picture of Raphael’s Madona. 
He told Ramkinkar to copy it. Instead, 
Ramkinkar handed this picture of Sita to 
him. The gentleman was greatly pleased. 
He sent the picture to the editor of Bharat- 
harsha, a Bengali monthly. It was printed 
in Vaisakh, 1392 (April 1925) under the 
caption Niwasita (The Banished). 

At the National school, Bankura, Ram¬ 
kinkar saw many great Indian leaders like 
Mahatma Gandhi, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan 
Das, Bepin Chandra Pal, and so on. lie 
drew fine sketches and portraits of almost 
all of them These were published in his 
school magazine. He also copied the 
famous sayings of illustrious persons of 
India and the world. These were hung up 
on the walls of the Congress office, at 
Bankura. A thinker and an egocentric one 
at that, he did not like the routine work at 
the school. He yearned for the free world 
of nature. 

On the face of it, Ramkinkar did not 
like the regular curriculum of studies at 
all. He considered it an obstruction to the 
interplay of his ideas and activities. How- 
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ever, he studied upto matriculation 
(school-leaving certificate). 

In 1925, Ramananda Chattopadhyay, the 
veteran writer and editor of the Pravashl 
and The Modern Revteu\ came to Bankura. 
Ramkinkar was looking for a job He 
had been orphaned by then He Joined 
a folk theatre group — Jatro He painted 
the screens and other stage ‘props’ 
He had to work hard for a square meal, 
but he found joy in his choice of work 
This type of work gave Ramkinkar 
the chance to paint boldly. At last the 
theatre group had given him the opportun¬ 
ity to use paints And so began Ramkin- 
kar’s first serious experience in painting 
Ramkinkar poured out his creative 
genius like a poet .lust then, fortunately, 
one of his friends took him to Ramananda 
He saw .some of Ramkinkar’s drawings and 
paintings and was so pleased that he asked 
him to meet him in Shantiniketan and join 
the Kala Rhavan there, to study art 
Ramkinkar, still a young boy, enjoyed the 
unrestrained atmosphere of Shantimketan 
In his tribute to Acharya Nandalal Bose, 
the revered Mastermoshaf. Ramkinkar gave 
a vivid account of his arrival at and 
admission to Shantiniketan. 

“ ‘Ramananda Chattopadhyay has come,’ 
sa’d one of my classmates, ‘let’s go and 
meet him ’ 

, “We met-and Ramananda Babu saw some 
of my paintings and drawings. The next 
day. he himself came to my hut and called 
me. ‘What are you doing?’ 

“I showed him my work 
“ ‘I’m going away today,’ he said, ‘but 
I’ll write to you, and you must start for 
Shantiniketan after you receive my letter.’ 

“I received his letter soon afterwards. 
The direction, the train, the address of 
Shantiniketan — everything was stated 


in that letter. 

“And so I came. 

“This is Shantiniketan Brahmacharya 
Vidyalaya Was 1 surprised! I wanted to 
go to the art school of Ca'culta. 
Whal shall I do attending Brahmacharya 
Vidyalaya‘C However, he (Ramananda) 
look me to the Kala-Bhavan above the 
General Library and introduced me to 
Acharya Nandalal Bose At that time, I 
was not fam liar with Nandalal Babu’s art. 
Whatever I knew I had picked up from 
the albums of the Prapa-^hi Nothmg more 
than that Bes'des, 1 was fascinated by 
the natural and realistic pattern of art 
even at that time It is not that I did not 
jirefer Indian art, but I had this fixed idea 
that Indian art would not be .succe.ssful 
without its union with realities. As a 
result, the reabties of nature have been 
introduced later on in the art eduiat on in 
Shantiniketan. 

“However, I had my meeting with 
Acharyadev. 1 saw for the fir.st time a man, 
sturdy and adorned in a silk Pvnjabi and 
dhoti He wanted to see my pictures. I 
showed them to him. 

“ ‘You know everything,’ he .said, ‘then, 
why are you here’’ Well,’ he contmued 
after a pause, ‘stay here for two or three 
years ’ ’’ 

As a student, Ramkinkar was deeply in 
love with (he realities of life At the same 


time, he kept 

an open mind 
and tr-ed to 

find out the 

meaning of the 
sublime and the 
inner world of 
living beings 
He lound an 

endless delight in 
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his continual search for the true, the good, 
and the beautiful. 

Under the Shantiniketan sky, Ramkmkar 
was )n the blessed presence of stalwarts 
like Rabindranath, Abanindranath, and 
Nandalal Bose ‘Where else could I come 
across a ‘silpaguru’ (art teacher) and a 
‘sikshaguru’ (scholarly teacher) like 
Nandalal and Rabindranath?’ he felt. So 
Ills love and adoration for Shantiniketan 
made him virtually a captive He made 
Shantiniketan his second home because of 
the similarities with his home district, 
Bankura Like all inmates of Shantiniketan, 
he sang: ‘This is our own, the darling of 
our hearts, our Shantiniketan ’ 

In Shantiniketan, Ramkmkar had com¬ 
panions like Benodebehan Mukhopadhyay, 
\'inayak Rao Masoji, Dhirendra Krishna 
Uev Barman, Ramendranath Chakrabarti, 
Pandit Nityanaiidabinod Goswami, Sudhir 
Khastagir, Syed Muztaba Ali, Prabhat- 
mohan Bandyopadhyay — all great crea¬ 
tive personalities The title ‘Baiz’ became 


a ridicule for some of his dear friends. 
They would cut jokes and write poetic 
parodies about it. At first, Ramkinkar felt 
a bit uneasy. So, his first colour picture 
published in the Pravashj bore the 
pseudonym “Ramprasad Das”. 

The dreams of an eternal artist found 
expression in arts He sang ‘bauT songs 
and the songs of Rabindranath with full- 
throated abandon in and around Shanti- 
nikelan No routine-work could arrest his 
tireless sjiirit One minute he was drawing 
and in the twinkling of an eye, he was out 
ol the room He loved wandering alone — 
all alone — in the scorching sun of the 
cruel month of April His boisterous 
laughter broke the silence of nature. His 
loud voice brought forth echoes in the 
sloping terrain and in the ripples of the 
little thread like stream, the Kopai 

Mohit ('hakrabarli 

(To he toiicluded) 


(ConwuH’d futin page 3j) 

‘‘No, Mummy. I really looked like the 
silly filmstar that Anil teased me about,” 
said Juhi. ‘‘I only realized after I wore 
it that it doesn’t suit children in uniform. 
But when I grow up, 1 can certainly wear 
a lot of jewels, can’t I, Mummy?” 

“Certainly, my dear That’s your wish,” 
said Mummy, smiling “Wearing beautiful 
thin gaJ s certainly not wrong — but there 
is a^piie and place for everything It is 


not the time now for you to wear all these 
things How do you think I would look 
if I wore a school uniform now?” 

Juhi burst out laughing Mummy would 
certainly look funny in a school uniform. 
She would, therefore, wait till she was old 
enough, she decided Amita was a fool — 
and her mother and her teacher were right. 
Everything has a certain time and place. 

Maya S. Achar 
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A JAY was feeling sad He had lusl 
returned from school and was not en 
)oymg his lunch For, his pet parrot had 
flown away. 

His mother tried to console him ‘ A)u 
dont worry, I shall get you anothei 
parrot ” 

“But it was a talking parrot. Mummy 
\jay lephed sadly 

A]ay’s father came back from work in the 
evening “My talking parrot has flown av av 
Papa’’ A jay sobbed 

His father listened carefully to Aia>’s 
tale of woe and then told him, “Aju, don 1 
worry because you’ve lost your parrot I 
shall get you other talking birds singing 
birds, engineer birds, whatever you want 
Okay’” 

“How, Papa’” Ajay exclaimed 

“I shall tell you tomorrow,” Papa replied 


With a smile 

The next day was a Sunday Papa took 
Ajay to the zoo He also took along a book 
on birds and a pair of binoculars As they 
were Walking along a shady path in the zoo 
they suddenly heard somebody say what 
sounded like don’t woiry’ very rapidly 
The sound was repeated aftei a couple of 
seconds Papa looked up at a tree and spot¬ 
ted a brownish bird with a long tail It was 
the size of a green parakeet He turned to 
A]a\ and said ‘ Aju listen, this bird is also 
asking you not to worry Can vou follow the 
sound ’ 

Yes Papa but how is it so'^” 

Pajia explained You know Aju, certain 
birds (an make peculiar calls which have 
some similarity with human pronunciation ’ 
He then opened the book for Ajay to 
identify the bird as a Uee pie He handed 
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the binoculars to him so lhal he could take 
a close look at the hud 

\s A|ay peeied Ihiough the binoculars, 
they heard a cooiin; call conuiiff from a dis¬ 
tance ‘’Aju listen that is the characteristic 
sweet call oi a hod This bird is shy in 
natiiic' It IS seldom seen but frecjuently 
lieaid chinim the onset of sprinf< and 
siiminer' 

After .1 while the> spotted a black and 
white bird with a cocked tail, slightly big 
gei than a bulbul It was whistling swec'tly 
from the branch of a tree ‘\|u, that is a 
tiicKipiv fohiii In Hindi it is called a (Unicl 
It s one of the finest oi .songbirds See how 
sweeth it is calling'" Papa told Aia> lie 
then taught \jay how to detect the 
piesence of a bud at a place b\ heanng 
its characteristic c'all 

As Ajay sat looking at some bundles’ of 
grass hanging neai a watei channel Papa 


the binoculars to him so that he could take 
birds Look how skilfully the sparrow-hke 
buds weave such compact nests out of plant 
fibres ’’ He then showed Ajay some more 
interesting bird nests The tailor-bird’s nest 
was made of two large leaves ‘stitc-hed 
with plant fibres 

‘‘That IS a qojden onole’’ Papa told \jav 
liointmg to a mynah-sized yellow bird 
‘‘Thc\\ make a hammock-shaped nest 
When thi\\ spotted its nest, Ajav saw that 
the nest nc/s like a hammock which is 
used b\ the loadside labourers to put then 
babic's to sleep The ne.st was attached to 
the twig ot a tree 

At noon father and son sat in a lawn loi 
lunch \s thc'> ate, they watched the kites 
and vultiiies in the sky "We made ghdc'is 
alter observing the gliding technicpie ol 
those birds Aju " 

"The idea of Hying was also, perhaps 
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^tken from the birds,” said A]ay A|av saw that Iho birds were flying up- 

A white breasted kingfisher, with itb wards almost vertically and then remain- 

heavy red bill, was sitting near a pond ing stationary for a while by beating 

Look how patiently it is waiting for its their wings “Aju, do you know lor which 
prey, a fish You must learn patience technological device we have taken 

'from these birds,” Papa remarked Then the idea Irom these birds*’” 

pointing to a grebe swimming in the Ajay thought a while “Got it’ llelitop 
[Hind, he said, “You can learn alertness ter, Papa'” 

liom this bird. The grebe is so alert and “Right,” Papa smiled “See the\ come 
swift that if it is fired at, it can dive into down by nose-diving You have .seen 

water before the bullet strikes it’” fighter jets doing the same in aerobatic 

Lunch over. Papa and Ajay walked along shows, haven’t you*’’ ^ia> nodded 
and reached an open lawn. Suddenly Papa They were soon walking by a marshy 
shouted, “Aju, watch the aerobatics of area where, too, several types of birds 

the sky larks. What experts they are at were seen I’apa identified them as herons. 
it'” (Turn In page 12) 
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.Cont'/Jiiu'd Ironi i>a<)c .Wy 

white thus, and black corinonudb. Ajay 

recognised them Iroiii the book and en¬ 
joyed their interestuig ways of catching 
fisli and aquatic insects. Suddenly, some 
body threw a stone at a bush. A pigeon¬ 
like bird (lew out crying, “pity-to-do-il . 
pity-to-do-it ■ Papa identified it as the 
red imttled lapwiiuj and said. “These 
birds lay eggs on the ground. It may have 
been guarding .some eggs and the stone 
must have alarmed it " 

F'roin a hole in an old ruined wall there 
came a harsh crackling call “That’s the 
spotted otilcl It IS a nocturnal bird. You 
can hear it.s call irequenlh during the 
night." 

•Ajay wa.s jascinaied by the serene eve¬ 


ning silence in the zoo. He wanted to stay 
on for a while. In the meantime there 
came a call in a rapid shrill voice — ‘be 
quick be (juick .... be quick 

be quick’, “.^ju, those are stofte curlews. 
Listen, they are lolling us to be quick as 
It IS getting dark Let’s go.” 

Returning home from the zoo, Ajay des¬ 
cribed his visit to his mother. Papa asked 
him, “Aju. now tell me which bird did 
you like the mo.st. and which one do you 
want for your cage?” 

"Papa, you have shown me a most won¬ 
derful world of birds I love them. Papa 
I shall only observe them in nature, and 
w'ill never keep one in a cage.” 

Papa and Mummy smiled happily. 

C’.K. Mondal 
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Jim Corbett 

A TIGER 
AMONG MEN 

I iM CORBE'ITS tu!] nam(' was Ecivvaid 
J James (’orbett He was born on July 25 
1!J75 H)s lather (Minstophci (’orbett 
was a doctor in the British Indian 'Xrmy 
lie lelt the aini> in 1862 and loined the 
postal seivice He was made a postmastci 
and stationed at Nairn Tal — a small hill 
station in I'nited Pi evinces (now t^ttai 
Piadesii) and the then summci capital ol 
the pi ovine e Tide at Naim lai was 
pleasant onh duiing the summei inonihs 
The long told winteis wore rather trying 
(’hnstophoi (’orbett was therofoie, forced 
to think ol a wa\ out of this cold The 
inswei Lame when the government gave 
(lie postniastei a piece ol land in the loot 
hills in Kaladhungi There he built a 
house and Jim Corbett began to live there 
with his brothers and sisters 

rile house was calk'd “Gurney House 
It overlooked the huge Naini Tal lake and 
was situated just above the main town 
Here, in th's isolated bungalow, all by 
themselves, the family found much to 
amuse themselves with The best posses¬ 
sions oi the house were the books, in¬ 
cluding several prizes won by Maggie, 
lim s sister for her piano playing But 
ilim’s interest was not in the sheets of 
music Instead, he occupied himself with 
books on sports, natural history, travel, 
photography, and the like 



^IIII 


An avid readei ol adventuu' books, he 
also giew up to be a gieat wiitei ol sliikui 
tales Thev arc* leallv lactual accounts 
ol his personal exploits with tigers and 
leopards Altogethei, Jim (orbett wrote 
SIX books The flist one published in 
1944, was ‘The Man-ealeis ol Kumaon' 
There followed, in 1948, another collection 
of tiger tales entitled ‘The Man-eating 
Leopard of Rudrapravag’ Jlis last book 
was Tiger Tops’, which was published 
afler his death in 1955 This us about the 
days he spent in Konya, in a game park 
The best known account in the hook deals 
with the time when Princess Elizabeth 
(now Queen) spent a night at his reserve 
The sevcnly-year-old 'ihjknn kept awake 
all night on that occasion to guard his 
royal guest 

With ‘The Man-eaters ot Kumaon' 
Corbett shot into instant success When 
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the book came out in print, the Second 
World War had almost ended and stones 
about a hunter’s exploits were welcome 
episodes, after the grim realities of war 
The book has since been translated into 
25 languages The book has also been 
printed in Braille The royalties from the 
book were sent to St Dunstan’s Hostel for 
those Indian soldiers who had been blinded 
in the War 

(’orbett always took a great deal of 
trouble over his writings He would type 
out all his manuscripts himself For each 
book, ho made four copies of the script. 
Three would be sent to the publishers, 
while the fourth copy was retained as the 
home copy’ He took such care over his 
work that even when a single mistake was 
detected on a page he would type the 
entire page over again llis sister, Maggie, 
was of great help, for it was she who 
checked all the dates and events. Each 
night, the two of them sat by the fireside 
and examined each sentence, to make sure 
that every word was carefully chosen 

Besides writing, ('orbett also devoted a 
litetime of effort to environmental improve¬ 
ment He was one ol our earlier conserva¬ 
tionists, and alter (’orbett’s death, the 
game reserve at Kumaon was named after 
him — the “Corbett National Park”. He 
also edited a journal. ‘Indian Wild Life’. 
He used to give lectures at schools and 
.societies, telling people about the need to 
protect and conserve the forests To make 
his talks interesting, he adopted some 
novel techniques In those days, speakers 
generally did not use slides or films to 
enliven their talks, neither did Corbett 
Instead, he would imitate the sounds of 
animals, to explain the warning call of 
monkeys and deer or the terrifying roar 


of a tiger Corbett even made use of this 
skill to call up a hiding man-eater or to 
deaden the sound of his camera in the 
jungle 

The following incident was what con¬ 
verted Corbett into a staunch conservation¬ 
ist He had taken three officers out for a 
duck shoot. At the end of the day, the 
jiarty had shot nearly three hundred ducks 
The senseles.sness of it all suddenly struck 
Corbett. From that day, he resolved never 
to lift his gun without purpose. All the 
tigers that found their end at the hands 
of Corbett had turned man-eaters, threaten¬ 
ing the lives of the villagers. That is why 
Corbett was a much-loved person in the 
Carhwal and Kumaon villages. At Rudra- 
prayag, where Corbett killed a man-eating 
leopard, the villagers hold an annual fair, 
to celebrate his kill' 

The .secret behind Corbett’s success lay 
in Ins habit ol getting to the bottom of 
things he did not know This was a lesson 
he had learnt as a boy. At Kaladhungi, 
one of the visitors to their house was a 
(’aptain Dunsay He would amuse the 
Corbett children with eerie ghost stories 
He would tell them of wailing banshees, 
the spirits that lived in the forest and ol 
how^ people who followed the sound met 
their end at the hands of the banshees. 
The story struck and one night, while 
Corbett was returning home through the 
jungle, ho heard a high whistling sound 
It made him freeze with fear momentarily 
and then he ran home panting with fear 
But curiosity overcame fear and he went 
out again and looked around the area of 
the wail There it was' It was clearly heard 
on that windy day Trembling, he went 

(Turn to page 54) 
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A Puzzling Loop 

What you need on ‘D’, and ‘B’ comes on ‘C’. A loop is 

A paper-strip, approximately 40cm long now formed, a loop that may puzzle your 
and 4cm wide; pencil; adhesive tape or parents and friends, too! 
gum; a pair of scissors. Ask any one of them to draw a line, 



How to make it starting from any point on the loop, and 

‘A’ ‘B’ ‘C' ‘D’ (See diagram) is your come back to the same point again after 
long paper strip. Twist one side of the going around it. The general belief will be 
strip once and then fix the two ends to- that the line is being drawn on one side 
gether in such a way that corner ‘A’ comes (Turn to page 48) 
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THE STORY OF TEA 


The Cup 


Thcat Cheers 



R emember “Lcela of the Tea planta¬ 
tions” (Clnklren’s World, March 
1986 I’hat gave you a vivid account ol 
life on the plantations Tea is undoubtedly 
the most popular drink in India From 
the peasant slurping it out of an earthen 
bowl to the highly paid executive who 
sips it from a gold rimmed cup balanced 
on a saucer, the beverage lives up to its 
name the cup that cheers 

Tea was a gift to our country from 
China, long, long ago and today, we can 
proudly claim to be amongst the leading 
exporters of quality tea. 

It IS grown extensively on the gentle 
slopes of the Ea.stern Himalayas, mainly 
Assam, Manipur, Tripura, and parts of 
West Bengal In the South parts of the 
Nilgiri ranges cutting across Tamilnadu 
and Kerala are also widely cultivated with 
tea On the older plantations, the bushes 


not more than four feet in height, are 
often over a hundred years old! 

Until recently, the tea-bushes were 
grown by a difficult and lengthy process 
of sowing the seeds and nurturing the 
sapling till it was sturdy enough to be 
transplanted Today, stalks (with inter¬ 
nodes) of certain select bushes are cut 
and planted in a particular region 

Tea does not grow' readily everywhere 
Too much clay or sand or acid content in 
the soil can ruin the plants For a couple 
of days, the stalks are sheltered Irom sun 
and ram by plastic and mud ‘roots’ Once 
they take root they are housed in indi¬ 
vidual plastic bags and allowed to grow 
for three months when they become 
strong enough to be an ‘earning member’ 
ot a plantation 

All the leaves of a bush cannot be used 
for making lea Only the baby bud at the 
tip of a stem, and the adjoining two tender 
leaves are plucked (Hence the expres¬ 
sion ‘two leaves and a bud’ ) The workers 
move through the bushes and collect the 
raw leaves in huge grass or cane baskets 
strapped to their backs. The leaves are 
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then taken to the local tea factory to be 
processed 

First, they have to be dried, as they 
contain a lot of moisture For this, the 
leaves aie spread out over a mesh in a 
large airy room In summer the leaves 
lose half their moistuie in about eight 
hours but during the monsoon or in 
winter special fans are used to speed up 
the drying or withering process 

Fiom this room the leaves aie gathered 
into a chamber and they travel down a 
chute into a rolling machine This machine 
resembles a chakki Moving only in one 


direction, it rolls the leaves under it, 
ceaselessly The crushed leaves are taken 
to another mesh to be sieved The leaves 
that have been adequately rolled, fall to 
the ground while the others return to the 
rolling machine and are re-sieved This 
recycling continues until all the leaves 
are rolled and crushed 
The withered and crushed leaves are 
now left in peace to ferment At the end 
of half-an-houi they are brown and 
shrivelled They no longer resemble the 
smooth green beauties that they were 
earlier 
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This over, they are shovelled into a hot 
oven, set at 200'T They are tossed conti¬ 
nuously in this heat for ten minutes. On 
coming out, they are crisp, brown, and 
flavoured On cooling, they pass through 
a special machine which picks out all 
unwanted matter and lets only the precious 
tea leaves through. 

At this stage, though the leaves are 
ready for use, they have to be graded. 
They are sieved repeatedly over wire 
meshes of different sizes, so that the big¬ 
ger and better leaves are separated from 
the smaller ones and the dust The quality 
leaves have names such as Orange Pekoe 
(Pekoe meaning tea in Chinese), while 
the dust IS generally known just by num¬ 
bers The names are given more for the 
appearance and colour, rather than just 
tor the ta.ste 

Finally once the tea is packed into lined, 
airtight, moisture proof wooden crates, 
and marked, it is sent to the markets from 
where we buy it 

To maintain the quality of the product, 
special tea-tasters' are hired. They sniff 
the tea and take a sip of the prepared 
drink, roll their tongue about it, and 
gargle a bit before sjntting it out. Their 
comments on the taste, whether delicate 
or harsh, decides the price of that parti¬ 
cular tea. Each type of tea has its own 
unique flavour. While some like their tea 
pure, others prefer to blend a couple of 
types to suit their taste, a few add ginger 
or lemon grass or certain spices if they 
so like it. 

In the cold cl^ates of China and Tibet, 
and even some^rts of Kashmir and the 
Himalayas, the local folk like to drink raw 
or ‘green tea’, which is made from semi- 


processed tea, and is very bitter. The 
Japanese have developed tea-making 
and drinking into an art and they hold 
special tea-ccremonies. 

Thus, the little bush that grows on the 
hillside in a few rainy regions has travelled 
the world over through its leaves, win¬ 
ning the hearts of people far and near. 

.Sheela Jaynunt 


(Continued fioni page 45) 

of the strip only, but it will be noticed 
that the line is drawn on both sides of the 
strip! 

Now' push the scissors into the paper on 
the line itself and cut along it. Before 
doing it, you may ask one of your friends 
to guess what would happen, though you 
need not expect a correct reply from any 
of them, because it is hard to make a 
correct guess! 

After doing all this, the strip is still 
found in one piece, though it doubles in 
size This is really a very interesting and 
astonishing game. 

If you repeat the complete process of 
drawing the line and then cutting along 
the line once again, do you know what 
will happen this time? It will not double 
in size, as you might think, rather it will 
be divided in two loops interlocking each 
other. 

How do you like it? 

Ivar Utial 
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O NCK an undo ol mine dropped in 
to see me. When he entered the 
drawing loom and saw a white rahliit 
sitting all piihed iqd on the carpet he 
made no eommenl. But when, some 
twenty minutes later, the rabbit got up 
and yawned, in) uncle cried out in sm- 
prise, “Hey, I thought that was a toyl” 
The labbit in question was oui pet, 
Dopey. Sitting perfectly fiozen, like 
a yogi, for hall-an-hour or more was a 
skill that (‘ame naturally to Dopey. 
There weie other .skills, too. The tmth 
is that rabbits in real life are a lot more 
interesting than the dollops of fur and 
lat that )'Ou see in picture-books. Wait 
a minute. I don’t deny tliat labbits in 
picture-books are mighty cute. But 
rabbits in real life are more than just 
cute. They are also naughty and lively, 
and observant and intelligent, alto- 


gethei a delightful combination. We 
found out a lot about labbits during 
the seven odd )eais that we had them 
as pets. Our labbits were not confined 
to a hutch, as labbits nomiall) aie. We 
shut them up onl\ at night, as a protec¬ 
tion against enemies B> da) they had 
the run of the house and m), it was 
bin having them aionnd, particularly 
two ot them — Dojiev and (hiddly 
(later called (aidloo) — who, inciden- 
tallv, were lather and son. 

Evciy evening, after dinner, while I 
sal in a chair with a book. Dopey v^ould 
climb into my lap and stay then' till 
bed lime. One day, after dinnei, we 
sat down to a giune of scrabbh' There 
were four ol us, plaving on the carpet 
in the silting room Doj)e\ came hop¬ 
ping and went aiound us several times, 
but we were too busy to take notic'e. He 
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hopped close to me and planted two 
of his paws on iny arm. 1 patted lus 
head absently, still loo pre(xeiipied 
with the game to allow him to eml up 
in n>> lap. At this point, Dopey got ter¬ 
ribly angry. He took one big leap and 
reached the boaid, and picking iij) one 
coinei in his mouth, sliook it good and 
hard, rhe ‘tiles Hew m dilleient direc¬ 
tions mid that was tlic end ol our game. 

I)oj)cy oltcn look a piece ol ( happati 
ill his mouth and ate it on a coiner ol 
tlie caipcl in the sitting rcHiin. It was 
his lavourite eating place and he didn't 
mind us walking about or sitting neai 
him while he ale. But one day, as he 
dived into the sitting room, a bit ol 
ehaiijiati in his mouth, he realized that 
we had a visitor. Dopey stopjied in his 
tracks, turned loiind and hopped light 
out ol tJie loom. “He doesn t tiiist nu',’ 
laughed oin visitor. Who says rabbits 
don t lei'ognise peo])le, bv lace oi snu'll 
Ol whatevei'r* 

H.ibbits aie observant enough to 
icael to anything new at eye-level. J 
don’t KMiicmlu'i putting uj) anvthing 
new in the natuie ol luinituic, fmnish- 
ing, doormats oi llovvei pots without 
Dojiey and (aidloo rushing loiAvaid to 
inve'sligale Babbits are also vciy sen¬ 
sitive to eoloui. Once our niali came to 
work in a milk-white dhoti 1 m\sell 
was siirpris(‘d at the da//ling whiU'iiess 
of his dhoti, but Caidloo had seen it be¬ 
fore me and w'as alreadv iheie. e\ani- 
ining it and hopping aiouiul the niali in 
a fren/y ol excitement On .mothei oc¬ 
casion. a brightly coloured picture liad 
to be taken off the wall because the 
nail from w^hieh it hung had come lose. 


1 placed the pictme upright on the 
flooi, lesting it against the wall. In 
came Cudloo. One look across the room 
and he daited at the picture. For ten 
minutes he hopped fiom one end of the 
Xiieture to the othei, snilling, rubbing 
his nose against the glass, or simply 
staling. Finally, sleuth that he was, he 
dived behind the jnetme to get to the 
bottom ol it all. 

Cudloo did not mind me taking a nap 
in the alteriioon. In lact, he often curl¬ 
ed up be.sid(‘ me for a little snooze on 
the quiet. But il I or any other membei 
oi the lamiK was ill and sjient a morn¬ 
ing in bed, (’udloo got leal upset. Tn 
some wav he sensc'd that all was not 
well and il only the person eoneerned 
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could be made to get up, things would 
be line again. Cudloo would hop on to 
the bed, tug at the bed clothes, use his 
front paws to ‘dig up’ the occupanl of 
the bed, even pull his hair or gently 
nip a hand or loot to make him get up. 
Task accomplished, Cudloo would hop 
oQ the bed and run awa>, quite pleas¬ 
ed with himself. 

It was c^uite by accident that 1 dis¬ 
covered Dopey s taste lor tea. One 
summei moiiinig 1 sat on a mat on the 
floor, sipping a cup of tea and Dopey 
lioppcd in. lie sniffed around for a bit 
and sat down neai me, begging doggie- 
lashion (yet anothei skill he had ac- 
qnhed on his ow'ii). Thinking he was 
hungry, I offered him some biead. lie 
w'ouldn’t touch it. I tried chappati, 
gieen peas, a radi.sh leal, even an inch 
ol banana, his ultimate weakness, but 
he w'onldn’t look at anything. At length 
I gave up and w'ont out on the l)a]eony 
to fetch the day s jiapei. 1 came back to 
find Dopey ineiiily lapping u]) my tea. 
Theieaftei, he and I shared oui rnoni- 
ing tea, the only clilference being that 
he look his in a saucer, with a little 
extia sugar. 

Contiaiy to populai belied, ralibits 
don’t always relish lettuce oi cabbage 
or cairots. At least ours never did. On 
several cK'casions, I offered them to 
Dopey and CJudloo and they promptly 
looked away. C)nc‘e, when I continued 
to wave a carrot under Cud loo’s nose, 
he got irritated and fell upon it with a 
fury quite surprising in one whe was 
normally so good-natured. Five minutes 
later, the carrot lay all over the floor, 
.shredded to bits between Cudloo’s 


teeth, but not one piece had gone 
down his throat. 

Cudloo rather fancied a lick of jam. 
He would eat any kind, but apricot jam 
was his favourite. Foi a snack he liked 
liirdseed. One day, 1 found him nose- 
deep in a bowl of birdseed meant for 
our pel budgies. I look the hint. There¬ 
after, Cudloo had a spoonful ol birdseed 
once or twice a week. Once I caught 
fhidloo in the kitchen, standing square¬ 
ly inside a frying pan, licking away at 
the bits of scrambled egg sticking to 
the sides. Cudloo sure lovc‘d his fcK>d 
and it showed. He was chul)bier than 
any other rabbit that 1 have seen, in 
books or outside them. 

Cudloo was gentle and affectionate, 
but Do])cy had an awful temper. When 
sufficiently aiouscd, he could bite hard, 
which explodes the myth that rabbits 
arc totally harmless. Neither arc ral)biis 
totally mule. Once at the dead of nigfit, 
Dopev let out a series of blood-cuidling 
scjuawks. He had ])robabK been .scared 
In a c‘at. Rabbits clou t alwass derive 
thcii recpiiieinents oi water from the 
greens then ('at. Our rabbits drank 
watei frecK, particulaiK durintr the 
suinntci months 

Both Dopes and Cudloo were toilet 
trained l)y instinct Then used a ])arti- 
culai cornel ol 
the gaidcn foi 
the ])nrpose and 
ncvc'r once* did 
we find ihcii 
dro])pings in an\ 
other pail of the 
house. V.. 
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D()pe\ ()uc(* piovccl ])ev<)iKl doubt 
that a rabbit can combine sjjeed with 
strategy to outwit an enemy. It was a 
bright and sunnv afternoon and Dopev 


was hopping about tlie garden, keeping 
me company while I weeded my flower 
beds. Sud(ienly I heard a rustling sound 
behind me. Next minute a ferocious dog 
darted out of llie bushes and lunged at 
Dopey. The two streaked down the 
length of the garden, with the dog gain¬ 
ing steadily upon Dopey, since he had 
the tremendous advantage of a much 
wider leg span. Even as 1 chased the 
dog, I thought it was all over with 
Dopey. But there, liappily, I was prov¬ 
ed wrong. Doj^ey was tearing past the 
front verandali wdien suddcnlv, abiupt- 
ly, he turned at right angles and dash¬ 
ed to safetv inside the house. As for 
the dog, he had gatheied so much 
momentum that he simply ran on, ju I 
about managing to save himself from 
crashing into the apricot tiee at the fai 
end of the garden. 

Pratibha Nath 


MY PET DOG 

I have a pet dog, 

His name is 'Iimmy, 

He IS not at all skinny 
He’s very, very naughty 
I’m sure he’s not too haughty 
He’s proud ol his fur, 

He gets angry at any purr 
He does not like the chain 
As it may give him pain 
1 wouldn’t pait with him 
For he’s my pet Tim 

Ira Shah (12) 

fiw‘ 

" n| i4l^ ty iii . I. I I I. » ■ . I. ■ . 
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F irst there was only me and I did not 
even have a name then By the time 
I realised that my hands could be used not 
lust for licking bul for holding things as 
well, my grandmother had bought a cow 
The cow had a calf because if the cow does 
not have a call, it does not give us milk 
1 used to live on milk those days 'Ihe cow 
vas called Lakshmi and the calf was called 
Gown 

\ few months later I could barely sit 
Funny but eveiy time I managed to sit the 


floor would come up on to me and I would 
fall — PLOP' — like that My grandfather 
decided that I needed a playmate, so he 
bought me a labrador pup Everyone called 
it ‘Raja, and, silly as I was then, I thought 
all dogs had the same name — Raja As I 
was very small and Raja was as small as I, 
my mother was scared to leave us alone to 
jifav togethei So my grandfather began to 
play with the pup, and they are still very 
good friends 

Several more months and 1 could walk 
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Amazing! I began to feel quite tall It’s defi¬ 
nitely better to be knee level than ankle 
level with grown ups Daddy took us to the 
park There, I saw those flufTy things scam¬ 
pering around in a big cage I thought it 
would be lull to play with them 1 don’t 
know how', but grandmother read my 
mind The vi'i’v next day, one icd-e>od 
rabbit and one i)ink-e>ed rabbit arrived in 
a smellv cardboard carton Two months 
later, theie were live more teeny weeny 
rabbits getting under e\ei'body’s feet 
Ha)a and the rabbit lainily are good 
Iriends Thc> seem to conveise by smiling 
at eacii other 

Rv now 1 hail a name but until almost a 
year later. 1 could not .sav it. Eceryone called 
me ‘Pratap’ and 1 called inyselt ‘Taap’. 1 
lo'('d to rule on the scootto' standing in 
Ironl with iny cousin Tutu I’ve olten 
W'oiideied li he had swallowed a train 
engine when he was small and maybe that’s 
why evervoiie called him ‘Tutu’ 1 love 
to toot at trains' 

One day, Tutu and 1 w’ent out on the 
scooter At the maiket. v\e saw some par¬ 
rots in a cage 1 wanted a parrot with a red 
beak (and red was the only colour I knew 
then) I cried and got it 1 wonder li the 
parrot enjoyed the scooter iide as much as 
I did 

My friend Chotu and I, we wanted to 
teach the parrot lo talk But the parrot did 
not like being pestered by us 

We woidd give Mittu chaiitto, tnnch, 
bhtnd? and many other things lo eat One 
day, a hungry squirrel came near Mitlu's 


cage to eat something. Mittu squealed and 
squawked at the intrusion. She upset her 
water dish and kicked at her food. But Mr. 
Squirrel came every day all the same. Mittu 
stopped screaming and even began to share 
her food with the squirrel She had a lot of 
food w'hich she might have wasted anyway. 

Sometimes. 1 think, maybe people are 
enemies only as long as they think of each 
other as 'someone else’ Once they learn to 
share with each other and to accept each 
other's peculiarities, they become inends 

I had a dream one night. All the countries 
of the world -- all kinds and colours of peo¬ 
ple -- they were holding hands, in a circle, 
singing ‘ring-a-nng o-ro,ses’. They wore ever 
.so happy Ju.st like the animals in our little 
menagerie they were sharing their food and 
they did not fight about petty dilTorences 

C. Radhika 


(Contuntcd from page 41} 

towards the sound Imagine his relief 
when he discovered that the sound was 
not a banshee wail but two branches rub¬ 
bing against each other That night he 
learnt a lesson for life. 

The spirit ot Jim (Jorbett still lives in 
the jungles of India and any mention of 
the tiger invariably leads one to Jim 
Corbett. To his village triends, he was 
‘Carpet Saab', to zoologists and conserva¬ 
tionists, he was a pioneer. A new Assamese 
breed of tigers has been named after him 
— Panthera Tigris Corbetti. For the 
government, he was a dependable shikari. 
and to .scores of his readers, a fascinating 
story-teller 

S. Mazumdar 
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(Continued from page 28) 
in me. Please be good enough to teach me 
the mantra and I shall forever be obliged 
to you.” 

The Brahmin said, “I can teach you the 
mantra only on condition that you would 
never misuse its power.” 

Vaman gave the Brahmin a solemn pro¬ 
mise, and learnt the mantra with devotion. 
Later, he left in search of Trivikram, who 
had taken with him Madhavi’s half-burnt 
bones. One day, while Vaman was taking 
his bath in a river, he saw Trivikram carry¬ 
ing the bundle on his head Vaman rushed 
up to him. ‘‘Cheer up my friend,” he told 
Trivjkram, ‘‘IVe learnt the life-giving 
mantra from a Brahmin. I can bring 
Madhavi back to life. In fact, IVc been 
looking for you for the last so many days. 
Come, let’s go to the cremation ground 
and revive her.” 

1'hc two went straight to Inderpuri and 
reached the cremation ground. There 
tliey met Ravidutl. “Dear Ravi, we shall 
soon .see beloved Madhavi alive once again 
with the help of the Sanjivini mantra that 
I have learnt from a Brahmin. Now, hurry 
up and bring her ashes,” said Vaman 
excitedly. 

Ravidutt went back 6) his hut and 
brought the earthen pot containing 
Madhavi’s ashes. Meanwhile, Trivikram 
placed Madhavi’s bones in their order. 
Ravidutt covered them with her ashes, 
while Vaman sat facing the east, reciting 
the mantra. Madhavi’s mortal remains 
gradually started assuming life, and she 
rose from the ground. The three young 
men took her to Keshav’s house. 

Keshav was taken aback to see his 
daughter alive. He was very happy to 
learn the story of her revival. But, his 
happiness was short-lived. The very next 


moment he looked grave and worried, 
wondering to whom he should give 
Madhavi’s hand in marriage. He knew that 
it would not have been possible for any 
one of the three singly to bring Madhavi 
back to life. If one had the mantra, the 
other kept the bones, and the third held 
the ashes. Without the help of one, the 
other two could not have revived Madhavi. 

After narrating the story, the Vetala 
paused for a while and demanded in a 
challenging tone, “Oh King Vikram, tell 
me. of the three to whom should Keshav 
give his daughter in marriage?” 

With confidence in his voice. Vikram 
replied, “Kc.shav should marry off Madhavi 
to Ravidutt.” Explaining his answer, the 
king said. “According to the Hindu scrip¬ 
tures, the one who is responsible for the 
birth of a person is deemed to be the 
father. Since Vaman gave her a new lease 
of life, he is like her father and can’t marry 
Madhavi. Even Trivikram does not qualify 
for Madhavi’s hand because, as per the 
custom, it is the duty of a brother to im¬ 
merse in the river the mortal remains of 
an unmarried sister. Hence Trivikram is 
a brother to Madhavi Ravidutt had slept 
all these days on the ground where 
Madhavi was cremated, so he is like her 
husband and he alone qualifies for her 
hand.” 

No sooner had the king concluded his 
reply than the 
Vetala gave the 
slip to Vikram 
and flew back to 
the ancient tree. 

The king once 
again gave chase 
to the Vetala. 

K.V. Singh 
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Dem latiituies and loiiqitudc^. 

There's onl\ one good lliing aboul a 
sprained ankle- you can go anvwhcrc in 
the world if you want to Don’t get it, do 
you’ It's like this dear bubblegum heads 
You have a sprained ankle, and you can’t 
w'aik without a limp and v\ithout a hun¬ 
dred vails dours/chairs cupboaids to hold 
on to—but you can sit dovn with your 
bandaged foot propped up, keep an atlas on 
your lap and you can travel Oh yes— 
travel—zoom to any corner in the world. 

Strathyre, Scotland—do you want to go 
there’ Sounds an interesting place Perhaps 
everybody there has a lisp 1 can already 
imagine the conversations T would have 
with Strathyrians Here goes 

Strathyrian —Are you a thranger to our 
parth? 

Me —Yes I’m a stranger Can you tell me 
where I can find a place to rest’ 

Sir—To reth? 


Me— Yes to rest to sleep I have a 
sprained ankle, you see 

S/j- To thleep’ Thprained ankle’ You are 
taking great rithkth coming here. 

Me—liithkth’ What is iithkth? 

St ,-—Rithkth you know. Kithkth' ft is an 
English word. 

Me—Rithkth’ ThpellingP 

Str—Thc thpelling is R I-ETH-K-ETII. 

^7e—Ob' Rithkth — I underthand. Rithkth. 

On the other hand, I better not go to 
Thtrathyre, Thcotland Thoundth a dange- 
routh place 

Ah' How aboul Mantua, Italy? Sounds 
wonderful Helloa Mantua, howoa are 
youa*’ Will youa likua to cornua to Indua? 
Oh no' Not again Better flee from Italee 
—to’ To wherc^ Let’s see What about 
Leuk. Switzerland’ Or Dishna, Egypt’ Or 
Vilkaviskis, USSR What gorgeous places! 
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They make me think of things to eat. 

Leuk is a fruit, very soft and juicy in the 
inside but nutty and hard on the outside. 
What you have to do is to bite off the top 
of a leuk and then peel the covering in 
strips all the way down till you open up the 
round, golden fruit. It is eaten raw and 
hundreds of them can be eaten without 
getting a stomach-ache. 

Dishna is a kind of fried rice made with 
fine sugar. The rice is fried in butter and 
then baked with raisins, currants, sugar, 
and eggs. It is something like a cake but 
it melts in the mouth. It can be made like 
pastries also, in which case you have to 
eat a minimum of six. There is some rule 
like that. 



Vilkaviskvi is a Russian samosa. It is 
usually eaten in cold weather with cups and 
cups of hot tea. It is very crisp and makes 
a crunchy sound like hot toast. It is nor¬ 
mally given in large quantities to people 
with sprained ankles, because it contains 
some protein that heals the foot. 

Something to drink? Take your choice. 
There’s Zenjan (Persia) which is actually 
a mixture of cola and orange Juice and goes 
down the throat like liquid chocolate. You 
can also have Quaniico (U.S.A.), which is 
a cute drink that has bubbles of a hundred 
thousand colours. I think this is the drink 
that people had before they went for bat- 
tlc.s or exams. 

Ice-cream? Yes. certainly. Any number 
of flavours. Want Angmagssalik (Green¬ 
land ) ? It is an ice-cream in seven different 
colours. The top layer is clouds of choco¬ 
late, the second is rivers of mango pulp, the 
third is rocks of strawberry, the fourth is 
chocolate lava, the fifth is mounds of nuts 
of all kinds, the sixth is winds of vanilla 
and the sixth is layers and layers—a 
plateau of .... chocolate. 

Oh! There’s somebody calling—it's my 
mother. What! Get ready for school! 

How can 1 go to school? Don’t you see I 
have a sprained ankle? I can’t go anywhere 
with this on! No! It’s impossible. 

Renikatt, Mupalimath, Quixliki, Aagari- 
kattakki—no—they are not names from the 
atlas—they arc just anger words from the 
geography of my mind. 

Yours explorded 
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IV. A STRANGE ‘CHOWKIDAR’ 


S OM |)i('sst‘il Manuals hand, loicini; 

him not to inak(‘ anv sound oi 
movement, d'he ear v\as standini>; 
under the tree on wliieli the\ sat. 

“A hiril in this tree lronl)led me to- 
da\, said tl>e man witli the monst.ielie 
to llie man Irom the e.ir. lie tlu'ii nai- 
rated the wliole ineident to him. M(‘an- 
vvhih', llie diivei ol the ear opeiu'd tl»e 
haek door ol tlie car and piilh’d at 
somethin”;. Tlu' rear seat came slidinji; 
out. 'rlu' t\No men Irom the well jilae- 
ed their boxes inside and then the dri- 
\er jnished the seat haek ati,ain. 

"Is it safe iiisidt'?’ asket! tlu' first 
man j)ointing towards the well. 

"Yes. sir. Thert's nothing; o\er there, 
too. K\erythinu is all rinht,’ \mrit re- 
plied i)rom])tl\. 

“Toda\ tho.se stupid ehildn'ii had 
eome. If sonu*oue dro})s in like that, 
then said the man w ith the mous- 

taehe without completing the senleuee. 


"\ol)od\ comes here, sii, faglu said. 

‘ 'I h( ;S(* fools must he in their house's, 
sleeph'ss wdth fear. Ilo, ho! Tfa, ha! I 
The\ were' realK flightened, the fools.’ 

"W'ho w('re those eiiildren? ' the dri- 
\e'r asked. 

"Some fools bom Bomba\, said Ja- 
ghi earelessly. "Said the\ wanted to sec 
ghosts. If the\ had heard Amrit’s ‘song’ 
the pool fools would ha\e jumpe'd out 
ol their skins, lla, lia, lia! ^\1lat a joke! ’ 

“If >011 e\ei see them again, tell 
Anirit to sing, ” the driver cautioned. 
"Gome, let’s go. \re >ou eoiniug too, 
Kahn am ? 

"Yes, of eourse, ” leplied the man 
with the iiioustaehe. “It I do not come, 
then he started laughing. The five 
ol them went uj) to the car. 

"When do \ou promise the next. . . .?’ 
asked the driver. 

“Don t know. .Maybe in the next few 
days. 
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The car started and took tlie road 
that led to the ruins. . 

The children liad seen euougli. They 
sat on the tree for ten more minutes 
analysing all that they had seen that 
night, 

“Shall we go now?” Madhn hesitant- 
!\ broke the silence. 

“^^'ait lor a while, Som cautioned. 
'‘Ma\l>e some guard of theirs is around, 
sjning for intruders.” 

The ihicc' liovs waiU'd foi a long 
time. The rnstliinr of the leaves, the lar- 
awas harking ol the village dogs, and 
the jiowling of jaekals in the jnngle 
were the onl\ noises, 'rhen, without 
making an\ sound Som went down 
Mangal and Madliu followed. Nobody 
conlronted them. The children slaited 


silently for home. Nobody followed 
tliem. 

“These fellows aie not cautious,” 
Mangal said. “The\ think wa* were 
frightened.” 

“Yes, that is one thing in our 
favour,” Som said. “Well go again to¬ 
morrow to the w ell and .see.” 

“But if we g(‘l canghl, well be in 
trouble,” \fadhu said, “\^dlat shall we 
sa\ then in esplanatioTi?’ 

“Me should go at night, that is when 
the\ go awa\. ActualK we could have 
gone loda>, but 1 didn’t bring m>’ 
toich.” 

“When that man of a ghost or ghost 
ol a man was laughing,” said Madhn. 
“T felt like snee/ing. 1 snee/ed in my 
handkerchief but luckiK Kalnram, who 
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was scauiiinfj; ihe lioc, did not hear me.” 
The chihhcii laughed, relaxed by now. 

Hut the next moment their ieeling of 
relief and relaxation was gone. “Mdio’s 
tliat'^” a voiee boomed out from liehind. 
“Slop! 

'rh<* tliree were canght in the circle 
ol a torchlight. “W’here had >011 gone 
at this time ol the night?’ 

“W’ho are \on to (jnestion us?” asked 
Mangal bravely. “Hy the wa\’, what are 
you doing here?” 

“J'm the village ehowkidar; 1 guard 
(he village. 

The children did not belies e him. 
“Where is vonr whistle then? asked 
Madhu, who w'as familiar wdth most ol 
the chowkidais. 

“Wheix's the need loi a whistle?” 
the man flared up. “Isn’t a stick enough? 
Now Ix’ltei tell jne \oui names, 01 
he swung his stick. 

“Sir, were not from heie, Som said 
solth. “W'e base come from Hombay 
and are out in search ol a ghost. 
Theie aie no ghosts in Homba\, so we 
can’t see an\ there. But, il you can show 
us one, then well be gratehil and never 
lorget sour kindness 

“If sou run into one,” the choss'kidar 
ssas seething, “sou 11 know. C’ome, 1 II 
(‘scort sou home,’ 

Soul lightls slappt'd \l.idhu on the 
back, “flood, sve s'C got an escort home. 
I svas beginning to feed frightened. The 
people at home must be svorising about 
us.” 

Madhu underslotxl that Som vs anted 
him to go to his hoifse. He said, ‘‘Yes. 
ves. f'ome.” ' 

Thes started walking losv^ards Sum’s 


house. The chow'kidar wa.s still shoot¬ 
ing questions. “Where do joii live in 
Bombay? Where do you study? How 
long svill sou stay here?’ In between he 
l)ut in. “Don’t mock at the ghosts. 
Never , and “Don t go there again.” 

“ilere s home, Mangal .said ssdien 
thes reached ‘Parnakuti’. Thanks a lot, 
mister, (amie, have some tea. 

Som knocked on Uie door. 

“M'ho s that? c-ame his fathei's soicc 
from inside. 

“Oh, 111 get going,” the ehowkidar 
said, hiirriedls. The next nifiment he 
had disappeari'd into (he night. 

The next das Madlm found out that 
the village did have a lew' chowkidais 
and all of them had wdiislles with them. 
Thev vs ('re familiar with the village 
folk and could recognise all new'comers 
and outsiders. 

Mdien th(' childn'u met in their 
loom, this was the first .subject they 
di.seiissed. 

“Then that guv must be a thief,” 
Bupa said. 

“Most piobably thcii guard,” Sona 
commented. 

The boss had narrated the night's 
('pisixlc to the girls. They were very 
excited about it, and were anxious to 
go that night to tlie temple with the 
boys. 

'Whs not call the Police? ” asked 
Sona. 

“Mliat shall sve tell them?” Mangal 
asked her. “And they might never b(?- 
li('ve us. he said. After a moments 
•“ilence he .said. “Sometimes the village 
police act foolish. 

Madhu, ss'hose father’s friend was in 
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the police, glared at him. 

“Yes, as long as we do not have any 
concrete proof, we should keep quiet,” 
Som said, bringing the meeting back to 
seiioiisness. ‘AVe should be very caieful 
in our actions.” 

The children then islanned their ad¬ 
venture. Mangal, Som, and Madhu 
^^ele to climb up llie liee belore nine, 
like the pievious night. It was decided 
that a torch sliould be taken along. 

“And JII take along nq small but 
stiong stick,” said Mangal. 

‘*\Vell, take care you don't drop it on 
those fellows’ heads accitlentallvsaid 
Sona, peifectly serious. 

"And don’t make the mistake of sus¬ 
pending it from one of the blanches, 
so that It hits ainbod\ who passes 
along’ 'rhis was fiom Rnpa, who too 
> looked serious. 

“No no. 111 hide it in m\ trousers 
Nobodv w'ill evei see it,” said Mangal 

"Which means either you’re not go¬ 
ing to take it out of your pants even if 
they attack ns, oi you’re going to cover 
it in a brown papei (so they will not 
know that it is a stick) and then use it,” 
said Madhu looking intelligent. 

“Wc’ll like tins,” said Mangal 
slightiv lehevcd at not having to ans- 
wel' Madhu s question. He took his 
stick and passed it through one ‘leg’ of 
his shorts, as he was not wearing full- 
pants that da)'. “Well like this," 
repeated Mangal, smiling victoriously. 

“But I can see it,” said Riipa, stress¬ 
ing each word. 

At this, Mangal pushed up the lowei 
end of the stick which had come out of 
his shorts to below his knee. The upper. 



rounded cud shot up and hit liim 
straight on tlie chin “Ow, lie cried 
out and angril) stood up and pushed 
the uppci end of the stick down again, 
The stick went and hit his foot, 
resulting in anothei “ow”. By this time, 
nobody could control their laughter 
at the sight of the perspiring Mangal, 
They laughed so heartilv that even 
Mangal joined in the laughter. 

Pramila Naniwadekar 
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THE CRICKET SCENE 

A “TIE” THAT THRILLED 


A fter the naii-bitmg excitement the 
Madras Test generated on the last 
day, Ihe Delhi Test was a damp squib. 
Three days of play was washed out be¬ 
cause of untimely rain, and only eight 
hours ol play was possible. The second Test 
was, therefore, ol mere academic interest. 

Dilip Vengsarkar will, however, remem¬ 
ber this Test, as he took his career best 
aggregate past the 5,000 mark Though he 
needed just 15 runs to reach the target 
before the scries began, his problem back 
kept him out ot the first Test Vengsarkar 
IS the third Indian to achieve the distinc¬ 
tion after Gavaskar, who needs just 531 to 
reach 10,000. and G.R. Vishwanath, who 
has scored 6,000 in 91 Tests. 

The Madras Test—the first between 
India and Australia in the current season— 
had a fairy tale ending It resulted in an 
exciting tie. the first ever m the history of 
Indian cricket and the second in 1,052 
Tests. The earlier tie had come about at 
Brisbane between the West Indies and 
Australia, in 1960-61. The Madras tie, too. 
will hold a special place in the annals of 
cricket history 

It was a Test India could very well have 
won, especially because they needed only 
17 runs with four overs to go and three 
wickets in hand. It was also a match they 
could have lost as eight balls w'ere to be 
bowled when the last man, Maninder Singh, 
walked in A tie was. therefore the perfect 
result for, both India and Australia had 
their chance and neither deserved to lose. 

The drama began after a shrewd dec¬ 
laration by Allan Border in the second in¬ 


nings, the Australian score reading 170 for 
five with a first innings lead of 177 runs. 
This left India facing a stiff target of 348 
to win and the Australian bowlers with 87 
overs to bowl out India. 

As fortunes fluctuated, only three results 
—victory, defeat, or a draw—seemed pos 
sible None could have visualised the end 
rc.sult 

India accepted the challenge in right 
earnest, and Kapil Dev kept to his word 
of entertaining cricket Srikkanth fired 
the first .salvo by blasting 39 runs off 49 
balls Gavaskar (90), Mohinder Amarnath 
(51), Azharuddin (42), and Chandrakant 
Pandit (39), each kept the team go^ng. 
India reached 94 for one off 29 overs and 
advanced to 193 for three They needed 155 
off 30 overs and had enough stock for the 
final blasting 

To keep the scoreboard ticking, a well- 
set Gavaskar lashed out at Bright to miss 
a ton by ten runs When Kapil became the 
fifth wicket out for one at 253, India’s 
hopes for victory received a jolt. Then came 
Ravi Shastri to put Ind.a back on the 
track At the start of the 20 mandatory 
overs India needed 118 runs. The going 
was difficult, as Matthews plugged one end 
while Waugh, Reid, and Bright took turns 
at the other. 

With 16 1 overs left, India needed exactly 
a hundred runs. By the twelfth over the 
margin came down to 74. With Shastri and 
Chetan Sharma in full cry, it narrowed 
down to 17 runs in four overs. Just as India 
were to grab victory. Bright dealt two 
blows. He removed Sharma and then Kiran 
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More. India never gave up the fight. When 
Yadav swung Matthews for a six and India 
had to get only seven runs in two overs, 
Bright dealt another blow by having Yadav 
bowled round his legs in the penultimate 
over. Mandnder played out the last two 
balls in Bright's over. Shastri was in charge 
of the final over by Matthews. India needed 
four runs. Shastri took a double and a 
single to equalise the scores but Maninder 
failed to make the winning hit. He was 
declared leg before wicket with just one 
ball left. 

Matthews thus wrought a miracle. He 


bowled unchanged from lunch till the end. 
He was the bowler to stand between India 
and victory. He bagged five wickets in an 
innings for a second time in the match. 

David Boon, promoted as an opener at 
Adelaide, picked up the reins from where 
he had left off to complete 1,000 runs in 
Tests at the Madras Test. His first 50 con¬ 
sisted of ten fours, three of them in one 
over off Maninder. Efforts to bait him 
proved disastrous. His 101 came off 203 
balls and contained 18 fours. He was caught 
at second slip by Kapil Dev off the bowling 
of Chetan Sharma for 122, which came off 


David Boon swings on the leg side 
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258 balls, inclusive of 21 fours 
Playing in only his third Test, the 25- 
year-old Dean Jones showed astounding 
gnt and character in scoring 210, the high¬ 
est by an Australian in India There was a 
note of desperation as he reached his 


Dean Joins at the ctease 
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maiden Test century with three fours off 
Shastn Getting his ton off 231 balls, Jones 
hit two fours and a six in one over off 
Maninder Then he slammed Kapil Dev for 
three successive fours with two splendidly 
timed on drives and a square cut 

In his insatiable quest for runs, he pass¬ 
ed one milestone after another lie over¬ 
took Border’s 182 in 1979, the highest by 
an Australian at Madras and 167 by Yallop 
at Calcutta in the same series, the most in 
India When he steered Srikkanth to the 
third man fence, Jones became the fourth 
Australian to score a double century 
against India after Bradman (201), Greg 
Chappell (204), and Kim Hughes (213), 
a truly elitist company. 

Jones and Border were together in a 
record fourth wicket stand of 178, surpass¬ 
ing the 159 between Harvey and Loxton 
at Melbourne in 1947 Border should have 
been out for a duck, but Kapil at short mid- 
wicket failed to fasten on to a low chance 
off Maninder 

Border was uncertain at the start He 
got his first run off the 37th ball he faced, 
after a stay of 46 minutes Then he moved 
on to his nineteenth Test century in 82 
Tests with a masterly display of controlled 
aggression He nonchalantly stepped out to 
dnve Yadav and effortlessly lofted Shastn 
over leg on for a six Throughout he found 
gaps at will His 106 off 178 balls contained 
a SIX and 14 fours before he was caught by 
Gavaskar off Shastri’s bowling 

India started off disastrously Their ap¬ 
proach was hard to understand It was 
lacking in commonsense When caution 
ought to have been the watchword, they 
freely went for strokes It all began with a 
swashbuckling 53 off 65 balls by Srikkanth 
He hit four fours in Bruce Reid’s second 
over and trounced Matthews for two fours 
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and a six in another. 

Srikkanth’s front foot was not in position 
and his head was up as he tried to drive one 
from Matthews that drifted a bit and holed 
out to Ritchie at deep point. Perhaps Srik- 
kanth can be pardoned to some extent, 
for he knows no other way to bat. But 
Mohinder, who is altogether different, 
threw caution to the winds and ran himself 
out when Srikkanth was not on the hunt 
for a run. 

Gavaskar, making his hundredth con¬ 
secutive Test appearance, cocked up a drive 
and Matthews gleefully accepted the return 
catch on the second attempt. India were 65 
for three; their plight would have been 
worse had not Azharuddin got three lives. 
While on three, Zoehrer missed a difficult 
legside chance off Reid. On 39, Velletta at 
forward shortleg dropped him off Bright, 
and on 44 a stumping chance was muffed. 
Azhar’s intended on drive ended in an easy 
return catch to Bright. He made 50. Shastri 
batted sensibly to make 62. 

A captain’s knock by Kapil Dev rescued 
India from a follow-on. He scored his fourth 




Adovi': K. Srikkanth; at left: 

Geoff Marsh 

century in 78 Tests, the last being three 
years back against the West Indies at Port 
of Spain. Chetan Sharma (30) and Shivlal 
Yadav (19) gave splendid support to their 
skipper. 

Greg Matthews wound up the innings by 
having Kapil caught at silly point by Bor¬ 
der when on 119. He claimed five wickets 
in an innings for the first time in 15 Tests. 

Shastri completed a double when he 
claimed Marsh as his 100th Test victim and 
scored 2,000 runs. Maninder bowled well 
to account for Boon (49), Jones (24), and 
Border (27). 

Of the six One Day Internationals held, 
India won three and Australia two, while 
rain played havoc with the third. 
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India won the first one dayer at the 
Sawai Man Singh Stadium, Jaipur, with 
such brilliance and remorselessness by 
scoring 251 runs that even a world record 
first wicket stand in one dayers of 212 
runs by Geoff Marsh and David Boon was 
eclipsed 

After a lot of controversy, Gavaskar 
turned up to play In an opening stand with 
Srikkanth Gavaskar scored 26 befoie he 
was run out Making his international 
debut, Raman Lamba made up for Gavas¬ 
kar’s poor .scoring Joining Snkkanth lor 
the second wicket they put on 102 runs off 

Kapil Di I ajtn a ila\sii \ni(p 



82 balls in 7® minutes. 

Raman Lamba’s breathtaking 64 came 
off only 53 balls and included a six over 
point, off McDermott, and eight fours, when 
he was caught by Border off the bowling 
of Matthews in the 38th over But by then 
he had seen India through 
On the other hand, Srikkanth’s 102 won 
him the Rs 10,000 ‘Man of the Match’ 
award A grand striker of the ball, Snk¬ 
kanth’s century was the fastest, coming 
off only 105 balls, inclusive of one six and 
ten fours, in 162 minutes 
Kapil Dev (26 no) joined Vengsarkar 
(18 no ) and blasted fours and sixes in 
McDermott’s over to put India one up 
Eailiei, Maish (104) and Boon (111) 
dominated the scene before Marsh was 
run out and Boon caught by Shastri at mid- 
wicket oft the bowling of A/haruddin 
Allan Boidci held the Austialian innings 
by scoring 90 not out, inclusive of a six 
and half-a-dozen fours to win the ‘Man of 
the Match’ award and the second onc- 
dayer at Srinagar Thus Aiistialia and India 
had won one match each 

Alter winning the toss. Border put India 
in to bat and restricted them to 222 for 
eight After a decent start of 50 by Snk¬ 
kanth (24) and Gavaskar (52), there was 
not much to applaud Gavaskar’s 52 includ¬ 
ed two sixes and five fours Badly misjudg¬ 
ing a second run, he paid the penalty 
Back injury to Vengsarkar (12) added 
to India’s problems However, Shastri (37) 
and Chandrakant Pandit (24) showed some 
resistance to Australian bowlers 
India, too, had early success when they 
sent back Boon caught Lamba bowled 
Kapil tor zero, and Jones caught Pandit 
bowled Binny for 17, when the total score 
was just 39 It was skipper Border whom 

{Turn to page 73) 
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An Evening 
with 

.Sankaran IVambondiri 


S ANKARAN NAMBOODIRI is a genius. 

He was born in 1971, at Asamanoor, 
a small village in Cochin, in Kerala. It 
will be difficult to count the prizes and 
awards Sankaran has won for music till 
today. Recently, he was given the coveted 
title of “Isai Pulamai Selvan” by the Tamil- 
nadu Lions Club. He has several cassettes 
to his credit. 

Sankaran has held recitals of Carnatic 
music throughout the length and breadth 
of South India. At present he is a student 
of Kalakshetra at Adyar, Madras. Recently 
he was in Delhi, to perform at the “Swati 
Thirunal Day” celebrations. Swati Thiru- 
nal, who was one-time Maharaja of Travan- 
core, was a well-known composer and is 
clubbed along with such “greats” of 
Cgrnatic music as Saint Tyagaraja, 
Muthuswami Dikshitar and Shama Shastri. 

Just before the programme, held in- the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Auditorium, we got 
together and talked.... 

“Is this your first programme in Delhi?” 
“Yes, it is.” 

“How do you feel about it? I mean, 
performing in the Capital?” 

“I feel good. And it is a beautiful city.” 


“What’s your routine? How many hours 
do you practise?” 

“There’s no hard and fast rule. If I get 
lime, I sing for three to four hours a day. 
But on a minimum I sing for one hour in 
the morning and one hour in the evening.” 

“At what age did you start singing?” 

“It’s difficult to say. Ever since I can 
remember, I’ve been singing. I started 
w.th light music and film songs. When I 
was seven, I began my formal training in 
Carnatic music under C.S. Narayanan 
Namboodiri.” 

“Who was your inspiration?” 

“My father (Krishnan Namboodiri). He 
used to be a professional singer for 
Kathakali dances.” 

“Which is your favourite ragaP’* 

“Those ragas which evoke my deepest 
emotions, like Sankarabharanam...” 

“Have you ever tried playing any 
instrument?” 

“I love playing the mridangam (a per¬ 
cussion instrument). But I’ve had no 
formal training in that. I play purely by 
instinct.” ” 

“What do you think of musical films like 
‘Sankarabharanam’ and ‘Sindhubhairavi’?" 
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“They’re good. I saw ‘Sankarabharanam’ 
thrice. The music in it may not be pure 
classical. But the movie brings ordinary 
people closer to Carnatic music. There 
was this .sudden awareness of our music.” 

“Who’s your favourite singer?’’ 

“Viswanatha Bhagavathar, Shemmangudi, 

the Alathur brothers.oh, I can go on 

and on. It is difficult to name any one 
person.” 

“Do you imitate any of them?” 

“Consciously, no. I try to take the best 
from each of them. When I sing, it is in 
my own style.” 

“What do you plan to do in future? Will 
you sing for films?” 

“Maybe. But I definitely do not want to 


make it my profession. I want to stick to 
classical music only.” 

“Do you feel different from other 
children? Do you miss out on anything?” 

“Definitely not. I feel like any other boy 
of my age. I love cricket and other outdoor 
games.” 

“Tell me about your saddest and happiest 
moments.” 

“I’hank God, I can’t think of any ‘sad’ 
moment. Disturbing moments, you can say. 
But they just pass away. Happy moments? 
Yes, plenty of them... .when I got a first 
division in my 10th Class Board exami¬ 
nation. I also felt on top of the world when 
President Zail Singh picked me up and 

(Turn to page 73) 


Master Sankaran Na/nboodiri at a recital in Delhi. (Photo: S. Sriiiivasan) 
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THE ASIAD STORY 



T he 1986 Asian Games will, m the years 
to come, be the watershed in the 
coming of age of the Koreans in the world 
of Sports. A nation smaller than more than 
a dozen-and-a-half of Indian States which, 
ever since it was accorded the twin pri¬ 
vilege of hosting the Asian Games this 
year and then the final test of them all — 
the Olympics in 1988, had threatened to 
give both the Asian superpowers, China 
and Japan, a run for their money, did just 
that at Seoul. They gave not just a run for 
the money; but Japan was left far behind, 
and (>hina just about managed to inch 
ahead by one solitary gold on the very last 
day of the 16-day extravaganza! China had 
94 gold medals to Korea’s 93. Japan was 
streets behind with 58. 

The Korean domination and, if not that, 
its emergence was there in just about 
' every discipline. Certain disciplines like 
boxing had always been their strong 
point, but not to the extent of sweeping 
all the golds in each of the 12 weight cate¬ 
gories. Then there was badminton and 
table tennis, the preserve of China, judo 
and swimming, an arena meant for the 
Japanese; the track was a scene to be 
savoured by the followers of China and 
Japan and sometimes by the Indians. An 


KOREA 
TO THE 
FORE 

India-Pakistan clash for the hockey gold 
had become something of a ritual, but the 
Koreans threw aside all the scripts. They 
wrote new ones. The men’s badminton 
and table tennis golds went to Korea, as 
did the women and men’s hockey golds. 
Led by Choi Yeon in the pool, and Lim 
Chun Ae on the track, Korea further 
dented the dominance of China and Japan. 

The table tennis victory over China, in 
both men and women’s sections, must 
surely rank as one of the biggest upsets 
of the Games alongside the toppling of 
Pakistan in the men’s hockey final. In 
table tennis, the Koreans went about 
carving everyone with systematic play and 
then came the clash against China. Ahn 
Jae Hyung, 21, scored three great wins, 
including one over world champion Jiang 
Jialiang, 21-14, 21-15. And, then, they had 
another brilliant player in Yoo Nam 
Kyu, 20, who clinched a vital match 
against Hong Kong that determined the 
gold. Nam Kyu was later declared as the 
most valuable player of the entire Games 
for that crucial win, when even the reliable 
Ahn failed. Anyway, it was Ahn who 
starred in the 5-4 triumph over defending 
champions China. 

The Korean women, spearheaded by 
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Yang Young Ja, made it a double as they 
claimed the women’s team title, too. Young 
Ja was ably supported by the extremely 
talented Hyun Jeong Hwa. China was 
again restricted to silver. In the individual 
events, Yoo Nam Kyu took the gold, while 
China salvaged some honour from Dai 
Lili in the women’s event. 

The badminton competition was plagued 
with controversy. Indonesia’s Icuk Sugi- 
arto walked off the court following a 
dispute over a line-call in his match against 
Korean Park Sung Bae. The Chinese had 
earlier protested against poor line-calls 
in their team final against Korea. China’s 


THE ASIAD STORY 


top stars, Yang Yang and Zhao Jianhua, 
both had problems with the linesmen in 
that tie which Korea won to take the gold. 
The Chinese women, however, managed to 
keep their title intact. 

The Chinese seemed to have overcome 
their temper, as they dominated the in¬ 
dividual events in which they had an all- 
Chinese affair in both men and women’s 
singles finals Zhao Jianhua and Han 
Aiping took the gold for men and women 
respectively. 

As if the surprise in table tennis and bad¬ 
minton had not been enough, Korea came 
up with a twin blaster in hockey. In the 


The Seoul Sports complex --venue of the 10th Asiad. 
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very opening match they held India to a 

1- 1 draw and actually, India were lucky 
to get away with a point in that game. 
With Malaysia upsetting Pakistan in the 
other pool, India and Malaysia topped the 
two pools. India clashed with Pakistan m 
the semis, while Korea took on Malaysia. 
Pakistan knocked out India 3-1 in the 
semi, with Korea outclassing Malaysia 4-0 
and making the Asian Games final for the 
first time. And then in the final, Korea 
went one better as they shocked Pakistan 

2- 1, to take the gold. India were left to 
take the bronze by beating Malaysia. 

The Korean women were not to be left 
bfehind. Displaying fitness of the highest 
degree, the Korean girls trampled all 
others. So good were they that every time 
they took the field, it was not victory that 
people looked for, but by how many goals 
they would win. In one match against 
Hong Kong, they scored nothing less than 
21 goals — a new record in the Games 
history. Im Kye Sook struck 25 goals in 
the five matches they played. Defending 
champions India had to rest content with 
a bronze, while Japan took the silver on a 
superior goal difference. 

The swimming pool was one big record 
breaking marathon, as 28 of the 29 events 
saw the previous meet records being 
eclipsed. Japan and China expectedly 
dominated the proceedings, but Korea 
sounded enough warnings with silver and 
bronze medal performances. And it was 
their 19-year-old Choi Yeon Hee, who broke 
the Sino-Japanese domination by winning 
both the 100 and 200 metres backstroke 
events. Only 19, yet she has decided to 
call it a day. Choi, who broke the Games 
record in toth events, had taken three 
golds in the Delhi Asiad, and had then 





The Olympic Hall at the entrance to the 
Olympic Park 

(Photos Courtesy: Embassy of 
the Republic of Korea) 

gone into obscurity with some poor show¬ 
ings. But she chose just the right time to 
get back into form. 

The star of the pool was Japan’s Kat- 
sunori Fujiwara, who had four gold medals 
to his name, while team-mate Naritoshi 
Maisuda had three. China for their part 
had a heroine in Yan Ming who grabbed 
three gold medals. Japan took 17 of the 
gold, while China had 10 and Choi brought 
two for Korea. 

In the diving pool, it was China all the 
way. China, whose divers like Lu Wei in 
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women’s platform and Tan Liangde in 
men’s springboard, are names to reckon 
with on the world scene (though Amer¬ 
ican Greg Louganis wins all top spots with 
remarkable regularity), took all the four 
golds and silvers too, with them. 

India, too, had something to talk about 
from the pool. Khazan Singh became the 
second Indian, since Sachin Nag in 1951, 
to vnn a swimming medal at the Asian 
Games. Khazan clocked 10 seconds better 
than the existing national record, but still 
could manage only a silver, a great achieve¬ 
ment in itself considering the exploits of 
the Chinese and the Japanese at the 
Chamshil pool. Khazan clocked 2:02, 
while Hiroshi Sato took the gold one 
second ahead. 

Athletics produces stars at every gather¬ 
ing. It was no exception at Seoul. While 
P.T llsha was expected to emerge as one, 
none expected the same from 17-year-old 
Lim Chun Ae of Korea. She took three 
golds in 800, 1,500, and 3,000 metres. The 
first in 800m however, came Lim’s way 
only after Shiny Abraham of India was dis¬ 
qualified for cutting lanes, though the 
Indian girl finished first in a new record 
time. 

Usha made it memorable for India as 
she grabbed the 200 and 400 metres and 
400 metres hurdles gold medals. She 
added another gold from the 4N'400m relay 
and a silver from the 100 metres which 
she lost to the Filipino girl, Lydia de Vega. 
All of Usha’s efforts were new meet 
records. 

There was another hero in Japan’s 
veteran Shigenobu Murofushi, who took 
the hammer gold for the fifth time in a 
row. Murofushi at 41 has been to every 
Asian Games since 1966 Bangkok. 

Apart from those mentioned above, the 


other world class performances in athletics 
came from Japanese Takeyuki Nakayama 
in men’s marathon (2 hours 8 minutes 
21 seconds), Susumu Takano in 400 metres 
(45.00 seconds), Bahrain’s Ahmed Hamada 
in 400m hurdles for men (49.31 seconds), 
and Chang Jae Keun of Korea in 200 
metres (20.71 seconds). 

The Chinese took almost all honours in 
gymnastics. There was no stopping them. 
They grabbed 12 gold medals in all. How¬ 
ever, Kcun Soon Seong in men’s parallel 
bars and Seo Seon Ang in women’s balance 
beam, both from Korea, prevented a 
Chinese sweep of all golds. Seo Yeon Hee 
shared the uneven bars gold with Huang 
Qun for the third gold Korea won. 

Li Ning, one of the foremost gymnasts 
in the world and triple Olympic gold 
medallist, took away four golds apart from 
two silvers He was adjudged the best all 
round. His team-mate Yang Yueshan, the 
Asian junior champion, had three, 
including the team gold. 

On the women’s front, the hitherto un¬ 
known Chen Cutting captured everyone’s 
heart with the only perfect score of the 
Games. She took the all-round individual 
title and then added the floor exercise 
gold to it She also had the team gold, to 
make the tally three. 

Xu Haifeng and Qiu Bo, both from 
China, held stage on the shooting range. 
Both grabbed four golds apiece from the 
Games, while Korea took a chunk of the 
medals in archery. 

Taekwondo, a discipline introduced for 
the Brst time, saw Korea dominate the 
scene. They also broke the Japanese 
stranglehold on judo, by taking more than 
a few gold medals. The Japanese, however, 
had the consolation of keeping the cyehng 
honours. 


IF— 
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Yachting and rowing saw a division of 
medals between the Chinese and Koreans, 
while the hosts, under controversial results, 
took away major honours in the eques¬ 
trian events, ^mon Brobio of Philippines 
took the individual golf gold, while the 
fencing scene was dominated by the 
Chinese, whose Olympic champion, Luan 
Jujie, however was surprised by her own 
countrywoman. 

China reigned supreme in basketball 
and volleyball, while the Koreans took 


away the football gold. The Koreans, of 
course, created history as they swept all 
12 golds in boxing and then captured a 
large share of the gold medals in wrestling. 

Controversies apart, in the judging of 
many events like equestrian, badminton, 
and shooting, the Koreans showed enough 
wealth of talent and the determination 
with which they are preparing for the 
Olympics to be held at Seoul in two years 
time. 

V. Swaminathao 


(From page 6fi) 

they could not tame. With the support of 
Greg Ritchie ( 28) and Matthews (31), he 
put the innings on the right track 

Bad fielding helped the Australians in 
the final stages when there were the inevi¬ 
table overthrows and pieces of misfielding. 
Kapil Dev, at the start of the match, was 
very unhappy with the wicket which had 
a lot of grass on it. 

Rain, the spoilsport, ruined the third 
One Day International at Hyderabad. A 
sudden and sharp shower that lasted over 
an hour left the umpires no choice but to 
abandon the match. 

The abrupt end put paid to hopes of 
another keen finish as India were 41 for one 
in 10.4 overs in reply to Australia’s 242 for 
six off 47 overs. 

Ritchie slammed 75 in 53 deliveries, in¬ 
cluding three sixes and seven fours to 
transform the Australian position. They 
were 126 for four in the 33rd over with 
Boon (26), Marsh (30), Border (7), and 
Jones (48) back in the pavilion. 

Till Ritchie’s onslaught, Indian spinners 
had held the batsmen in check and even 
lured them to commit mistakes. Shastri 


bowled well to claim Border and Jones in 
his 10 overs, giving away just 36 runs. 
However, none could stop Ritchie, not even 
Kapil who was hit for 26 runs in his last 
three overs. Madan Lai was recalled for 
duty, while Raju Kulkarni was dropped 
without being given a chance. 

Lakshmi Rao 


(From page dS) 

put me on his lap after a performance at 
Angamali, in Kerala. That was in 1983. I 
felt great.” 

“How do you relate to your audience?” 

“1 feel happy whenever there is an ap¬ 
plause. It is inspiring. But, then, that is 
only to a certain extent. Ultimately, I sing 
for myself, for my happiness.” 

“How do you account for your success? 
Is it because you work hard or do you 
think it is pure destiny?” 

“A little luck and a lot of hard work, I 
should say. But without Lord Guruvayurap- 
pan’s (Krishna, the deity of the famous 
temple in Guruvayur, in Kerala) blessings, 
nothing would have been possible.” 

Jyothi Umuraman 
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BOOK REVIEW 


JOY OF LEARNING 

Handbook of Environmental 
Education Activities 
Centre for Environment Education 
Ahmedabad 380054 
(Price not stated) 

T his is one of those lovely do-it- 
yourself kind of Nature Study work¬ 
books. Unfortunately, as they have 
been prepared for the NCERT, it is 
likely that they will end up being used 
as additional texts in schools, and the 
charm of discovering the environment 
on one’s own will be lost considerably 
if this is used for group activity. 

The text addresses itself to teachers 
—asking them to invite children to 
conduct the experiments. But, if you 
are enterprising enough, acquire a copy 
and spend the ne>t holidays, trying 
out these experiments. They are ex¬ 
tremely simple and related to every¬ 
day science. 

Trees, leaves, flowers, insects, ani¬ 
mals—this book seems to want to 
rekindle in children a keen interest in 
discovering these things for them¬ 
selves--and it is only when one looks at 
the ‘concrete jungles’ around us in big 
cities does one realize how important 
it is for chil ‘ren of today to experience 
the joys of looking in ponds, climbing 
trees, poking with a slick at an insect 
to discover its creed—for all knowl¬ 
edge today seems to be acquired 
from books. The simple joys of dis¬ 
covering nature in the raw have been 
forgotten. 

So, if you have the will, but lack 
the discipline, get hold of this book 
and conduct youi own forays into 
Nature, by “doing” a page a day. 


Individuals or institutions interested 
in securing copies of this book could 
write to the Centre for Environment 
Education, Ahmedabad. 

FOLK TALES OF KOREA 

By Lakshmi Bantival 

Sterling Publishers Pvt Ltd, New Delhi 

Rs. 25.00 

E xcept for the names of the 
characters, you feel some of the 
stories you are reading are straight out 
of our Panchatantra or Vetal Pachisi— 
especially in stories like “The Clever 
Brothers” and “The Grateful Tiger”. 
The rest of the fourteen stories only 
go on to confirm the impression that 
the Korean people were not very 
different from our own. Superstition 
played as large a role in their lives as 
it did in ours. And like our legends and 
folk-tales, so also with these Korean 
folk tales the underlying strain is that 
good always triumphs over evil— 
one must not be hasty in drawing 
conclusions, good deeds will be reward¬ 
ed and so on. 

Some of the stories seem quite 
modern in their outlook—^what with 
the central characters sitting for the 
civil service exam! But by and large, 
they are stories from the past, with 
fantasy playing a major role. There are 
heavenly beauties bathing in earthly 
Jakes; there are clever magicians and 
even cleverer monks. 

For sixteen stories, Rs 25 for a hard¬ 
bound edition seems steep, but as far 
as legends and folk tales go, it is fairly 
readable. 

Vaijayanti 
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CBT Reaches Silver Jubilee Year 


N ineteen eighty-sk marks the 
25th year of CBT’s publishing 
history—if one were to compute from 
“The King’s Choice’’ that was printed in 
Madras and published in 1961. The 
Trust building, “Nehru House”, and its 
press, the Indraprastha Press, were 
opened four years later—in 1965. 

The CBT has commemorated the 
BIG event by opening its first show¬ 
room outside Delhi in Madras. The ad¬ 
dress is 152 Graeme’s Road, Thousand 
Lights, and the reports received during 
the last few months say the place has 
already become a landmark in Madras. 
Besides catering to the daily visitors, 
the showroom attends to whatever 


/From page 11) 

About ten days later, they saw a graceful 
flamingo, with its proudly arched neck and 
slim reed like legs alight amidst a clump 
of reeds close to Jaya’s home. “Quick'” 
whispered Smita. “You sketch the bird 
and I’ll keep watch.” 

Jaya drew out her pencil and began. 
But to no avail. She simply could not cap¬ 
ture the bird’s loveliness in the evening 
, light, on paper. “You’d better be quick,” 
whispered Smita anxiously. “The flamingo 
appears to be poised for flight.” 

Jaya looked up. It was indeed as Smita 
had said. The flamingo looked as if it 
would take wing at any moment. And it 
was then that inspiration came to Jaya. 
“Smita,” she whispered, “can you lend me 
your camera?” 

Smita’s eyes widened in surprise, but 
she was ofl In a flash. She returned in an 


orders it receives from the four south¬ 
ern States, thereby eliminating the 
need for anyone to wait for parcels that 
have to travel long distances from 
Delhi. The showroom located on the 
ground floor of “Nehru House” is sel¬ 
dom without a visitor. Many young 
booklovers drag in their parents to buy 
them the latest releases and also the 
old but popular titles. 

To commemorate CBT’s publishing 
achievements, nearly 500 bookshops in 
various cities and towns will organise 
and hold a Book Fail*/Exhibition simul¬ 
taneously in the first half of November. 
For more details, see page 76. 

instant, bringing with her the precious 
camera. Jaya held it aloft and clicked. 
She was not a moment too soon. The photo¬ 
graph had just been taken when the fla¬ 
mingo, as gracefully as a ballerina, leaned 
forward slightly and then took off into the 
golden afterglow. 

A fortnight later, Smita heard an ex¬ 
cited knocking at her door, and Jaya burst 
in. “What on earth ...?” began Smita, 
and then saw that Jaya had a letter in her 
hand. 

“Larisa has recovered,” cried Jaya. 
“She’s thrilled with the photograph we 
sent her.” 

“Hurrah!” yelled Smita. Then a hush 
fell over the two friends as they remem¬ 
bered the beautiful bird, delicately tinged 
in pink and black as it had been that 
evening. The sight of the flamingo had 
indeed brought happiness. 

Christei R. Devadawson 
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BOOK FAIR FORTNIGHT 




in 500 bookshops in more than 100 cities 
and towns all over India 
to mark 25 years of publishing by 

CHILDREN’S BOOK TRUST 

November 3—15, 1986 


Over 300 titles in English, Hindi, and other languages 
on display and sale. 

10% discount plus carry-away gifts 


Reach your nearest bookseller In : 


North: New nclKi laipui Khtin Napar Mount Abu Bali Kanpur 1 ui-know Allahabad Ihann 
Mcciut D(lira Dun Varana i Mit/apui, Chandigarh Ambala CantI Patiala I udhiana Faridkol 
^angrur Solon, Simla Dharnishala 

West Bombay Amravati Nagpur Poona Auiangabad Kolhapur Ahmedabad Bhasnagar 
Nassau, Nagpur, Indoiu (iwalior Bhilai Jabalpui Mapusa Margao, Bicholim 

last: Ouwahati, Shillong Dibiugaih Cuttack Bhubancswai Kconihai lamshedpur Patna 
MuMlIarpur [)hanbad Ranchi 

South. Hvdcrabad Sccuiidciabad \ijavawada Visakhapatnam, Cmnlur Madris, Madurai 
Tiruchirappalli Coimbatore, Kodaikinal, Ootacumund Bingalore Mangalore Mysore, Bellary 
Davangcrc Shimoga Irivandium Cochin Trichur. Kottayam Calicut, Tellichery Alleppey 
Tiruvella, Pondicherrv 


(Confilined up to Oct 4) 
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INDIA’S MEDALLISTS 


T he biggesl-evei contingent to leave 
the Indian shores is back from the 
Tenth Asian Games, and with them they 
have brought back the biggest possible 
disappointment — a measly 37 medals 
five gold, nine silver and 23 bron/e 
'1 he medal haul was coiisideiably boost¬ 
ed by one atlilete, the one and only PT 
Usha who alone contributed lour of the 
five gold medals Three of them weie vic¬ 
tories in individual events—200 meties 
400 nieties and the 400 meties huidles— 
besides being the anchor loi the I 400 
metres relay The only other gold came 
from veteran wrestlei Kartar Singh who 
had won a gold m the 1978 \sian Games 


at Bangkok and then a silver at the New 
Delhi Asiad in 1982 Yachtsmen Farokh 
Tarapoie and Dhruv Bhandari came tan- 
talisingly close to a gold in their event— 
470 class—but lost out in the veiy last of 
the seven races, the Chinese lunning away 
with the top prize So, a silver it had to be 
for the Indian duo, who had hauled a gold 
four years ago 

\thletics which according to the pie- 
Games analysis was supposed to fetch us 
15-odd medals, including about seven or 
eight golds pioved a big disappointment, 
as the athletes managed only four golds, 
two silvers, and three bronze While there 
was a bit ol bad luck for Shiny Abraham, 


India's gold medal-winning 
4 "KdOO metres women's relay 
team comprised, besides P T 





Usha, Shim Ahiaham (left), 
Vandana Rao (centre) and 
M D 1 alsainma (right) 
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The bo\ins silver medallists: Jaipal Singh (left), Sahu Birajdar (centre) and Siri Jayaram (right). 


who was disqualified for cutting her lane 
loo early in the race and thus could not 
gel the gold despite finishing well ahead 
in a new record time of 2:03.36 seconds, 
there can be no excuses for a pathetic per¬ 
formance from the men athletes. The con¬ 
tribution of the men’s section to the me¬ 
dals booty was a mere two—a bronze each 
from walker Chand Ram and discus throw¬ 
er Manjil Singh. 

The Indian camp was all gloom upto the 
tenth day when there were no golds in the 
Indian bag. Usha put an end to the drought 
by winning the 400 metres hurdles in a 
new Games record timing of 56.08 seconds, 
but in the same event M.D. Valsamma, 
who was expected to take at least a bronze 
if not a silver, came fourth. Less than an 
hour later came the tragic result of the 
women s 800 metres, when Shiny was dis 
qualified alter winning the race. A gold, 
which was India’s, was lost to Korea. All 
that Shiny was left with was a load of 
tears and a lot of sympathy. 

Usha continued with her gold march as 
she took the 200 metres in 23.44 seconds 
which, while being a new record, was out¬ 


side her own personal best of 23.05 
seconds. But she just managed to beat her 
Filipina rival, Lydia de Vega, by a mere 
three-hundredths of a second. 

Lydia, how'cver, turned the tables on 
Usha in 100 metres, which saw the Indian 
girl get a silver. The same day, Usha won 
her third gold medal, grabbing the 400 
metres with great ease in 52.16 seconds, 
a new Games record like ail her winning 
performances. Shiny shrugged off her 
blues and took the silver behind Usha in 
400 metres. 

Meanwhile, India had a bronze from 
Chand Ram in the 20 km walk and another 
one from Manjit in discus. Chand Ram 
bettered his own .\sian Games record set 
in 1982, but still finished behind two 
Chinese. Suman Rawat, who missed a 
bronze in 1,500 metres, finishing fourth, 
clocked a personal best of 9:14.70 while 
grabbing a third place in 3,000 metres. 
The first two places went to Korean girls. 
The winner was Lim Chun Ae, who thus 
won three golds—800m, 1,500m, and 
3,000m. 

India added another gold on the final 
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Stmian Rawat (3 0')0 tm ti es) 

day as the relay team of Valbamma, Van 
dana Rao, and Shiny Abraham, combined 
with Usha, set a new Games record ol 
3 34 58 m the 4x400 metres It was the 
fourth pold for Usha besides a silver 
making her the biggest winner in athletics 

The men shot putters, who were expect¬ 
ed to finish within the first three came 
fourth (Bahadur Singh) and filth (Balwin- 
der), and the 1,500 metres runner Bagicha 
Singh, Asian champion last year at Jakarta, 
was eighth with his teammate SureshYadav 
11th. among 12 finalists All the other men 
athletes, including pole vaulter Vijaypal 
Singh and Vinod Pokhriyal in 10,000m dis¬ 
appointed. Pichaiah in 3,000m steeplechase 
and Rai Kumar in 5,000 metres missed 
the bronze medal by narrow margins, 
finishing fourth in their events. 

For record purposes, it will be said that 
the boxers brought in the next best haul 
of four silvers and five bronzes But it 
must not be forgotten that competition 
was sparse and with the absence of North 


Korea, a good many of our boxers receiv¬ 
ed straight byes into the semi-finals, which 
meant they were assured of a bronze even 
beioio they began fighting' The silver 
Winners were Sahu Birajdar, Sin Jayaram. 
Daljit Singh, and Jaipal Singh While 
Birajdar and Jaipal were outclassed by 
their Korean opponents in the final, Jaya¬ 
ram put up a plucky fight before going 
down The Koreans, a world force in the 
event, made history by winning all the 
12 golds at stake in boxing 
The .‘^viirnming conlingent was not ex¬ 
actly expected to set the pool ablaze, still 
Khazan Singh and Bula Chowdhary, after 
their recent showings in the trials, were 
thought to be good enough for at least a 
medal or two Khazan did not disappoint, 
as he 1)1 ought in a silver in his favourite 
event, the 200 metres butterfly He clock¬ 
ed a new Indian best for the event, and 
the only medal for India from the pool. 
Though Buia, Wilson Cherian, and R. 

Soma Duttn (Shooting) 
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Punja qualiiicd ior their respective finals, 
they finished wav behind 

Soma DuIIa. a 19-year-old studying in 
the US \ and training under an Amen 
can ()l\mpR ihampion, had to lace a lot ol 
problems belorc being taken into the team 
as she had not given the tiials in India 
She pieved hei point by taking the silver 
in the individual small bore rifle, thiee 
position, and also helped the Indian wo¬ 
men’s team to win the bronze in the team 
event The men’s team of Bhagirath Samai, 
(Jhisalal Yadav, and Joydip Das got a 
bronze in their team event but all others 
hiiished way down. 

The equestrian squad, which had pcr- 
foimed extraoidinarily well four years 
ago in India with tliiee golds, had a han¬ 
dicap at the very start, wdien their best 
horses were disqualified in the serum test 
Yet the Indians managed a bronze each in 
the three-day and the dressage team events 

The two hockey teams, both of whom 
were expected, rather one hoped, to bring 

Maniil Sinfili (Disctn) 



CItaiul Rum (20 Km Malk) 

back golds, disappointed immensely The 
men s team began poorly, just managing 
to hold hosts Korea and then found their 
oeanngs to w'ln the rest of the games But 
w'llh Pakistan losing to Maiavsia in the 
other pool end finishing second in their 




group. It meant a first-ever India-Pakis- 
tdii Asian Games hockey semi-final There 
the Indians failed miserably, missing easy 
.scoring chances and going down 1-3 in 
extra lime They were left to fight for a 
bronze with Malaysia, which they manag¬ 
ed, but it was small consolation Korea 
upset Pakistan in the final and grabbed the 
gold for the first time 

The Korean girls made it a hockey 
double with an all-win record India took 
the bronze behind Japan, who got the 
silver 

One of the most encouraging perform¬ 
ances came from the volleyball side which 
got a medal for the first time in 24 years, 

(Turn to page 84) 
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Usha—the “Golden 


Girl” of the Games 


P ILAVULLAKANDI Thekkeparambil 
Usha IS probably the best known 
athlete irom India those days Her name 
K-, almost synonymous with Indian athletics 
She has single-handedly put India on the 
international athletics map She became 
the hrst Indian woman to quality tor an 
Ohmpic tinal at l^os Angeles in 1984 And 
in the tinal ot the 400 metres hurdles, she 
< ame within one-hundredth ol a second ol 
leUhing independent India’s first evei 
athletics medal in Olympic history 

Usha was born in 1964 in Payyoli The 
second daughter ot a cloth merchant 
Pvthal Usha used to play volleyball 
basketball and handball, too She first 
came in contact with her coach, OM 
Nambiar, at the Cannanorc Sports School, 
in 1976 Nambiar was the athletics coach 
in Kerala's first State-run sports school 
and Usha was one among the 40 girls he 
had as tiainees Usha first hit the national 
scene at the inter-State meet in Quilon 
where she won both the sprints and the 
80 metres hurdles That was in 1977 and 
thereafter it was an upward trend in her 
career graph 

Her first appearance lor India came in 
1980 at the Moscow Olympics, where she 
fi II shed last in both the 100 and 200 metres 
beats But the very next year, Usha bag¬ 
ged a gold in 200m and a bronze in 100m 
at the Seoul Junior International Meet 
Then followed the Asian Games in New 
Delhi 

Just before the trial games in Delhi, 
Usha contracted malaria. At the trials 
she finished third in 100 metres, but Nam¬ 
biar requested the Federation to give her 
another chance and a little more time to 


recover from her illness True enough, 
she improved within three weeks and at 
the Asian Games, she got a silver each in 
100m and 200m, behind Lydia de Vega ol 
Philippines and Hiromi Isozaki of Japan 

Succe.ss c-ontinued unabated At the 
Kuwait Asian championship!?, she won the 
400m and finished second m 200m. The 
same vear. Usha decided to add the 400m 
hurdles to her string ot events And with 
that, she started serious preparations lor 
the IjOs \ngeles Olympics m 1984. Her 
efforts paid ric*h dividends as she quali¬ 
fied lor the final and then set an Asian 
record while finishing fourth in 55 42 
seconds 

The year 1985 saw her scale new heights 
in the Grand Prix circuit, where she quali 
tied lor (he finals of the 400m hurdles 
But she had to skip it in favour ot the 
Asian championships in Jakarta where she 
had entered for no less than six events 

It sounded preposterous when she sa d 
she expected to win four individual golds 
and the two relays She almost did it 
She won the 100m (11 51 seconds), 200m 
(2305), 400m (5262), and the 400m 
hurdles and (hen anchored the 4 - 400m 
relay team to a great win But the sixth 
gold eluded her as India came third in the 
4 \100m relay Still it was a world class 
performanc'e 

(o page SH) 


Please turn over and untold tor a blow-up 
of P.'I. Usha. The transparencj for the 
blow-up and the photographs on pages 77, 
78, 79 and 80 are b> Dharam Vir Jajncr. 
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I 1 f r’A****** 

Korean “Grand Prix” for Indian Girl 


T ill Indian \ollc\ball icain (men' 
setuud onl\ a Bi01170 meilal at the 
Seoul \siad but an Indian chilos iiainlnif’ 
tailed \olIevba!l had eailiei fetched 
(he Gland Pn\ at the 2 «th Woild Sthool 
( hilduns \il I \hibition in Koiea 'the 
Ixlubilion was cosponsoied bv the Seoul 
\sian (lames Ortianising (oinmittee and 
the Korean ( hildrcn s ( entie to tonnneino 
iat( ttu 10 th \sian (fames 


The pri/ewinnei P Kal\am ol Class VII 
ol Kcndn\a \idyalava (luntui in \ndhia 
Piadesh was invited to the \waids ccie 
mom as well as to watth (he Games and 
othoi piogrammes at Seoul She (ould 
take her lathei alon<^ with hei on the 
10 da\ visit 

Besides Kalvanis painting nearlv 200 
Indian entiies won seveial othci aw aids 


I loiii ixiiji SI 

lailiei this \eai Usha was all set to 
^ive hei best at the ( ommonwt alth Games 
while shi had a \ei\ good thanct in the 
400m and tin 400m huidles But wiih 
India ^ta\im, awa\ Iiom the Games hci 
dieain was not lealised 

\nd hei latest exploits at the Seoul 
\sian (fames wheie she won tin 200ni 
400ni and the 400m hurdles besides the 


4 tOOni tela\ — laise hopes ol something 
moie liom hei soon She also had a silver 
1 10111 the lOOm at Seoul to make hei the 
athlete witli the iiihest haul Irom athletics 
at th( \sian Games Soon perhaps we 
will see Usha get India the hist ever Olvm 
pii medal from athletics in 1988 at the 
\en same venue - Seoul 

V. SHaminathan 
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SHANKAR’S INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S COMPETITION 1987 


RULES 


1 The Competilion is open lo chilclien all over 
the world 1 hey should have Iwen horn oi 
or alter lainiarv I, 1*^71 

2 There is no entiv Ice 

^ Compotilois are Irec to choose the Ihcmc 
sub)ect thev are intciested in or like most 
lor their paintin}>s diawings/writings 

4 ' Facli cnti> should beceitihcd by ihc parent 
guardian Itacher that it is the oiigiiial 
unaided work of the competitor done dining 
19S6 I nines should be an indi\idual elToit 
iiid NOT a eombiiied work 

“s Lvey entry should carrv ttie lollowing 
inloimation in tNCd ISH *ind m BLOCK 
I L fTF RS at the back ol the painting 
drawing' oi at the end ol the written work 

' t I II a « > 'lit Hiii' » 1 jf 

L 1, 1 ' I 
t \ ! a 11 
' » a hr 

H ’ t (O » 

U >f» < 1 ‘'(d it 'iu 1 i i 'I 

b No entry will be icturned 1 he copyright ol 
all entries will rest with Shankar’s Inter 
national Children s C ompetition 

7 All packets should be pre paid adequately 
stamped ana mailed directly to leach 

>haid at ' Interiian mat 
( Inidrcn s ( ompi til ion 
Ntliru Flousi 

4 Bahadur /alar Maig 
New IK Nil {HM)02 

8 The last date lor receipt of entries is 
December 31, 1986 

9 Competitors from countries other than India 
are advised to despatch their entries, if sent 
by sea mail, well m advance allowing 
sufficient time for transit 


I’tlMINC.S OkWMNGS 

10 Any medium, other than black lead pencil, 
can be used 

11 I he si^c of each entry should NOT be Jess 
than 30 cm 40 cm (12* 16') in si/e 

12 A competitor may submit up to 6 entries 
They should NOT be mounted/framed 

V' riF »I \M>PK 

n Only entiles written originally in ENGLISH 
will be considered Iranslations Itom other 
language, do not qualily for the competition 

14 E ntiics may be in the lorm ol poems, plays, 
short stories essays descriptive writing and 
the like 

I's A competitor may submit up to 6 entries 
They should be in a neat handwriting or 
typed 

»*J’i O 

16 The entries will be judged by the organisers 
with the help of a jury 

17 The lollowing piizes are ollered 

il 5 he )r*ii id'fit of (rtd ! t.ofd Ml dll lor 
tl !h < pamliii'g dr 

ii) I In V lii’drMi s Bonk Inis? (.*UI Midal 
fo' *tu U 4 written work 
iiii 24 Liwaharial Vhru Miinoriji <«(»ld 
lUdils Km I In nt\f hist puniutg 
«t! irtiiig, m,ittn work 
111 shout 400 Silui fiudais and 4tK> t rMls 
\) Crr^ihi lit' ol Mcr.ttodi arvng'cnt'iis 

18 The best entries will be published in 
Shankar’s Childrens Art Number, Volume 
18 (expected to be ready in Decemlier 
1987) Selected entries will also appear in the 
monthly magazine for children, “Children’s 
World” 

19 All competitors arc entitled to a copy of the 
Art Number (Vol 38) at half price They can 
reserve their copy by remiltmg U S S 7 00/ 
£ 4 00 by cheque/dralt/money order 
(Rs 25 00 lor competitors in India only) 
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nMn aatul 

iwcoBeit w Ollier iftads 
^Moed ttottsolva wkli 
.bttils and I«av«», Indians 
wore making bodies drom 
cotton. 


When Groedcs ctmk). 
count oniy up to liie 
pmcr df 4, and Komft^ 
tip tlier power of t,'' ' 
iadi«ns>nre akrea<^ 
ca«tiat% up jte tlm 
ofi3.\'' 
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' Each of the 
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' t!sis iafgest 
' coilection of 
' costume doils 
1 anywhere in 
the world is a 
miniature piece 
of its human 
' counterpart, 
presenting a 
cross-section 
of the peoples 
of the world. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Editor, 

The November issue was very good. 
Perky was delightful as ever. “Meet Mr. 
Rabbit” was excellent. Please publish more 
of such articles. “Computer and I” was also 
interesting. Can we have a special feature 
on computer programming? Please add a 
page for jokes. 

Sonal Nanda, Bhopal 

In the October issue, “The good old 
umbrella” was thought-provoking. In the 
summer sun and rain during monsoon we 
often use the umbrella. But we never knew 
the origin and different uses of umbrellas. 
Please tell us similar stories of items of 
daily use — like slippers or shoes, bicycles, 
etc. 

T. Bhagyalakshmi, Bheemunipatnam 

I recently read Children’s World for the 
first time. It is a magazine “all-in-one” 
covering almost everything — sports, fes¬ 
tivals, stories, poems, general knowledge, 
etc. I enjoyed each and every item. 

Priyanka Bhojare, Jabalpur 


Your October issue was very interesting. 
But it is a long time since you have given 
any poster. Can we have one of David Boon 
or Allan Border? The magazine is not only 
good for children, but even grown-ups 
should take interest in the various articles. 

Atindra Nath Saha and friends, Lucknow 

I like this magazine for its knowledge¬ 
able articles. Please give us all the stories 
of “Vikram and Vetal” one by one. The 
new serial is a good idea. 

Arijeet Bhattacharya, New Delhi 

I am proud to say that despite the com¬ 
petition from new magazines, Children’s 
World remains still one of the best maga¬ 
zines. 

Altaf H. Merchant, Bombay 

I have been a regular reader since 1976. 
I want a colour poster of Inspector Garud. 
I have collected aU the Garud comics that 
have appeared in the magazine, and now 
I want to bind them. That’s why I need a 
poster. 

Sanjeev Kumar Pillai, Noamundi 


... From the Editor 


For people in the northern hemisphere, 
December and January are the coldest of 
all winter months, and perhaps the only 
warmth they can hope to enjoy may derive 
either from their hearths or from the hearts 
of their near and dear ones. While this 
month’s cover — a Nehru Award winning 
painting from Hungary — depicts how 
children can turn even the dreary winter 
into a time for merry-making, inside we 
have items that bring out the brighter side 
of life. A seven-page comics tell us how 
Chirstmas need not be confined to a one-day 
celebration, but if one is sincere, one can 


capture the real spirit of Christmas every 
day. “Christmas Customs Around the 
World” describes the origin of and subse¬ 
quent changes that were made in activities 
associated with Xmas. A 3-piece feature on 
how Christmas is celebrated in different 
parts of the world, in Germany and the 
U.S.A. for instance, with photographs in 
colour, has been reserved for the next 
issue — a special number (see page 47) 
— which would reach most of you in time 
for Christmas. Here’s to wish you all a 
Merry Xmas! 






FABLE 



The Vetal observed “0 Vikram, when 
I was a man like you before taking the 
form of a vampire, I had heard great 
stories dbout yowr uoisdom and justice. I’ll 
ask you a question and should you know 
Its answer, you must reply. If you deli- 
berately keep mum, your head will be 
blown into a thousand pieces.” 

Saying so, the Veto! narrated a story 
to King VVcramaditya. 



T here was once a king. He was 
land and noble. He ruled from 
Inderpat. He had a son named Inder- 
jit. The prince was immensely fond of 
music and hunting. 

Once, while the prince was out on a 
hunt with his royal retinue, he saw a 
mu.sk deer. He gave chase to the animal, 
but despite his best efforts, he could not 
get anywhere close to it. The piince, 
however, did not give up and con¬ 
tinued tlie chase. Inderjit’s friends and 
guards were left far behind. 

The weather suddenly changed. 
Clouds appeared in the sky from no¬ 
where and completely covered tlie 
sun. Darkness enveloped the forest and 
the wind began to blow so hard that 
tiecs were uprooted. Due to the bad 
weather, Indeijit’s horse became rest¬ 
less, the reins slipped fioin Iiiderjits 
hands and he fell off the horse. The be¬ 
wildered animal ran into the woods, 
leaving the rider to his fate. 

The prince now had to walk on foot. 
Visibility was so poor that the prince 
lost his way. When he thus moved in 
the wilderness, a tree crashed on his 
head and he fell down unconscious. 

A little later, when the prince re¬ 
gained consciousness and opened his 
eyes, he found himself suriounded by 
the guards of Anandpur, the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdom. 

“W'ho are you and why did you cross 
into our territory?” demanded the com¬ 
mander of the prince. 

“1 am Inderjit, the prince of Inder¬ 
pat” replied the prince. 

“You may be a prince, but as you 
have intruded into our territory vwthout 
the permission of our King Surjit, you 
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will have to submit your explanation 
to liiin. The couiinaiicler asked Inderjit 
to lollow him. 

When Inderjit appeared in the court 
ol Kinti; Surjit, one of the courtiers re- 
cogni.S('d the prince, and at once men¬ 
tioned it to tlie kinf;. 

Surjit, learning of Inderjit s identity, 
said, “Prince Inderjit, I am sorry that 
in\' guards l)rought you to m\’ court as 
a suspect. However, 1 welcome you to 
my kingdom. Kindly accept iny invita¬ 
tion to be my honoured guest.” 

“\Miat your guards did to uk' w as just 
their dut\, replied Inderjit. “I am rather 
grateful to them for saving my life. A.s 
regards nn being vonr guest, well it 
shall be m\ pleasure, but please have 
a message s<'nt to m\ father informing 
him about ni\ Avell li<'ing.* 


King Surjit commanded his prime mi¬ 
nister to make all necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the royal guest. 

One evening, while Inderjit was 
walking in the garden of the royal 
guest-house, he heard someone sing¬ 
ing at a distance. The prince had an 
ear foj music, so he followed the voice 
and soon reached a temple. There he 
saw’ a beautiful young lady singing in 
praise of Lord Krishna. Inderjit listen¬ 
ed to her song, spellbound. 

When the song ended, Inderjit notic 
ed that King Surjit was also scaled 
there. He went straight to greet the 
king. While the prince stood and talk¬ 
ed to the king, the singer gracefulb 
w'alked up to the king and offered 
“prasad . Pointing to the young lad\, 

(Turn to page -19) 
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Dear Charts land Chartmakers, “But, sir. ” began Raghu. 

I once thought it was easy to make “Sir 1 . ” began I, I mean me, I 

charts. All one has to do, I thought, was mean I began. 

to get a sheet of chart paper—the thick- But Mr. Krish merely said, “I want it 
er the better—draw a few lines and by Monday morning,” and strode oflF, 
wiitc neatly—the writing was impor- leaving us in the middle of our 
tant. But I have a stencil—those things stammers. 

with holes for the letters—and so my Well Raghu and I discussed it at 
chart writing is very neat. (I wish we break, after school, while walking home, 
had stencils for everyday handwriting but we didn’t come to any decision, 
also.) Didn’t I say I once thought that No, our discussion was not about the 
chart-making was easy? Hold on to that chart at all but on how to tell Mr. Krish 
word once—that is the important word, that we couldn’t possibly do it by Mon- 
It all stalled when Mr. Krish, the day morning. You see, Mr. Krish had 
master at school, asked Raghu and me told us about the chart on Thursday 
to make a chart together. “You live near and from Friday afternoon right upto 
each other, boys,” he said, “and i^ou do Sunday night, Raghu and I would be 
most things together. So, why don’t playing an important cricket match, 
you make a chart on what school means Why! We would just about be able to 
to you. I want it on Monday.” squeeze in our homework before go- 

6n what school means to us? By ing to school on Monday morning. 
Monday? What were we to do? 
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But on Friday, Mr. Krish was no¬ 
where to he seen, llis class was taken by 
somebody else and that somebody told 
us that Mr. Krish was at a meeting and 
he would not be able to see us. 

“Oh, forget it. said Raghu. “Just for¬ 
get it. M’e’ll do it for Tuesday. I’m sure 
Mr. Krish will understand. He too plays 
cricket.” 


Well, Mr. Krish may play cricket, but 
he wouldn’t do it if he had a chart to 
make. 

“What rubbish! ” said Raghu. “Cricket 
is more important than charts. Besides, 
cricket is physical exercise and hasn’t 
Mr. Kri.sh always asked us to do lots of 
physical exercise? So, come on, just for¬ 
get it.” 

Well, .square legs and silly mid-offs, 
I did forget it. I forgot a})Out the chart 
and gave myself up totally to cricket. 
After all, 1 couldn’t possibly do the chart 
without Raghu, could I? We were .sup¬ 
posed to do it together. 

Well, Sunday evening came. We won 
the match (just about) and I was sitting 
down to my homework accompanied by 
my mother’s scolding chutney, when 
Raghu climbed in through the window 
and demanded what I had done about 
die chart. 

“What do you mean, what have 1 
done about the chart?’ I asked splut¬ 
tering. “You said we would do it for 
Tuesday!” 

“And you think Mr. Krish would 
agree?” .said Raghu in a I'oice dripping 
with sarcasm. “If we went to him and 
said, ‘Mr. Krish, Mr. Krish! Could wc 
do the chart on Tuesday or Wednesday 
or next year?’..." 

“But you said...” 

“Stop yapping,” yapped Raghu. “And 
get started. Come on, there’s no time. 
Come on, come on, get started. Here, 
Tve got the chart paper.” 

From under his arm, he produced a 
wrinkled, cnimpled chart sheet and 
spread it on the floor, “Come on, come 
on,” he said. “Start off! ” 

“With what? ’ I snapped. “What am 
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I to start oflF with?” 

“With what school means to you, of 
course! Come on, come don't stand 
there gaping.” 

By this time, dear inks and paints, I 
was so diunhstruck that I was dumb¬ 
struck—I was like a man sleep-walking 
or like a boy dream-doing. I brought 
out my cra>’ons, my ruler, my pencil, 
eraser, and m\' stencil and init them 
down on the floor next to the chart 
sheet. 

“Come on, come on,” shouted Raghu. 
Don t just sit there, do .something.” 
Aild he leaned over, still .shouting, put 
his hand square on my stencil, and 
broke it! 

Well, breakages and damages, at this 
point 1 rebelled. Absolutely and totally 
lebelled. “That’s it!” I said, “i can’t make 
a chart without a stencil.” And I fold¬ 
ed my aims across my chest and sat 
back. 

It was Raghu s turn to splutter. “What 
do \’ou mean, you can’t make a chart 
without a stencil? Don’t you do your 
homework without one?” 

I kept my arms folded across my 
chest and sat back and said nothing. 

"All right, all right. I’ll do it then,” he 
said, “My handwTiting is pretty good, 
you can do the drawings!” 

Drawings? I unfolded my arms from 
across my chest and gaped. “Drawings?” 

“Yes, yes, drawings,” said Raghu 
testily, drawing a line anyhow and 
scrawling WHAT SCHOOL MEANS 
TO ME across the wrinkled chart .sheet. 

I sat gaping at him, as he scrawled 


SUMS one way and GEOGRAPHY 
another way, and BIOLOGY a third way 
and CIVIGS a fourth way. All in red. 
Then he pushed the chart sheet to me 
and said, “Now draw,” and slapped his 
palms together with great satisfaction. 

I had caught the infection. T picked 
up a green crayon, just to be different, 
and drew a few squiggles. Some look¬ 
ing, like erasers, some like pencils, some 
like sharpeners, some like books, and 
some like boys, wherever there was 
place. And then we signed our names. 
Our chart wav done. 

★ 

^Ve]l, we gave it to Mr. Kri.sh on 
Monday morning and he looked at it 
without comment and hung it up with¬ 
out comment. And before we knew it, 
there was a w'hoh' crowd of fellows 
looking at the chart and saving, “But 
that’s exactly what school is like. All 
messy and crowded with biology and 
civics and geography. How clever of 
Pradeep and Raghu. (Pradeep is my 
name at school, you know that, don t 
you?) 

And afterwards, Mr. Krish came and 
said, “Maybe, playing cricket is better, 
after all!” And he grinned. 

I wonder what he meant. 

Yours still dumbstruck chartstruck 



P.S. Didn’t I say 1 once thought chart¬ 
making was easy? 

I still do. 

In fact, it’s easier. 
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CNRISTMAS CUSTOMS AROUND THE WORLD 

literally billions of cards are sent aU 
over the world every Christmas. What¬ 
ever language the greetings are written 
in, the message is the same; a wish for 
peace and goodwill among all people. 

Christmas Tree: 

The custom came from Germany, 
where primitive people revered e^^er- 
greens, because they did not die or fade 
away in winter and were taken as a 
sign of immortalit>'. The custom of de¬ 
corating a community tree for outdoor 
disj)lay began in the early 1900s. Trim¬ 
ming a tree with ornaments is a tradi¬ 
tion that came from ancient Rome. The 
trees were hung with ajiples, sugar 
ligures, dolls, and shepherds. Today’s 
trees are less mouth-watering, but each 


Carols: 

Carol singing and merry music have 
been associated with Christmas for cen¬ 
turies. aMany of the early carols were 
based on dance tunes, refrains from 
ballads, and folk songs. During the Re¬ 
formation, carols became gloomy, re¬ 
flecting the dim \'iew the Puritans had 
about Christmas! 

Greeting Cards: 

One of the first artists to design and 
despatch a Christmas card was John C. 
Horsley, a member of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy in London. Today, greeting cards 
have become a major industr\', and 
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* family can build its own traditions 
around a familiar star or angel. 

Star: 

The star, which is a part of almost 
every Christian home during Cliristmas, 
is symbolic of the light that led the 
Wise Men of Betlilehem. The star has 
always been an integral part of Christ¬ 
mas. In some countries, carol singers 
carry star-shaped lanterns. When the 
(Christmas tices arc decked, a star is the 
favourite choice for the top. 

Mistletoe: 

The Druids gave the world the tradi¬ 
tion of hanging mistletoe in homes. This 
ancient plant was a sign of hope and 
peace. When enemies met under a 
.sprig of mistletoe, they would drop 
their weapons and embrace in friend- 
' ship. It is thought that the modem 




custom of yoimg men and women kiss¬ 
ing under the mistletoe comes from this 
old ritual. 


Santa Claus: 

Father Christmas or Santa Claus 
originated in the person of St. Nicholas, 
Bishop of Myra. lie gave gifts to the 
poor and did good deeds in secret. The 
legendary Santa Claus is a fat, jolly, 
bewhiskered soul who travels by a 
reindeer-drawn sleigh from his toy 
shops at the North Pole. 

Presents: 

The Romans had the charming habit 
of distributing symbolic gifts to friends. 
In the Christian tradition, the first and 
most splendid bearers of gifts were the 
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Maj;i who ofForccl prcxioiis gifts to the 
child Jesus in the manger. It is a com¬ 
mon practice today for little children to 
hang out tlieir colourful stockings, to 
he filled with gifts from Santa Claus. 

Crib; 

I’lie Christmas Crib (onsists of dis- 
]da} s ol th(‘ Holy FamiK' and the adora¬ 
tion of the Wise Men. These cribs are 
assembled in ehiirehes and catholic 
homes all over the world. In Italy, the 
eereiuon)' is called the prcsepe, mean¬ 
ing uiang('r. It is ealled creche or 
crib' in France. In Cermany, it is known 
as Kriiipe. In Spain, and among Spanish- 
.sj)eaking South .Americans, it is called 


the nacimento or ‘birth’. The custom 
was later introduced to England and 
America. 

Christmas Wreath: 

The Xmas wreath has many religious 
associations. In classical times, the win¬ 
ner of an athletic contest was crowned 
with a laurel wreath. The Christians 
made the wreath a symbol of 
C^hrist’s coiKjuest over death and the 
forces of darkness. In European coun¬ 
tries, four Sundays belore Christmas, 
one of the four candles on the wreath 
is lighted and prayers are said. 

(Compiled htj Juhcl D’Cniz) 


OOOOOOOO0O00O©© 


Enjoy a delightful holiday tale 

“CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY” 


EACH VEAR >'0U 
WRITE TO THE CHRISTMAS 
FAIRV And ASK FOR 
EVERY DAY- TO BE . 

CHRISTMAS. AND A 
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K ALOO was ail engine in the Rang- 
pin lailway vaid. He pulled the 
tinv, si\-coach local tiain around the 
town every dav. Kaloo always wondered 
wh\ people called the town Rangpur. 
It was a laded town with a filthy, smoky 
sky, dirty loads, and a big stietch of 
sand in the middle. The people, too, 
looked sad and angi v. Kaloo wished he 
could uo somewhere else, meet people, 
see places. But whenever he said that, 
the othei engines in the yard laughed 
at him. The proud diesel engines told 
him, “An engine should run on the rail¬ 
way track and not think of going places. 
Kaloo, you’ve giown old. You should 
now retire.” 

Kaloo would keep quiet. He was the 
only steam engine in the yard and he 


was old. 

One day, some men came to examine 
Kaloo. They tapped his body, looked 
at the meters, and wrote something 
on a jiaper. Jet, the shiniest, proudest 
diesel engine in the yard, told Kaloo, 
“You’ll soon letiie. They’re going to 
send you to the Railway Museum. Now 
you can have all the lest in the world.” 

Kaloo was stunned. He loved pulling 
the coaches round Rangjmr. What 
would he do if he weic to be retired? 

On Sunday, a lot of school children 
came with theii teacheis to Raugpur sta¬ 
tion. They were going on a picnic. Sud¬ 
denly, Kaloo had an idea. He too would 
go foi a picnic. Happily he whistled 
‘O-O-O-O-O-O’—and started running. 
The driver took no notice of Kaloo’s fast 
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pace. He knew it was a safe nm. 

Now Kal(X) remembered a long for¬ 
gotten track that had not been used by 
the railways lor ages. This track pass¬ 
ed through a jungle. Just as they reach¬ 
ed the outskirts of Rangpur, Kaloo 
jumped onto this railway track and clat¬ 
tered on happily. The children who had 
been looking out of the carriage win¬ 
dows were thrilled to see the tall trees 
and beautiful flowers. The driver sud¬ 
denly noticed tlie unfamiliar scenery 
and was puzzled. lie tried to make 
Kaloo halt ])ut Kaloo kept on going. 
Only on reaching the middle of the 
jungle did Kaloo stop. The children 
jumped out of die carriages. They 


began chasing rabbits, and pulling faces 
at monkeys. There were flowers and 
butterflies all around. Pretty birds chirp¬ 
ed in the bushes. In a shallow stream 
were frogs and tiny fish. Deer roamed 
around fearlessly. The children pluck¬ 
ed flowers and ate jamuns, guavas, and 
berries to their hearts content. The 
forest rang with their happy laughter. 

In the evening they all gathered near 
Kaloo. “What a lovely engine!” said 
Ratan. 

“And what a glorious whistle! I bet 
nobcxly can whistle as long and as loud 
as him,” said Guddu. 

“And the amount of smoke he throws 

(Tufn to page 53) 
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2. FROM PAINTING TO SCULPTURE 



I N Saiitinikelaii, Rainkiiikar got to 
know J roll I Nanclalal Bose how life 
call he pulsating. The Acharya was not 
inereK his teacher, hut a ver)' kind- 
hearted man who helloed him improve 
his p(>or monetary eoudition. Just after 
Uamkinkar s admission to Kala-Bhavan, 
Nandalal Bose introduced him to Jaga- 
dananda Bo\ , a science-teacher of San- 
tiniketan and author of science hooks 
for students. .At the recpiest of Nanda¬ 
lal Jagadananda engaged Ramkinkar to 
illustrate his hooks. lie found a new 
vista ill the world of creation, lie says 
in his Atmakatha (autohiography): 
“Some (illustrations) were done hy 
Monihhusan Cupta. I was also entrust¬ 
ed with some of them. And the remuner¬ 
ation 1 received was enough for one 
month. T made a few paintings that 
very year and they were also sold. At 
that time, the Art Society was set up 
undt'r the supeiwision of Acharya Aba- 
nindranath. Education was not impart¬ 
ed there in the European fashion, like 
in the Government Art Academy. . . . 
Mv ]iictures were e.xhihited and sold. 

In his study of art, Ramkinkar was 
deeply moved hy the poignant remark 


of his teacher, Nanclalal Bose: “If I am 
horn an artist, 1 shall he a sculptor.” 
The ‘master moshai’ was making some 
primary designs of a mural painting. At 
that time, the statue of 'Mahakal’ of 
Konarak was in Nandalal s vision and 
he simply drenv the famous statue. Ram¬ 
kinkar fulfilled his teacher s desire hy 
showing his extraordinary talent as a 
sculptor. In both technicpic and form, 
he showed exceptional brilliance in 
sculiiture. 

Ramkinkar’s first in.structor was Miss 
Jaza Von Philpot, an eminent Austrian 
sculptorcss. Among other great sculp¬ 
tors who taught in Santiniketan and 
from whom Ramkinkar learnt a great 
deal were Bateman and Madame Mil- 
ward, a student of the world famous 
.sculptor, Bourdelle of France, ffe also 
learnt from artists like Karpcles and Dr. 
Stella Kramrisch. It was regally a uniejue 
privilege for him to devote himself 
whole-heartedly to the study of art, sit¬ 
ting at the feet of the.se illustrious 
teachers. Apart from them, there were 
Ahanindranath and, above all Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore. 

It was a glorious era when Ram- 
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kinkar went to Santiniketan to study art. 
Almost all the learned scholars and 
artists of the world were there. They 
had sincere love and affection for San¬ 
tiniketan 'where the world makes its 
nest in a single home. The students 
and tc-aehcrs of the different depart¬ 
ments always shared and exchanged 
their ideas. They enjoyed real eom- 
innnitx’ living. The bond of brotherhoml 
among the students and their sense of 
re.S})('ct lor tln'ir teachers appealed 
very inneh to Rainkinkar. Indeed, he 
completely associated himself with the 
simple and natural life at Santiniketan. 
Ilis creative' mind found delight and 
satisfaction in new'cr and finer creation. 

Ramkinkar’s ('arlier works reveal 
Santinik('tan’s manilold aspects—the 
dormitories, lestivals and functions, 
op('n air classrooms, birds, village 
scenes, trees, and the like. Ilis short 
trips and holiday excursions immensely 
eontribut(‘d to his artistic enrichment. 

Once Rainkinkar went out on an ex¬ 
cursion with some of his close friends. 
The places be vi.sited included Nalan- 
da, Rajgir, (»aya, Bodh Caya, Mathura, 
Fatehpnr, \gra, Saianath, Delhi, Ajmer, 
Jaipur, and Udaipur, He thus came in 
direct contact with the architecture and 
sculpture of India. The artist in him 

was charmed 
by the wonder¬ 
ful creations of 
the architects 
and sculptors of 
ancient India. 
Wherever he 
went, he kept 
his exes open 
to absorb the 


unknown and to enjoy the eternal 
beauty of artistic creations. 

At Agra, Rainkinkar was initially 
disheartened. The loneliness due to the 
unbearable heat of noon-time could not 
satisfy his curiosity. Afterwards, he visit¬ 
ed the Taj Mahal on a moonlit night. 
The artist in him was enamoured by the 
heavenly beauty of the Taj. The place¬ 
ment of different stones and marbles, 
the grandeur and pomj) of arehileeture 
and the sombre sense of artistic deeoia- 
tion—all left a lasting imprc.ssioji on his 
mind. He sat on the banks of th(' Yamu 
ua flowing nearbx. IIoxx' (piicklx the 
moments passed bx! 

At Udaipur, the ancient jiietures, 
weapons, tlu' ivory chairs, and table's 
and other furniliire vxe're all a .source of 
delight for his keen artist s mind. The 
xvhite marble stones of the bnildmgs 
.surrounded bx the Piebbola Lake were 
very attractive to him. His most poig¬ 
nant experience was bis inee'ting with 
Mali Ram, the famous seulpteir of Jai¬ 
pur of those days. 

As a student, Rainkinkar was very 
serious. Whatever he learnt, he learnt 
xer\ sincerely. Like Satxendranath 
Bisht, the first student of sculpture in 
Santiniketan, he was also a beloved 
student of Liza Pot. He xvas inspir¬ 
ed by Nandalal in his dex otion to erea- 
tixutx'. In fact, the Aeharya arranged 
for him a revolving stand as adx ised bx 
Mi.ss Pot. He attended her classes on 
modelling xvith added enthusiasm. 

Rainkinkar had a passion for creation. 
The lessons oii casting and erecting 
statues directlx’ that he learnt from 
Madame Mil ward inspired him tie- 
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mendously. He would often go out 
alone to the nearby villages and search 
for the typical soil required for model¬ 
ling. He discovered in the eastern cor¬ 
ner ot the Santiniketan playgroimd soft 
soil at the foot of a palm tree. He clear¬ 
ed it of all wood and stone-chips, plac¬ 
ed it on an eaithen tub and carefully 
covered it W’ith a wet cloth. Hamkinkar 
knew how to maintain the inherent qua¬ 
lities of the seal I’he necessary equip¬ 
ment and tools for his art were all his 
vcr\' own. They w’ere simple and cheap. 
The blacksmiths of Sriniketan and 


Bandhgora, Bolpar, made those tools 
and equipment according to his intruc- 
tions. In later life, Ramkinkar made in¬ 
novative experiments and achieved 
wonderful results by using these instru¬ 
ments and appliances of his own. He 
was inspired by the ideals of Rabindra¬ 
nath, Abanindranath, and Nandalal in 
this particnlai re.spect. 

Ramkinkar received real life experi¬ 
ence in the study of sculptrrc in Santi¬ 
niketan. The village peojjle, their pigs, 
cows and buffaloes, cocks and hens, 
dogs and sqninels, the drs- rivers and 
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terrains—all tliese became the themes of 
his l)est works. I']\cry little detail was 
pnlsatiiiii; v\ith life lor him. Ilis early 
(lrawiii''s and paintings were all an oiit- 
eome ol the constant magic spell Nature 
east on him. He ol)serv<‘d the hide-and 
seek game of the sky, with the /ooming 
clouds ol diverse colour. He gazed at 
the proud shoots ol foliage and the kiss¬ 
ing drops of rain on the leaves of trees 
and ereept'rs. He stared at the s\’lvau 
lH*aut\ ol the milk-whit(* kash Howers, 
tlu' amloki groves, and the gotliie strue- 
tur(' of sal trees. Thes<‘ beauteous crea¬ 
tions of Nature* wt'ie wonderfully re- 
veaU'd in his own creations. His draw¬ 
ings and water-colours record his deep 
lo\e lor natural objects. He was xery 
prolific in draxxiug and painting. He 
made countless drawings and sketches, 
paintings and senlj)turcs, prints and 
seribblings, 

■\s a stude'ul, Hamkiukar showed his 
iutere'st in dillere'ut He'lds of art. His 
earb pictures in oil and water-colours 
are xery appe'aling. ‘Kadha Kri.shna’ 
and ‘Ladx xvith a pitehei are his two 
lamous oil jiaintings. He made them 
when he xvas ouK lb ye'ars old. His 
paintings xx'cre' exhibited in (laleutta. 
M('n and xxomen ol the xillages, bul- 
loi'k-earts, peasanis xvorking in fields 
and H'apx'rs, are all depicted in his 
drawings and paintings. The other sub¬ 


jects of interest to him were a village 
in a storm, a girl leading a goat against 
the wind in th(‘ evening, and so on. 
I'A'crx ])ieture is alixe. It is moxing and 
thrilling. 

in draxvings and sketches, Kamkin- 
kar ])oured out his lox'c for Nature. 
Manx of his sketches are based on life 
in and around Santiniketan. The simple 
Saiithal x’illages. The old man xvith his 
grandson enjoxing tin* warmth of the 
xx’intry sun. Tlu* tall jialni trees, the 
eolourlnl simiik sirish, palasig krishna- 
chura, and gulmohai—all these have 
been draxvn bx him xvith eare and 
beautx. 

In sculpture, Hamkiukar learnt the 
aijpropriate uses of plaster ol paris, 
cement, plaster, stone, bronze, and ce¬ 
ment. He took his initial less<m.s in 
seulpture xvith fax a. a student, as his 
model Aeharya Nandalal was deeply 
impressed by his devotion to seulpture. 
So, he called it ‘Sujata’. 

.\ud ‘Sujata shoxved the avenues of 
success to Kamkinkar a.s a sculptor of 
the modern era. 

Mohit Chakrabarti 

{Concluded) 
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A DEADLY ENCOUNTER 



R ecently, a Zoo Director who has 
hundreds of animals, birds, and 
reptiles in his care, was bitten by a snake 
Though itself an animal, it was an intruder, 
and the Zoo Director had to kill it And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

It was Thursday, July 3 last. Mr. Kamal 
Naidu, Director of the Delhi Zoo, was in 
his office going through some files. 

In rushed a keeper, out of breath and 
so agitated that he could not speak. 

A Zoo Director does not wish for an 
emergency, but can recognise the 
symptoms in a trice. 

“What’s the matter?” Mr. Naidu queried 
impatiently. 'And where?” 

“There is a cobra. Sir, in the lioness’s 
enclosure ” 

Now, that vxis an emergency! The 
lioness’s enclosure meant — Jwala’s cage, 
where she was queening it over her new 


brood of Geeta, Seeta, and Jhabbar. 
Normally, an animal can take care of 
itself. The rules of the jungle and the 
animals’ adherence to a code of behaviour 
there, is a lesson to be learnt by us humans 
too! But this was no jungle. The cobra 
was an intruder — and the precious lives 
of three lion cubs were at stake. 

Kamal Naidu rushed out of his room. 
“Get my gun!” he called out to his orderly. 

By the time he bounded to the lions’ 
enclosure, his gun was already there, and he 
could see the lail-end of the cobra, as it 
emerged from its hole and entered the 
cage 

It was but a baby Must he kill one 
animal to save another? The hesitation on 
the Zoo Director’s part was momentary. 
An intruder must be dealt with as an 
intruder — especially so poisonous a foe! 
Kamal Naidu fired, and missed! The shot 
merely injured the snake, but did not 
maim it. 

This was dangerous If it was not killed, 
the snake — in its injured condition — 
would definitely strike And those cute 
little cubs were the closest to the snake. 
Without pausing to think of the conse¬ 
quences of his action, the Zoo Director 
yanked at the cobra’s tail. It hung in mid¬ 
air, suspended from its tail, but only for a 
second. Before Mr. Naidu could rejoice that 
he had saved the cubs, the snake had 
struck! The Zoo Director’s thumb bore two 
neat fang-marks as the snake fell to the 
ground. It had to be killed, of course. An 
injured snake could be a menace It seemed 
a real pity though, that in order to save 
one animal, another had to be killed. 

Once the cobra had been killed, Kamal 
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Naidu turned to the cubs and patted them 
on the head Only then did he turn his 
attention to his thumb, which was bleed¬ 
ing profusely now The Zoo Director was, 
of course, not as frightened by the snake¬ 
bite as other people usually are He knew 
though that he would need immediate 
medical attention Without waiting to 
inform his people at home, Mr Naidu 
set off for the All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences 

The doctors there did not take the Zoo 
Director seriously lie was too calm and 
collected to have been bitten by a cobra, 
they protested Was he sure it ivas a 
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snake’ If so, how could he say positively 
that it was a cohra^ It was only when 
Kamal Naidu told them repeatedly that he 
was the Zoo Director and that he could 
recognise a cobra that they began to react 
•medically’' There was a flurry of activity, 
though they could not give him any im¬ 
mediate attention Reason the anti-venom 
serum in the Institute was out of stock 
He would have to try the Safdarjung 
Hospital next door 

Overcoming the spell of dizziness that 
he now expeiienced, Kamal Naidu set off 
for the Safdarjung Hospital A short walk 
foi a healthy person, but it must have been 


Bilow The three lion lubs and their mothci in a niori stciirt trtifc 
On page 21 Mr Kamal Naidu with the bottled-up cobra 
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quite a walk for the Zoo Director, who was 
feeling faint with the cobra venom inside 
his' At the Hospital, once he had repeated 
his story, Mr Naidu got immediate atten¬ 
tion, and the Zoo Director was soon back 
looking after his beloved animals 
This was not his first encounter with a 
poisonous snake, though Years ago, as a 
Forest Officer, Kamal Naidu was doing the 
rounds of the ]ungle with a colleague 
They had paused to rest, and Kamal Naidu 
felt something slithering under him 
It was a viper' His colleague insisted 
that they kill it but Kamal Naidu thought 
they should let it go and the viper slithered 
away' And Kamal Naidu carried on in the 
service of animals he loves so much' 

Dhdram Vir Jayncr 


4ho\i Mr haidu fotidks a hahv Oraiig outang Below Mr Naidu in front of 
tin (ag( wIhk In found tin snake smoking m Photographs by the author 
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FACTS & FIGURES 



IQ II l)l)V wmi I OVK 


Do vou have teiniites in the house 
You luav woutlei how ou eaitli the 
two questions aie i elated If the 
auswei to lioth (j[iiestious is ves then 
vou had hettei tall lu the taipeu 
ttis Foi cxpeiimeiits have pioved that 
leiniites go into a fieu/\ when haid 
lock IS plaved, and thew thioiitih wood 
twice as fast than they would uoiniall> 
So vou should eithei thani^e voui taste 
in luiisic oi watch the tcmutes wieak 
iniu and destinctiou wlnle vou diowii 
III VOUI favouiite uiiisit 


Souk of us cuil up with oni waiin 
uiddiv teddies iit iiii^ht foi coinfoit 
and stcuntv Biowu oi black, all tub 
bv with black button oi t;lass eves oiii 
teddies hive oftcMi hc'cu oni best 
flic lids Ic udiiu; a fiiiiv cai to oiii 
childish outpouililies The tc'ddv beai 
w.cs uaiuccl altei Theodoie Hoosevelt 
one tiiiic I’lcsidciit of the I'S A lie 
Wiis vci\ loud ol amiuals and once ou 
be lun jiic scute cl with a koala beai fioni 
\usliaha iidiniicd it so uuith that a 
ujilica was made foi childu'ii 

I- vnN(. >\IIH Ml’SIC 

\u vou loud of haul icxk niusit? 





Do you wake up every morning with the 
cock’s crow‘s The cock probably has a flock 
of admiring hens following him around If 
you observe this flock of hens closely >ou 
will see a hieiarchy among them Accord 
ing to this hierarchy all hens except the 
one lowest in the line of impoitance can 
peck ceitain othei hens The hen at the top, 
howevei cmnwi be pecked Thus a hen’s 
chances of getting suflicienl food and a 
place to roost depends on where it figures 
in the hierarchv 
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WriH THESE SANDALS I THEE WED 
In the ancient times, an Inca couple had 
to take off their sandals and exchange 
them to be officially wed. It may appear 
sacrilegious to us whose customs stipulate 
bare feet for the couple to be wedded 
Even otherwise, it would be preity awk 
waid because most marriage ceremonies in 
our country necessitate sitting With shp- 
pcis and shoes on, it would be most un- 
(omfortable 



\ (.lANl IABLE-N\PKIN 
Fonnal meals take away half the fun of 
eating, or so I believe It is so tiresome to 
play around with lood with knives and 
forks and spoons You cannot even lick your 
lingers at the end, first because you are 
not supposed to eat with your hands, and 
secondly because you have an elaborately 
folded napkin to spread on your lap and 
wipe } our fingers and dab your mouth with 
In b>gone days, people did not believe in 
table-napkins They had a table-cloth big 
enough to drape over the laps ol guests. 
Aftei a meal, hands and facts were 
wiped with the table-cloth Maybe you 
could experiment with a bed-sheet and 
revive an old fashion' 



BUILDING BRID(,ES 

We have all seen some bridge or the 
other Our bridges are mammoth structures 
of iron and concrete, capable of bearing a 
lot of weight without giving waj Long be¬ 
fore our time, the Incas, too, built bridges 
which were sacred to them Any attempt 
to damage them was punishable by death! 
One type of their most impressive bridges 
was built of rope, and they were called 
chacas. They were built over great dis¬ 
tances, over ravines and rivers Built of 
grass plaited and woven into cables, such 
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budges Ja.slcd over 500 years Some feat 
lhal, consider! iiu I he lime and age 

A I* VIM I I. lU SINLSS 

Mdn> ol u-, would lather suiter a looth- 
:Khe (lian \isil a dentist and allow him to 
gel lo llie lool ol the problem We die a 
thousand dcMths il a tooth has to be ex 
tiailed r.ut we can thank our stars that 
despite oiii lears the whole business oi ex 
1 1 ad ion these ckns is a painless process 



i., nu'diexai .l.iiiaii dentists extracted teeth 
With hail hands llxgenic or not it must 
ha\e taken a long time with any amount ol 
pushini; and pulling and a jaw ache for 
the patient on inp ol e\er\1hing else The 
dent lit would also ha\e had his hand bit 
ten aiu mimhei ol limes i\o ea-iV job that 

111 KIM) ikl VSl Kl 

Toda\ the whole woild seems to be taken 
up with en\ Moiinic'ntal (onser\ation 
'riieie ai(' thousands aeioss the woild 
who ha\e uiohed to do then bit in rid 
el i.g the wo'lo ol the juoblem And an un¬ 



witting gioup ol helpc'is to then eause aie 
squiiiels 5’hesc dchghtiul little ereaturen 
do not ha\e too good a memoie power, 
'fiu'y buij nuts all over the place and then 
forget whole the\ had hidden them \s a 
result Ihev itlant many, many trees Kveiy 
small bit helps wouldn’t you agree*^ 

(.OM) IMbK 

Many people buy golelhsh loi their 
ae|uarium What fun thc'v get out ol watch¬ 
ing it swim around aimlcsslv and open 
and close its mouth dumbly I e an t say 
Its lovely golden hue-" But tins could soon 
be lost it the goldfish is relegated to a 
dark corner ol the room or in running 
water, such as a stream by the house Kept 
in adequate sunlight, it will remain golden 
and continue to give |oy (?) jo its ownei 
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every d^v ! hat s whv I m never 
without my favour'e eneiqv 
biscuit — Bntannia Olucose D 
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VV’H HIGHER BONUS LIFE INSURANCE 

^ NOW MORE ATTRACTIVE! 


fife Jneumnce Corporation of Jndia 

30 years in the service of the people 
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ADVENTURE 

Across the Thar-on Foot 




6CT \I tniovcd being a paucipaiit 
A lathci than a speclatoi of life und 
uivdiluK and if there s a I'tlle gloiv 
ni wild 1 did then Im glad I gave it to 
me So said Denis Bart ell 

Who IS Denis RartclP And v\hal is this 
advenluie he w-as speaking ol' Questions 
welled up in m> mind in quick succession 
and I decided to find out 

Denis Bailed is an Austialiaii with an 
Iiieiedible Ihiist loi advenluie He tick 
keel ncioss Auslialias toibidding Simiison 
dcseil ( lo^Siiig the 450 odd tilonieties 
ol sand on foot uas no doubt tr\ing and 
])aiiilul In spite of it he calls it an al 
together beautilul experience ’ In 24 days 
he leached the end of his jouinev bearded 
uid diit\ his Ic'et sviollcii and blistered 
but a thoroughly satisfied and liapp\ man 
ThP IS Denis Bartc'll But there ueie 
still some unanswered questions in m\ 
.mild What about oui own country 
Wc ve a cleseD — the Thai which is the 
last lap of the great desert belt that ex 
tends (lom the Sahara across Arabia and 
iian ending in Rajasthan India Has 
anvone crossed it — on foot'" We Indians 
aic no less advcnluious what with people 
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like Tenzing Norgay, Bachendri Pal, 
.\hluwalia, Mihir Sen, and so on.’ I decid¬ 
ed to hunt for the desert-trekkers; and 
.sure I did v^hen, after a lot of running 
around, I banged into Mr. Murari Lai. 


ADVENTURE 

This veteran mountaineer has trekked 
many a snowy mile in the Himalayas. Sud¬ 
denly, his spirit of adventure turned from 
the freezing cold of the snow-bound gla¬ 
ciers to the fiery heat of the desert sands 


1/ right. A t\pual 
desert village house, 
made of sand and dav 
and plastered with (ovi- 
diing in Miajlai 
Relow. The desert tiek 
in pios^ress 


I 
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He and his eight co trekkers thus blazed “It was at first difficult to make people 
a neu trail in the history of Indian believe that we were actually going to walk 
adventure across the formidable desert,” said Mr 
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41 left The trekken 
take a lest at midda\ 
audit tin shadi of o\ei- 
{’town akta daubs 
Bi low 'setting up c amp 
on tlti oiUsktrts of a 
not-too fiiendix \illa{>i t 

(Photos Courtesy: 

Delhi Mountaineering 
Association) 
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Muran Lai At Jaisalmer, in Rajasthan, 
from where the trek was to begin, the 
people remarked, “What a toolhardy thing 
to do, when there is transport available 
There are camels ready to carry people 
across the desert Then, why walk?” 

But, the extraordinary group of adven¬ 
turers went on with their preparations for 
the long trek, with grim determination, 
as well as a sense of thrill People soon 
realized that they were dead serious The 
Superintendent of Police even let a police¬ 
man accompany them, as the desert land 
was a dacoit-infested area 
Mr Muran Lai continued to tell me 
about the desert trek “The shimmering 
sands, stretching from right under our 
feet to the far horizon, were a breath¬ 
taking sight, in itself It was no great 
pleasure to walk on the burning hot sand, 
with the sun above blazing in lull fury 
Yet, all of us were strangely thrilled to be 
walking across this untrodden land ” 

At times, the trekkers could bterally 
see the heal waves rolling across the sea 
of sand, and they cut sharply like so many 
blades into the exposed parts of the body 
At other times, the heat waves looked like 
streaks of water, glistening in the sunlight 
The howling wind, quite often, whipped 
up the sand to form tawny clouds The 
trekkers were then heavily wrapped up 
m layers of sand Visibility became ml, 
and they could do nothing else but duck 
and wait with eyes shut tight till the sand¬ 
storm subsided When the whizzing sound 
of the ulurling sands stopped, and there 
were no more pinpricks of the sand parti¬ 
cles on the skin, only then did the trek¬ 
kers realise that the sandstorm had sub¬ 
sided They could then open their eyes 
albeit very carefully, brush off the sand 
from the face, and proceed Ah' But, the 

(Turn to page 52) 
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V. A FRUITFUL VIGIL 


T ITK chikbcn got up Jale the next 
inorntnjr and went strait’ht tn the 
river for a bath. Madhu, Rupa, and 
Sum were good swimmers. Mangal and 
Sona were not used to flowing water, 
as they were familiar with only swim¬ 
ming pools. 

Sona's mother had been rather wor¬ 
ried when the boys had gone out the 
])revious night. So, nobody dared ask 
for her permission to go again that 
night. 

“You people come along and spend 
the night vdth us,” suggested Madhu. 
“From there we can silently depart at 
night. Well sleep in the courtyard. As 
it is, only I sleep there. And T close the 
main door. We could easily go from 
there.” 

“I’ll tell mother there is a story-tell¬ 
ing session at your place, and so we 
shall sleep with you at your place,” said 


Som. 

“What about Batloo? He, too, sleeps 
in the courtyard,” asked Rupa. 

Batloo was the the young sei vant at 
Madhu s house. He had been with them 
since he was a child. 

“Oh, he slcci)s like a horse,” remark¬ 
ed Madhu carelessly. 

But Som was pcirsivc. “Sa\, Madhu,” 
he said, “how about taking Batloo 
along.^” 

“Yes,” Rupa agreed with Som. “Bat¬ 
loo is very brave and strong. And he 
loves us, too.” 

“Batloo can be taken into our group, 
but only slowly. WeVc to ensure that 
he does not give our ganu' away to our 
parents,” cautioned Som. 

“No, no,” Madhu said, “he would 
never do that. He will be only too glad 
to accompany us. He is interested in 
such adventures. I shall take him into 
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confidence. With BatJoo around, there 
will he nothing to he afraid of.” 

Jiatloo was soon taken into confid¬ 
ence. Jle accoinpajiied them that night. 
Nothing lia])pened. There wa.s no deve¬ 
lopment the next night either. When 
th('v got up late in tlie morning, Ma- 
dlin s mother commented, “Then, why 
do \on .sta> awake in the night? What 
kind of stories do yon tell each other? 
Tell ns some stories, too!” 

But Sona and Rnpa, whom she con- 
1 routed with the cpiestions, avoided any 
direct answer. On the first night, Som 
had told them. If we don’t come back 
in the morning, you may inform Dad¬ 
ds. Bring the police to the well. 

Sona was Irightencd, hut he told 
them th('re was nothing, to he afraid of. 
All that was ouK lor an emergency. 

The third night Batloo said, “Jt .seems 
those lellows have rim away. They must 
have learnt of your courage. ” 

“Shut u]i, Batloo,” Madhu said, “we 
.should he very alert now, for it is 
almosi elcseu-thirty. 

About the same time, there came a 
shriek from the well. Jt was followed 
by a loud noise of someone crying. 

"T-et me go!” said Batloo, trembling. 
"Th-this ghost will e-eeat me.” 

“The ghost will first devour the three 
' of ns,” Madhu 
tried to reason 
j with him. “You 
, are hardly the 
l>erson he would 
; fall on first. 
' ^Vhere’.s your 
courage a n d 
strength now?” 


At that time, the man with the mous¬ 
tache emerged from the well. He start¬ 
ed signalling with his torch. An answer¬ 
ing light fla.shed from the direction of 
the ruins. The man went hack to the 
well. 

The night was pitch-dark. The chil¬ 
dren strained their eyes so as not to 
miss anything. Batloo was (piiet now. A 
car came and parked itself under the 
banyan tree on which the children were 
perched. 

“Kahiram!” called the driv'^r. “How 
long will you take? ” 

“Just coming, just coming,’ Kaluram 
.said. 

“l-I think I’ve heard his voice some¬ 
where . whispered Batloo. “Yes! I 
think he works at Seth Bam Mohan’s 
place.” 

“First listen carefully. If po.ssihle take 
a good look at him. Then talk, Som 
cautioned. 

Jaglu and Amrit then came out, carry¬ 
ing boxes. The driver pulled out the 
rear seat kept the boxes inside, and put 
the seat back in its i)lace. Then the four 
got in and went away. 

“Come on, let’s search the well, .said 
Mangal. 

“Don’t,” said Som. “Their guard must 
be around. ” 

“Nobody’s there. ” Mangal, as usual, 
was in a hurry. He shouted “Jai Baj- 
rang Bali” and leapt dowm. 

Madhu was about to follow him 
when Som whispered, “Let s see if there 
is anyone; wait a little.’ 

Suddenly, a man holding a big stick 
emerged from the bu.shes. Before Man¬ 
gal could turn, he was hit hard on the 
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"Oh no! Some fools from the city. 
They .said they wanted to see ghosts! 
So they had come out in the night. 
Jjater. I enquired at the village. Some 
teaehei lias come from Bombay. lie has 
(liree children all right.” 

“Then where aie the other two? the 
liist man ashed. lie pulled out his torch 
again and began examining the bushes 
around. Meanwhile, the three on the 
tree climbed highei and sought shelter 
behind the foliage. B\ the time he rais¬ 
ed his torch uj) the tree, the three boys 
were saleK hidden 

“There’s nobod\ around,” said the 
second man “You had hit him mmeces- 
sarih. "^'ou could have just frightened 
him b\ (|uestioning him. That wa) we 
too, could have learnt something. Now 
what to w<‘ do'^ 

“Well lease him h(*ie. When he re¬ 
gains consciousness, he’ll think it s all 
the vvoik of ghosts’" the first man said. 
“CoiiK*, let s go. Kaib morning weve 
to lake the boat, loo 

The sc'cond man .said something which 


the children could not hear. Both the 
men went away and disappeared, leav¬ 
ing Mangal still lying there. 

“Come, let’s take a look at Mangal,” 
said Som. 

“No not yet,” Batloo slopped him. 
“Those two have not gone yet. Well 
have to wait. ” 

“W'e can’t do anything. If Mangal 
gives ns aw'av, then we ll have to fight. 
If he uses his biain, well keep silting 
here and then decide what we should 
do. If Mangal is in danger, we will go 
down, said Madhu sensibly. 

Som could not think. Batloo was con- 
stantK cautioning him. Nothing should 
be done in a huri>. 

“W'ail. You both sit here,’ Batloo 
seeuK'd to have an idea. “I ll find out 
whether the rogues have reall> gone 
awav.’ lie silentlv slid to a Iow^t 
branch. There he broke a stout bianch 
and thiew' it down and climbed back 
(juickb. 

“Wdio’s there*'^ ” cried out a voic e, not 
very far away. 
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The man again flashed his torch 
around. 

“I thought I saw somebody moving 
on that branch,” a voice said. 

“Monkeys,” said another. 

“You are a monkey, idiot. I saw a 
man’s shape.” 

“Flow dare yon call me. . . .?” 

“Wait. wait. Let’s not fight. I’m 
sorry. 

Witli tliat they forgot all about the 
'man on the l)raneir. Mangal still lay 
unconscious. 

“See?” Batloo said. “They’re still sus- 
jlicioiis, "I’hey think there was someone 
with Mangal. The\' were hiding there. 

“What will happen now? Som was 
Irightencd. Mangal was his responsibi¬ 
lity and he could not save him. What 
would Mangal say when he became 
conscious, he wondered. 

“Wt‘ don t have any weapons. And 
the stick is with Mangal,” Batloo whis- 
IJered. “If they see us now, they’ll be 
cautious ne.xt time. Then we’ll not be 
able to catch them. ’ 

At that moment Mangal regained 
conscioirsness. He began to cry and 
sigh with pain. The two men went close 
to him. 

“Hey you, boy! What are you doing 
here?” asked the man with the stick. 
“Where are your brothers?” 

Mangal stared stupidly. He then 
understood that they did not know his 
friends were with him. His voice quak¬ 
ing with pain, he said, “My head is 
reeling, chowkidar.” 

“Yes, it must be the ghost’s doing,” 
said the chowkidar. “Tell me where 
your brothers are.” 

“They’re at home, sleeping, ” Mangal 


said slowly. “They were afraid. I didn’t 
tell them. I came alone. I only told my 
servant. He must be waiting. I came to 
see the ghost. I heard him laughing and 
crying. So, I shut my eyes and repeated 
God’s name.” 

Madhu loved Mangal for the act he 
had put on. His story did everything. 
He did not give his friends away. He 
also' played it safe by saying the ser¬ 
vant was waiting. They dare not keep 
him now. He also pretended he had 
seen nothing. 

“Come here, then, well take you 
home,” the chowkidar said. 

Mangal got u]), swayed and clutch¬ 
ing his head, fell down. “No, T cannot 
go. I can t walk. My head is reeling. 
The ground goes upside down. Hello, 
hello? Sorry, wi'ong number. Ah! T am 
a crow. Kaw, kaw! Beeji! Look at the 
water. There is a bus in the water. Oh! 
my head. ...” 

“Let him lie there,” the chowkidar 
said disguestedly. “Wasted our time for 
nothing. He’ll go home himself.” They 
both then walked off. 

“Hey, my son! Where're you going? 
For a swim? Take a towel. . . .” called 
Mangal after them. 

“Come on, Ramsingh, he is mad,” 
said the chowkidar. Both of them dis¬ 
appeared. 

Batloo waited for quite some time. At 
last, he saw two red glows move along 
the road to the village. The men had 
gone, smoking cigarettes. Meanwhile, 
Mangal’s jabbering had stopped. Batloo 
jumped down and went to Mangal. 
Som and Madhu, too, went hurriedly. 

Pramilu Naniwadekar 
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CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY 


—Based on a Story by William Dean Howells- 


YDU KNOW IT 
MEVBR WORKS J 

yillUjtY YEAR IT 
J\ V WILL.. 


I KNOW 

SHE'LL HELP 
N\E THIS 

, year. 



EACH year you 
WRITE TO THE CHRISTMAS 
FAIRY AND ASK FOR 
EMERY DAY TO BE . 

CHRISTMAS. AND A 

EACH year YOU <r'"^ 

WAKE UP ON 
DECEMBER 26 
AND CRY BECAUSE Jrfi 
CHRISTMAS IS 
OVER. 



KATIE^ LOVE/ I'M WORRIED. 
ALL YOUR 
POSTCARDS 
TO THE 
CHRISTMAS 
FAIRY. AND 
YOU KNOW ^ 

IT'S ONLY 
ASAME. 



^ JUST WAIT. YOU'LL 
wake up the DAY AFTER 
CHRISTMAS AND SEE — 

IT WON'T BE THE PAY AFTER 
CHRISTMAS AT ALL . 



I DON'T KNOW ^ 
WHERE YOU GET SUCH 
NONSENSE, KATIE- 
NOW BE A GOOD GIRL 
AND SO STRAIGHTEN 
YOUR ROOM. 



IF CHRISTMAS WERE 
EVERY CAY, WE'D 
HAVE PRESENTS ' 
EVERY SINGLE 
MORNING... / 




AND TURKEY 
AND CANDY 
CANES/TOO. 







/ "U . 
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CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY 


OH, 1 DO LOVE 
CHRISTMAS. 




AS DO I. MY 
FAMILY AROUND 

^^^^^presents to 







AND TURKEY 
DINNER LATER 

ON... 




Ofi 








* 



1 DON'T THINK 1 WANT TO 
SEE TURKEY ASA\N FOR 
ANOTHER YEAR 



I DON'T EVEN 
WANT ANY 
MORE PIE 


m 


KiTiJ 


mi 


^ I'M GLAD 
^ YOU6A\iEUP 
YOUR CHRISTMAS 
FAIRY NONSENSE,, 
KATIE . 





74iiii 


BUT IT WOULD BE 
NICE \F CHRISTMAS 
CAME EVERYDAY, 
WOULDN'T IT? 



GOODNIGHT, SWEETHEART. 

IT WAS A LOVELY CHRISTMAS 
DAY^ WASN'T IT ? ^^ 


UH*HUH,ANP 
TOMORROW WILL 
BE EVEN 
BETTER. 








NO MORE NONSENSE, NOW. 
I'LL SEE TOU IN THE MORNING 






YES, 

CHRISTMAS 

MORNING.' 


r 
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WELL,THIS CERTAINLY HAS BEEN 
AN INTERESTING DAY. AND I 
SUPPOSE IT WAS FUN. BUT MO 
MORI CHRISTMAS FOR ANOTHER 


YES, REALLY, 
KATIE. THAT'S 
QUITE ENOUGH 
TOUCAN STOP 







BUT, PADDY, HOW DO YOU 
STOP A WISH-COME-TRUE? 


-- 










r /iijm 






I JUST PUT THE BIKE 
TOGETHER AGAIN. HOW 
IT DISMANTLES JUST SO 
I CAN ASSEMBLE IT FOR 
CHRISTMAS DAY,I DON'T 
KNOW, BUT 1 DO WISH 
IT'D STOP. 


KATIE,YOU 
HAVE TO DO 
SOMETHING. 




li 
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CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY 


IT DOES SEEhA STRANGE , 
DOESN'T IT? CHRISTMAS 
\N FEBRUARY . > 




YES, IT DOES. YOU KNOW, 
I REAP THAT CHICKEN IS 
NO LONGER AVAILABLE IN 
STORES... ONLY TURKEY. 





tt < 41 ^? 



U6H' L 
THINK I HATE 
TURKEY. . 



AND IT 
USED TO 
BE YOUR 
FAVORITE . 




'£i 


IT WAS THE X 
BEST I COULD 
DO UNDER THE 
CIRCUIASTANCES. 



YES, I 
KNOW. 
THESE 
ARE FOR 


Uimvil 




CHOCOLATE T THE 
SANTAS ? y STORE DIDN'T 
---^RECEIVE THE 
/ SHIPMENT OF 
i CHOCOLATE HFA.RTS 
, ^ ^ THIS YEAR 







IT LOOKS LIKE 
THERE WONT BE 
ANY FIREWORKS 
THIS JULY FOURTH. 


< THEY FOUND THE BOXES 
\OF FIREWORKS, BUT THE 
j ONLY STUFF INSIDE THE 
/ BOXES WERE TINSEL 
AND CHRISTMAS LIGHTS. ^ 




THE 

BURSBRS 

ARE 

READY, j 




TURKEY 

BURGERS.^ 
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WATCH 

WHERE VDU'RE 
GOING! ^ 


> HURRY, HURBY^ 
I I HAVE A LOT 
T0 6ETP0N1E. 




, CHRlSThAAS EVERY 
I PAY DOBS TAKE 
THE JOY OUT OF IT. 







nuir^'yA 





7 v.y, 

.‘ h"‘> '<■: 

Yi«* >0’v--''-“- JB ' 

' ’j't\'''' ■'* 

-'ll- w 


V.- 


m 




S==Si 





MAYBE I > 

SHOUUP WRITE TO 
THE CHRISTMAS 
FAIRY. 





y _ 


DEAR /SWEET 
CHRISTMAS FAIRY, 

PlEASE HELP US. 
CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY 
ISN'T ANY fun AT ALL . 

I HATE TURKEY AND I'M 
EVEN TIRED OF PRESENTS 
PLEASE SIVE US OUR 
OLD WAY RACK . 

YOUR FRIEND 
irr KATIE 



^^•// 


ANY WORD 
YET? 





I'VE WRITTEN TEN LETTERS TO 
THE CHRISTMAS FAIRY. AND SHE 
STILL HASN'T SHOWN UP- 


mmmmm 

m,?' 



HERE IT IS ALMOST^ 

( MAYBE 

THE REAL CHRISTMAS 

1 YOU 

TIME ANP WE'RE 

/SHOULD 

TOO TIRED TO ENJOY y 

/ TRY 


again. > 

—irvrtfin 




gj^ 
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CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY 




% 








I 








ill 




^HAT WAS 
THAT? 



OH,CHRIST/WAS FAIRY. 
I'M So GLAD YOU'RE 
HERE. I MADE A 
terriple mistake. 



Qko ■ * ^■^HiaI.'' 



I was wrong to 

WANT CHRISTMAS 
EVERY DAY. PRESENTS 
and CHRISTMAS TREES 
ARE ONLY FUN IF i 
they're SPECIAL. ' 



WHAT WE NEED 
EVERY DAY IS THE 
OTHER PART OF 
.CHRISTMAS. > 


\ 


Y BUT THAT, 

I KATIE, IS 
y SOMETHING THE 
^CHRISTMAS FAIRY 
CAN'T GIVE YOU. 
ONLY OTHER PEOPLE 
CAN GIVE YOU 
LOVE ANP 
^ goodwill. 
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I THOUGHT 
TODAY WAS 
CHRISTMAS. 




The First Price Revision in 6 Years! 

When the pncc of every commodity including newspapers and magazines went 
up more than twice, the price of a copy of CHILDRFN'S WORLD had remained 
Rs 2.50 since 1980. The ever mounting cost of paper and production now demands a 
price revision. From the January 1987 issue, each copy will be priced Rs 4. 
Consequently the revised rates of subscription will be: 

1 year — Rs 40 / £ 10 / US 5 12 

2 years — Rs 80 / £ 20 / US $ 24 

3 years — Rs 120 / £ 30 / US $ 36 

The existing subscriptions will, however, retain their status. The subscribers may 
renew their subscriptions or take out a new subscription at the old rate (see page I) 

till December 15, 1986. 


Art papcr/Iaminated cover — several pages in 4 colours — blow-ups/ 
centrespread in every issue — more number of pages — new features: 
all from January 1987! 


Agents Wanted in Unrepresented Areas 

CHILDREN’S WORLD • NEHRU HOUSE • NEW DELHI 110002 
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Children’s Tribute to “Chacha” Nehru 


N inety-seven years ago, a child was 
born on November 14. He was named 
Jawahar. Jawaharlal grew up to be the 
first Prime Minister of India. Several 
generations of children grew up to love 
him and call him ‘Chacha’ (uncle). He 
loved children — and gave them ample 
evidence of his love for them. They adored 
him and began celebrating his birthday, 
November 14, as Bal Divas or Children’s 
Day. He passed away 22 years ago, and 
so children of today have not ‘seen’ him. 
But they remember him, seem to sense 
his inherent love for them, and enthusi¬ 
astically come forward to participate in 
various activities organised to mark his 
birthday. 

This year, too, in addition to the annual 
Nehru Bal Mela, several painting competi¬ 
tions were held all over Delhi. The one at 
APPU GH.AR organised by the Trade Fair 
Authority of India, turned out to be unique. 
It not only coincided with the inauguration 
of the 7th India International Trade Fair — 
but as a special treat to children on their 
day, a cultural programme was also held 
for them — after the painting competition, 
Abhinaya — a dance-group formed by 
the well-known Bharata Natyam dancer, 
Jayalakshmi Eshwar — presented ‘HIM- 
SHWETA’, or Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, as a dance-drama. What was 



remarkable about this was that a 
well-known western fairy tale had very 
successfully been adapted in Hindis 
to the Bharata Natyam dance style. 
A difficult task, no doubt, but all the girls 
participating in the ballet were stu¬ 
dents learning Bharata Natyam. Ranging 
between 7 and 21 years, each girl had 
perfected her dance movements and per¬ 
formed with ease. The costumes, a cross 
between Indian classical (Bharata Natyam) 
and Western (aprons) — could have been 
a little more imaginative. The dwarfs 
danced well, but somehow one felt that 
the shorter girls, who played the parts of 
the animals, would have made better 
dwarfs. Needless to say, the ‘animals’ 
were wonderful, especially the rabbit. The 
step-mother played her part with great 
conviction. 

In the painting competition Deepak 
Ganguly got the first prize of Rs 
1,000. Asim Sharma, who is just 5 plus, 
won everybody’s heart as well as the 
second prize of Rs 500, while Gurpreet 
Singh got the third prize of Rs 300. There 
were 10 consolation prizes of Rs 100 each. 
The judges were Mrs. Roshan Alkazi and 
Mr. Krishan Khanna. 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 

(Photographs: Courtesy “Abhinaya") 
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(From page 8) 

the king said, “She is my daughter, 
Kanehan. Kanchaii, tliis is Prince Inder- 
jit of Inderpat.” 

“Yon sing so well,’’ remarked the 
prince. J fearing the compliinent, the 
princ'css went red in the face and cast 
a sidelong glance at the prince. 

Inderjil returned to the guest-house 
with a love-torn heart. Princess Kan- 
chan’s face hovered in his mind. lie 
passed the night tossing and turning In 
his bed. 

Next da\, Tnderjit summoned the 
royal atlcndanl and asked him to bring 
a Vecna lor him to pla\. The attend¬ 
ant went straight to Princess Kanehan. 
“Prince Inderjit, the royal guest, has 
(^pressed a desire to pla\' on the veena. 
May I take awa\' \ours, ]n inee.s.s?” 

“Do take it, if it is for the ijrince,’ 
the princess said. 

Prince fnderjit tuned the veena and 
began to play a raga. Ilis fingers .skil¬ 
fully plucked the strings of the instru¬ 
ment and the air was filled with the 
vibrations of his music. When the 
music-laden air reached the ears of 
Kanehan, she just could not help going 
to the royal guest-house. From a dis¬ 
tance, she watched the prince plajdng 
on the vecna. 

At last, when Inderjit stopped play¬ 
ing, the princess went upto him and 
said, “Magic dwells in vour music. Will 
you please teach me how to plav the 
veena?’ 

Inderjit was only too glad to hear the 
request, “ft would be my privilege to 
do so," he replied. 

The frequent meetings between the 



prince and the princc.ss thereafter kindl¬ 
ed love in both of them. Cfiving expres¬ 
sion to his feelings, the prince one day 
asked her, “Kanehan, will you marry 
me?’’ 

Kanclian’s joy knew no bounds. 
Without uttering a word she nodded 
licr head in acceptance. 

Next day, the prince .sought an audi¬ 
ence with King Surjit. “Hope you have 
been enjoving our hospitalitv, enquir¬ 
ed the king. 

“I’ve been having a wonderful time. 
In fact, it has been so nice that I did 
not miss my kingdom at all, replied 
Inderjit. 
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Must(‘riug his courage, the prince 
said, “N()l)le king, I am here to take 
]ea\e of you but, before leaving for my 
kingdom, I wisli to ask for the hand of 
your daughter in marriage. Will you 
please accept my proposal?” 

“Dear Prince, it would have been an 
honour to me to have you as my son-in- 
law, but I am unable to accept your 
proposal as I have already promised 
Kanchan’s hand to another prince." 

Jnderjil was sorry to hear the king’s 
r eply and left for the guest-house with¬ 
out saying another word. 

Kanchan was awaiting Inderjit at the 
guest-house. “Has my father consented 


to our marriage?" asked the princess 
impatiently. 

“No,” the prince replied simply. 

“But why didn't he agree to your 
proposal?’’ Kancharr asked the prince 
in the next breath. 

“He has already promised your hand 
to another prince,” replied Inderjit 
sorrowfully. 

“1 can t marry any stranger. Besides, 
I love you, and I will only^ marry you,” 
replied the resolute jrrinccss. 

"Brrt dear Ivanclian, what can we do? 
Your fathei has alieady made a pro¬ 
mise,” said the princ e. 

“But I can’t liv(' without sou Take 
me away to \our kingdom,’ suggested 
Kanchau to Inderjit. 

Seeing her determination, the prii^cc 
agreed. He asked Kanchan to arrange 
for a swift horse. 

The prirrccss said, “In orrr kirrgdom. 
Baba Hari owns the best horses. Yorr 
may^ go to him and buy the best steed. 
When night falls, I shall joirr you out¬ 
side the city gate to accompany y^ou to 
ynur kingdom.” 

The prince weirt to Baba Hari and 
asked for a good horse. Baba Hari 
.showed him two horses, one yormg and 
the other old. Pointing to them he said, 
“These are the best horses in my sta¬ 
bles. You may choose either, depend¬ 
ing on your pex^ket.” 

“What are their prices?” asked the 
prince. 

"The y oung one costs fifty gold coirrs, 
and the old, a hundred,” replied Baba 
Hart. 

“How come the older costs more than 
the young one?” asked the surprised 
prince. 
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“That’s because the young horse, 
though matchless when on tlie run, suf¬ 
fers from a f)ad liabit. He halts by him¬ 
self at the first sight of water,” explain¬ 
ed Baba Hari. “The old one, though a 
bit slow, does not halt anywheie en 
route. He will halt only at the bidding 
of the rider.” 

“Why does the yoimg one behave in 
this strange manner?” encpiired the 
prince. 

Baba Ilari explained: “This trail was 
first noticed in the grandmother of this 
young horse. The trait was even observ¬ 
ed'in its mother. From the mother, the 
trait has been passed on to the young 
horse. Thus, the blemish seems to be 
hereditary. It is now upto you to select 
the horse that you need for yourself.” 

The prince stood silent for a while 
and thought for sometime. He then 
took out a hundred gold coins and 
handed them to Baba Hari and took the 
old horse. The prince rode on tlie old 
steed and headed straight for his king¬ 
dom without waiting for Princess Kan- 
chan. 

★ 

After narrating the story, the Vetal 
paused and then demanded in a chal¬ 
lenging tone. “Tell me, oh King Vik- 
ram, why did Prince Inderjit select the 
old horse and return to his kingdom 
without bringing along Princess Kan- 
chan, though he had promised to take 
her along to his capital?” 

Vikram replied, “After hearing the 
explanation Baba Hari had to oflFer why 
the young horse suffered from the 
strange trait, the prince thought that a 
person’s heredity is very important in 


forming behavioural traits. He further 
thought that if Princess Kanchan eloped 
vdth him, their children might develop 
a similar weakness of character and put 
him to .shame in later years. It is for this 
reason tliat Prince Inderjit decided 
against eloping with Kanchan.’ 

No sooner had Vikram finished speak¬ 
ing tlian the Vetal gave him the slip 
and flew back to the ancient tree. 
Wielding his sword, Vikram gave chase 
to the Vetal. 

K. V. Singh 
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(Continued from page 34) 
storm had changed the pattern of the 
sandy landscape! An unforgettable ex¬ 
perience, on the whole. 

Tired and exhausted after the first day’s 
trek, when the team reached the village 
of Ganga ki basti, the village headman, 
Lakhc Khan, and his men simply refused 
them any kind of hospitality. They looked 
at the trokkers in utter disbelief, and de¬ 
clared, ' Only two types of strangers ever 
come lo a desert village, smugglers or 
dacoits." When Lakhe Khan was finally 
made lo believe that the trekkers were 
harmless people, he allowed them to camp 
oulsidc the village for the night! 

“Were you bothered with dehydration?’' 
1 asked Mr. Murari Lai. 

‘It certainly sapped our energy, and 
slackened our pace. Our moulhs were dry 
and furry by breathing in the dry, sandy, 
dc.sert aid And, every time we took our 
wal('rbol11es to the lips, we had to tell 
ourselves that water w'as rationed. We 
couldn’t drink as much as w'e wanted to. 
Near the village Khun, wc got a juicy 
desert truit called mnitra. It was refresh¬ 
ing and slaked our thirst lo a large extent.” 

“Did you come across any vegetation in 
the desert?” 1 wanted to know. 

“There were some thorny shrubs known 
as bhurals. The thorns would cling to our 
socks, shoes, and trousers in hundreds 
Plucking them out, after a long day’s trek 
was a nuisance. There were also clusters 
of ‘akra’ shrubs here and there. Over 
these, we could spread a sheet of cloth, to 
provide us some shade of sorts, at midday. 
At one point, an overgrown akra shrub 
provided a delightful shade to camp and 
cook and eat.” 

“I hope other desert villages were not 
as unfriendly as Ganga ki basti?” 1 
inteivened 

,,, -. ' y, ?:- 
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“Oh, no. No sooner did we reach the 
village of Verna, situated at the top of a 
huge sand dune, than the women dragged 
their children and ran indoors, and the 
men accosted us. When we tried to smile 
and wish them, they only waved us away, 
shouting, ‘Pagal! ’ (lunatics) We had to 
move on to the next village to camp,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Murari Lai. Undaunted, the 
trekking team continued on their way 
through the desert. Sheer will-power, 
and the urge to reach their destination kept 
them going all through the 200 km that 
they trekked. 

“What about the desert fauna?” I wanted 
to know. 

“Once we suddenly came upon a herd 
of camels, about five hundred in all, resting 
near a tiny waterhole, on their way to a 
distant and dusty mela. It was a rare and 
memorable sight! We also unexpectedly 
sighted a hundred odd spotted deer grace¬ 
fully galloping across the sands. It was a 
delightful sight, indeed! A poisonous snake 
called ‘pena’ inhabits the deserts in great 
numbers. The local villagers dread lit. 
They fear even to utter its name, and have 
nicknamed it ‘chor’. We were advised to 
scatter plenty of onions around us when 
we slept out in the open, at night. The 
smell of onions kept the snakes away.” 

“Can you tell me a little more about 
the desert trek?” I urged. 

Mr. Murari Lai obliged. “One of us,” 
he said, “came up with the idea of walk¬ 
ing at night. Walking in the crisp and 
chilly air of the night was more comfort¬ 
able. The bright starlit sky provided us 
with enough light to see our way. Be it 
night or day. Nature revealed herself in 
all her pristine glory in the golden sands 
of the desert, leaving the team of trekkers 
gaping and gasping in wonder and 
disbelief. 
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“The trek was completed in ten days. 
In spile of the dangers and discomforts, 
blisters and backaches, each member of 
the team ^vas filled with a great sense of 
satisfaction and achievement. The desert 
was an altogether new face of Nature 
adorned with a savage charm and a majes¬ 
tic beauty 'fhe villagers seemed a happ> 
lot. although their life when poverty- 
stricken, IS difiicult. and drab The exotic 
greens and crimsons ot the ghagras and 
odluiis of the womenfolk and their 
melodious lolk music entertained the 
trekkers.’’ 

On their return, the reports of the 
trek, prompted another team to take up a 
similar expedition, said Mr. Murari Lai. 
“Our voungsters of today’s space age are 
full of zest and zeal They have incredi¬ 


ble stamina, a thirst for adventure, and 
an extraordinary capacity to deal with 
challenging and difficult situations. Just a 
bit of encouragement is necessary to get 
them to move out to the remotest parts of 
our country, of the world, and of space.” 

Indira Anaiitakrishnan 


The Delhi Mountaineering Association, 
founded in lt)70, promotes adventure 
among the youth. It organises rock-climb¬ 
ing camps and various treks, lasting 2 
days to 20 days, in different parts of the 
Himalayas. More details can he had from 
the Secretary in Room No. :il Nehru 
Stadium, New Delhi llOOOS. 


tContinued from page JO) 

11 ]) makes a big cloud, said Aja\. 

“Jt is nice of him to have broughl us 
on this loveK pienic. 1 had never seen 
so niaiiN flowers l)efove. In Rangpur, 
flowers grow (>nly in pots, and we have 
no butterflies and bees.'' This came 
from Shobha. 

“I remember the time when Rang- 
pur, too, was like this. There were trees, 
flowers, and even a river with lotus and 
Lady Morgan flowers in it. But when 
people cut down the trees, the birds, 
bees and butterflies all went away,” said 
the engine driver sadly. 

“And what happened to the river and 
the fish?” a.sked Ratan, 

“The people were careless. A lot of 
waste from the factories was dumped 
into the river. The poisonous chemi¬ 
cals killed the fish. Later, the lotus and 


the Lady Morgan flowers, too, died. 
Cradually the rivt'r turned into a sew¬ 
er. There w'cre no trees, so there was 
less of rainfall, loo. Out' day, the river 
w’as totally dry. T’hc sandy stretch in 
the middle of Rangpur was where the 
river flowed once,” narrated the engine 
driver. 

The children were saddened by the 
thoughtlessness of their elders. They 
decided to plant trees and look after 
them, so that Rangpur could once again 
become a town of trees and greenery. 
They decided to plant the first sapling 
to commemorate their wonderful 
picnic and call it “Kaloo”. 

“000-0-0-0—’ Kaloo trundled 
back happily towards Rangpur. lie had 
had his picnic and a fantastic farewell, 
too. 

Madhu B. Joshi 
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When Children Go to Antarctica! 


- 4 PASSAGE 

70 ANTARCTSCA 



A n American scicnlisl had once said 
abonl Aniarclica: “If you can’t get 
aboard (he Space Shuttle, this is certainly 
the next best thing ’’ It may be years and 
years betoie non could embark on a 
journey to the icy limits of Antarctica and 
traverse to the bottom of the world, but 
the next best tiling would be to go along 
With Neha and her cousin, Ajai, on an 
imaginary one. It is an interesting voyage 
of discovery, because you realise that pre¬ 
paring to live on an icy continent is no 
less a trial than preparing for the unknown 
frontiers of outer space To Antarctica 
there is a long voyage by sea, and Neha 
and AJai’s impressions of, as well as re¬ 
actions to, each change in atmosphere and 
scene has been well documented by the 
author. For a fictionalised journey (chil¬ 


dren have not yet gone to Antarctica) the 
details are so realistic that one not only 
feels Ajai and Neha are really undertak¬ 
ing the voyage, but that you, too, are 
present there with them. 

Although this book is a great storehouse 
of information about the conditions of 
Antarctica and the possible contributions 
it can make to the living conditions of 
mankind — the reading is not heavy and 
boring but smooth-fiow'ing, which is entire¬ 
ly to the credit of the author Dilip M. Salwi 
(no stranger to readers of Children’s 
World) -- for. weaving in so much of 
information in a work of fiction could not 
have been an easy job. 

Sujasha Dasgupta’s illustrations lend the 
vividity that is so vital to the text. Indra- ^ 
prastha Press’s e.xcellent standards of 
[irinting are more than evident here, and 
with the sixth expedition shortly to set sail 
for the icy continent, if is a book well- 
worth buying. (Price Rs. 12.50) 

A trekking holiday in Kashmir, with 
prospects of living in a house-boat on 
the heavenly Dal Lake — enough to send 
their pulses racing with a sense of adven¬ 
ture. But even A jit, his twin Anand, and 
their kid sister, Nina, have not bargained 
for the exciting adventure they are plung¬ 
ed into literally the moment they reach 
the edge of the golden lake. 

Caught in a blizzard, the throe children 
are rescued by two hospitable girls from 
Britain, also on a trekking holiday in India. 
Jane Philips and Ann Brown are to take 
the same route as Ajit, Anand and Nina 
to the Kolahoi glacier. But when the trio 
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gels to Srinagar, Ann and Jane are not 
to be found in their house-boat — but two 
vital articles (an anorak and their camera ) 
required for trekking have been left be¬ 
hind 11 IS when the boat-house owner 
denies the presence of the two girls that 
the twins and their sister get suspicious. 
The search for the two girls by the trio 
becomes the crux of the story, and when 
even the confident Ajit and Anand are 
taken pnsoner, one wonders whether 
little Nina can stand up to the challenge 
and rescue tnem all 

Nilima Sinha’s latest prizewinmng novel 
from CBT takes the scence of action away 
from Chandipur where her earlier two 
adventure stories were set [The Chandtpur 
Jewels and Vanishing Trick at Chandi¬ 
pur) — and in the refreshing new setting 
she introduces us to these plucky children 
whose adventures you share with bated 
breath 

Mrinal Mitra’s line drawings aid you on 


and for Rs 10 you have an exciting adven¬ 
ture to make growing up a happy process 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 

T he call of tile lugged, staik moun¬ 
tains has foi ages led man to diive 
hmiself to the limits of enduiaiice, to 
stand atop a summit—the will of man 
pitched against the might of natuie 
It is among such desolate but pioud 
niomitains that Amp Kumai Dutta’s 
latest book, The Lure of Zangrila’ (pub¬ 
lished by the Children’s Book Trust, 
pi iced Bs 8) has been set You are fami¬ 
lial with his earlier woiks—The Kazi- 
uinga Trail’, Trouble at Kolongijan,’ 
Bevengc’, and The Blind Witness’. All 
wiitten with that light blend of adven- 
tiiie and mystery which sustains inter¬ 
est and excitement till the very end 
Ills latest book is no different 

Zangrila—proud, tieacherous, uncon- 
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(|iK‘K“(l— is ,i \iii<ii) peak and a chal- 
It'iiiic fo ihc' \CX] cadcls who attempt 
to scale it tlcs])il(' the lamas warnim;. 
Impetiioiis (-liaiaiijil clin)l)s on nn(1(*r a 
i)mcl('ii ol limt jealousy, and in (piest 
of p(‘isoii.il u,loi\. Vasu, the cxpediticm 
lead('i, is moie caielul, farsij^htod, and 
palieiil. ro<j;('du‘i (lie l)o\s pileli theii 
si ill and peise\eieiit(‘ against the 
iiioniitain (lu* home of an evil spirit. 

\lindlnl of \\ealhei conditions and 
iIk' iK'ed to cjalla'r strength for tin' final 
ascent to tlu' peak, ’\’asn deleis the final 
elimi) 1)\ a da\. (’haraiijit defies him 
and sets out alone. How does he* fare'? 
Does llu' mief)n(jU(Med peak )ield to 
him? 

Pick up till' hook as soon as j)ossil)le 
and find out. It mo\(*s fast and (‘\c“il- 
ini^h. Th(' illusliatious are 1 )n MrinaJ 
Mitia. and the c'over is sure to make 
\oil want to H'iid the hook. 

l''iom one monniainons tract to an- 


A 

" Mystery Of 
The Missing Relic 



other. From Zangrila to Jiadakli, in tlie 
‘Mastery of tlie Missing Helie’ 1)\ Sim- 
ren Kaiir, pnhlishcd h\ CUiT. It won 
the First Pri/.e in the Competition for 
Writers of (Xiildren’s Books (Cientnal 
fiction) lield In CBT last \eai. 

The holy relic' of (he Buddha of the 
'rhonsand Smiles eomc-s into tlu' hands 
of Zangho and his fatlu'r W'angval 
W ise' old Ang Chook sends them on a 
ha/aidous jonriun across the’ mountains 
to restore the rc'lie to the liuddha ol 
the d'honsand Smiles at Chi/i-Chii 
(.om])a. The fatluT and the son and 
Zangho s dog. Zing Zine Bai, sc't out on 
(lu'ir hoK mission. Tlonest\, siueeritx, 
and deep religious faith hel[) them over¬ 
come tlu' mail) hurdles in their path. 
The rohhers and the' mnrdcTons Norhu 
aic' all clefeatc'd in tlu'ii attemiit to pos- 
sc'ss the hoK redie h\ Zangho, assisted 
\aliantl\ In his little Apso, Zing Zing 
Bar. 

The hook has heen joiiitK illnstrated 
hy Jagdish Joshi and Mrinal Mitia and 
is ]-)riced Rs 8. 

Just in case \on think that all the 
hooks hrought out reecnth h\ C’B'F are 
for the older age groups, w ait. There is 
one hook meant for ' the \cn\ \onng 
amongst you, written h) none' othei 
than Shankar and is ealled ‘The Mon- 
kev and the ^Vedge and Another Stoi) . 
AVhat is differemt ahont this picture- 
hook is that calligraphy has heen adopt¬ 
ed for the text, on an experimental 
basis. Life-like drawings h) Rehoti 
Bhnsan add to the inventivei ess of the 
stories. Both of wliieh ha\c a mor; 
wxnen in. It is reasonahlv ]nieed . 
Bs. 4.50. 

Bhcivana 
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SHANKAR’S INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S COMPETITION 1987 


RULES 


1. The Competition is open to children all over 
the world. They should have been born on 
or after January 1, 1971 

2. There is no entry fee. 

3. Competitors arc free to choose the theme/ 
subject they are interested in, or like most, 
for their paintings/drawings/wntmgs. 

4. Each entry should be certified by the parent/ 

,guardian/teacher that it is the original, 

unaided work of the competitor done during 
1986. Entries should be an individual effort 
and NOT a combined work. 

5. Every entry should carry the following 
information in ENGLISH and in BLOCK 
LETTERS, at the back of the painting^ 
drawing or at the end of the written work: 

I «!) r.lint II* ihi .nn'hi. 

' UlO III „ > 1 * 

! I.J,, 11 M* 

N..'. ml 111 'i 
t lis; .1.'' 

llijl I 'H till * Oil * 

6. No entry will be returned. The copyright of 
all entries will rest with Shankar’s Inter¬ 
national Children’s Competition. 

7. All packets should be pre-paid/adequately 
stamped and mailed directly to reach: 

Miank tr's iritii iJiiniMl 

i iniijrt n’l. 1 <»iniH‘tilMii 
Ntlmi lb K'v 

4 ilah.tdin ^ln(I /dt.n M.irj, 

^ -n hellji 1 lOlHL 

8. The last date for receipt of entries is 
December 31, 1986. 

9. Competitors from countries other than India 
are advised to despatch their entries, if sent 
by sea mail, well in advance allowing 
sufficient time for transit. 


1 ’ VlMINl.S DRWVINGS 

10. Any medium, other than black lead pencil, 
can be used. 

11. The size of each entry should NOT be less 
than 30 cmx40 cm (12'x 16') in size. 

12. A competitor may submit up to 6 entries. 
They should NOT be mounted/framed. 

M H N WORh 

13. Only entries written originally in ENGLISH 
will be considered. Translations from other 
languages do not qualify for the competition. 

14. Entries may be in the form of poems, plays, 
short stories, essays, descriptive writing and 
the like. 

15. A competitor may submit up to 6 entries. 
They should be in a neat handwriting or 
typed. 

16. The entries will be judged by the organisers 
with the help of a juiy. 

17. The following prizes are offered:— 

it fill f', it'i 11 irdia ' t.iiid Midal for 
ih. f‘i ,! fin: , drai'iKL'. 

II) 'Iill (JkIii.i Hmik. 'In/si i.oM Medal 
bif Pii i>v ill (' n \inrk. 

Ml .F fuj*. N brii Memorial Cold 
i‘1' )*)• "u-\i ht'st paintings 

lb H, «{( r H > ,'U , O Itrk. 

»' I \ ;■ iit( 1 0 ‘m! »I nsetlals and 400 prizes, 
i’. 1 .»F It v* Ml!U to deserving entries. 

18. The best entries will be published in 
Shankar’s Children’s Art Number, Volume 
38 (expected to be ready in December 
1987). Selected entries will also appear in the 
monthly magazine for children, “Children’s 
World’’. 

19. All competitors are entitled to a copy of the 
Art Number (Vol. 38) at half price. They can 
reserve their copy by remitting U.S. $ 7.00/ 
£ 4.00 by cheque/draft/money order. 
(Rs. 25.00 for competitors in India only.) 
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ON A oe^lmo seACH. 
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WOI^/tHAI lOOUC 
I ItCf A 9 PAC£SHIP.' 
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AS TNPy APPPOACA 
IT, THE SPACfSNIP TAPd 
OFF AT :er cpffo ANCi 
IMMFDIATFiy THFy 
NEAPASTPANGE 
SOUND behind the 
BUSHES. 


wwr wy SEE ASTOUNDS THEM 



LET'S lEEEP him] 

1 WELL CALL 

AS OUR PET J 

HIM OP 


LETS &i/E 


HIM SOME 

' 1 

POPMNS^^ 


OP ClOWiy COMES CtOSEP 
TO THE POPPINS SWEETS. 
PtCHS ONE AND EATS IT 
lEH/ES n. ONE By ONE 
FINISHES THEM ALL. 
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